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TRAVELS 


THROUGH THE 
SOUTHERN PROVINCES 
. OF THE 
RUSSLAN EMPIRE, 
In the Years 1793 and 1794: 
CHAP. I: 
Joutrex Froit: Si Petersburd to Traritzin: 


Souicrrows to remove from the incessant bustle; 
as well as the artificial society, prevailing in the me. 
tropolis of Russia, Dr. Pallas applied, towards the 
end of the year 17 92 , to his late gracious sovereign the 
empress Catharirie TI, for permission to visit the 
southern province of her vast empire. : 

His request was granted, together with letters of 
recommendation to all the governors of those pros 
vinces in which hé proposed to make any stay ; and he 
engaged a skilful artist, Mr. ©. G. H. Geissler, of 
Leipzig, who accémpanied him. on the whole journey. 

He set out from Petersburg on the first of February, 
1793, with his wife and daughter, to enjoy with 
them the fst beauties of spring on the southera 
banks of the Volga. 

The winter road through the forests beyond Novo- 
gorod was extremely good, but on the heights of 
Valda it Became worse, and they found it extremely 
rough and dangerous as they approached the-Vicinity 
- of Moscow ; ; so that though the distance from St. Pes 
tersburg is only 728 versts, they were pearly ten days 
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on the road, an unusual length of time for the expe- 
ditious mode of travelling in that country. 

On the twenty-second they reached Novogorod, 
having observed: an Aurora Borealis, which diffused 
a very brilliant light, extending north-west and more 
faintly north-east, with an intermediate space unil- 
lumined. | : 

The antient ¢umilz, or sepulchral hillocks, on the 
heights of Valda, arrest the attention of the traveller, 
particularly when the ground is covered with snow; 
those on the heights near the rivulets Cholova and 
Polomet, presenting with the tall trees growing on 
their tops, a fine picturesque winter landscape. These 
antient cemeteries, which is likewise the case in Siberia, 
are invariably placed in the most pleasant situatiens. 
It were much to be wished, in order to promote the 
knowledge of Russian antiquities, that these vener. 
able monuments were carefully explored. 

The strata of coal discovered in these regions since 
1763, have not yet rendered the importation of British 
coal unnecessary, nor can this desirable object be. 
hoped for without much deeper strata be found. 

After the lapse of twenty years Dr. Pallas was highly 
gratified on observing the increased prosperity of 
Vyshnoy- Volotshok, which on account of the exten. 
sive inland navigation of Russia, is now one of the most 
important places connected with the metropolis. 

Tver, the antient resident city of the grand dukes 
of Russia, is also so much improved that it may now 
be ranked among the most elegant and regular pro. 
vincial towns in Europe. They enjoy here all the 
necessaries of life in great abundance, and at a mo- 
derate price. It is common for travellers passing 
through this place to be regaled with delicious fresh 
sterlets, caught in the river Volga, and at all seasons 

kept in reservoirs. - 

In Torshok they likewise found trade.greatly in. 
creased. But this is so far unfavourable to the pros- 

-perity of the principal towns, as the mercantile ad. 
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vance of all the domestic and foreign articles of 
luxury, and the price of manual labour rising with 
the necessaries of life, are not in a due proportion to 
the income of the wealthy. 

Moscow has, during the last twenty years, not only 
been greatly improved in the magnificence of its build. 


‘ings, and in respect to refinement of manners, but the 


luxury of its inhabitants has also increased. The 
high price of the necessaries of life, and the profusion 
of foreign luxuries formed a striking contrast to its 
state at the above-mentioned period. The improve. 
ment in horticulture has been so rapid within these 
few last years, that vegetables are extremely cheap. 
Excellent asparagus is here raised in hot-beds in the 
midst of winter, in such plenty as to be sent to St. 
Petersburg, and several kinds of early fruit are notin. 
ferior in flavour to those produced in England. In 
summer the most delicious species of cherries, apricots, 
peaches, pears, apples, and even pine-apples are come 
monly sold at a reasonable price. It is to the late 
Prokop Akimfievitch Demidof counsellor of state, 
that these improvements are chiefly attributable. To 
him also the inland provinces of Russia are indebted — 
for the introduction of several useful species of grain 
But alas! his example now no longer animates the 
spirit of the husbandman; his botanic garden which 
was described in 1782, is now desolate. Scarce a 
vestige of the rare and valuable collection of plants 
which he procured at a vast expence from England, 
and bequeathed to the university of Moscow, are now 
to be found in their proper place. Truffles have been 
lately discovered in the vicinity of the city, and are 
sold in a fresh state ata very moderate price through. 
out the summer. 

_ Every object in Moscow, like the city itself, is of a 
gigantic size. Several palaces resemble castles, and 
are inhabited by hundreds of servants born in a state 
of vassalage. The foundling is one of the most exten« 
sive charities in the world. Some of them are finished 
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in the first style of architecture; but the institution 
most worthy of notice is the new assembly house of 
the nobility, which during winter is frequented by at 
least one thousand persons of rank of both sexes, 
who appear at balls and masquerades in the most 
superb dresses. The grand assembly hall is one of the 
most spacious rooms in Furope. — 

Being detained at Moscow till the Toth, they found 
the streets and roads almost impassable for fheir sledges 
till they reached the open fields, on account of the 
thaw which had begun to take place. They directed 
their journey by the way of Pensa, to Saratof, 

On the 19th, they arrived at Novaya Derevna, 
whence without chamging horses they proceeded to 
Bunkovaya, and on the following morning continued 
their journey. 

In-the town of Kirshatsh, as well as at Bunkovaya, 
they weave a great number ‘it silk handkerchiefs, of 
Various patterns, but of an inferior quality and size 
to those manufactured at Moscow, which are soldfrom 
one ruble* to a ruble and a half anpiece : the silk for 
this purpose is brought ready dyed from Moscow. 

On the 21st they continued their journey to Val. 
dimir, under a light fall of snow, and towards even- 
ing arrived at this antient grand ducal residence, which 
is now the seat of a provincial government. It is 
embellished with many modern houses built of stone ; 
and several good dwellings of wood attract ‘the eye 
of the traveller at a short distance from the town, 

especially on the heights beyond the river Kliasma, 
— From the want of manufactures, this place i is not, how- 
ever, in a very flourishing state. 

On the opposite bank of the Kliasma Dr. Pallas had 
the misfortune to fall as deep as his loins into a fissure 
concealed by drifts of snow, and there being no houses 
on the bank, he was forced to proceed in his wet 


* The real value of a ruble, by the course “of exchange a Ste 
Petersburg, varied in 1794 from 2s. 34d. to Qs. 83d. 
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clothes to the end of the next stage of thirty-seven 
‘versts (about twenty-five miles English) to the county 
town of Sudogda, The effects of this accident did . 
not appear, with respect to his health, till the fol. 
lowing spring; but it laid the foundation, we are in. 
formed of a diseased and valetudinary life. 

On the same day they reached the vicinity of Murom, 
and on the 23d passed within sight of that town, and 
proceeded as far as Lomova. The ice on the river 
Okka, over which they had to venture their lives for | 
twelve versts to Lipna, was extremely unsafe. 

Late on the evening of the 24th they arrived at 
Arsamas, after crossing the river Tesha. The soil, 
which had been sandy for several miles, changed to a 
rich black mould, extremely favourable to the culti- 

vation of hemp. Innumerable bundles of this plant 
were spread out near the different villages, where dure 
ing the winter it is dried in kilns. 

The town of Arsamas appears to have increased in 
trade, but its buildings are notimproved. The potash 
manufactures of this place,which our traveller formerly 
described, have several years ago been relinquished, 
on account of the insufficient profits they afforded to 
government; and the peasants have since been em. 
ployed in attending to the imperial studs. | 

The country aiong the river Tesha becomes pro. 
gressively more hilly, with an excellent black soil, 
Before they reached the village of Netshoévg they 
were obliged to repass this river, and travel over a 
fertile plain, varied with gentle elevations, and in- 
terspersed with handsome villages, till they reached 
Lukoyanof, formerly a village, but now enfranchised 
as a town, where they remained during the night of the | 
25th. 3 : 

The next day they proceeded through a fertile and 
open country to Tolskoi and Vasilef. Maidan, villages 
where formerly much pot-ash was prepared, but 
- which are now chiefly inhabited by fugitive subjects of 
the mobility. Here Dr. Pallas could not help feeling tk 
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greatest indignation at observing every where the most 
unpardonable waste of the oak, the pride and wealth 
of the forest, which is cut down by the Russian boor 
for the most common purposes. _ 

The government of Pensa is every where covered 
with beautiful forests of oak, and on the banks of the 
Atma they observed several young plantations of this 
valuable timber, belonging to the nobility, in a very 
flourishing condition, which is not the case in many 
other places, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
imperial domains, where the utmost neglect appears in 
this repect to prevail. 

They changed horses in the small town of Saransk, 
about noon, on the 27th, which, notwithstanding some 
manufactures of soap and leather, does not appear to 
be in a thriving state. Jn this place, and most of 
the adjacent villages, the smal] Asiatic moth, dlattg 
Asiutica, proves extremely troublesome. It is asserted 
that they every where destroy the great moth, dlatia 
Orientalis. These insects are said to be fond of asso- 
clating with crickets, and if both are put into a glass 
vessel and placed on the snow, even in mild weather, 
during sunshine, they become torpid, their bodies 
swell, and they seem to die instantly, but soon re- 
cover gn being removed to a warmer atmosphere. 

The birch and linden-tree delight in this soil, and — 
_ flourish in great perfection: the lime-tree is conducive 

_ to the general culture of bees, and might serve as the. 
most proper tree for groves along the road. 

Agriculture is most shamefully neglected in the 
government of Pensa; and the boors, though pos- 
sessing the most fertile country in the empire, live in 
the most wretched smoaky huts, and in the most dis- 
gusting state of uncleanliness; and their conduct to- 
wards the nobility, at the time of the rebellion of 
Pugatshef, bears evidence of their depravity. — 

Notwithstanding the numerous studs kept by the 
nobility, horses have advanced, during the last twenty 
years, to double their former price throughout Russia. 
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Both their horses and black cattle are under the mid- 
dle size, while the sheep, on the contrary, are large, 
Their flesh is of an agreeable flavour, but the wool is 
of an inferior quality, and for the most part black ; 
in February they commonly yearn two lambs. Every 
boor rears hogs for his domestic use, and during win- 
ter the pigs, lambs, and calves, livein the same apart, 
ment with the family. 

All kinds of poultry are here of a large size, and 
in every village pigeons My about in abundance. 

The species of grain chiefly raised in the district of 
Pensa, both for home consumption and exportation,, 
consist of rye, spelt, barley, oats, millet, and buck. 
wheat. The mills arc generally ill-constructed, and our 
travellers were supplied with the worst bread imagin. 
able. Though the soil is excellent, wheat they were in- 
_ formed would notthrivein most districts: it is said to be 
productive only in the. vicinity of some villages inhabited 
by Tartars, in the lower countries of the Usa, Hemp 
is also produced here in considerable abundance. 

All grain is here stacked near the villages, beside 
upon threshing-floors till it is again separated and 
dried in corn-kilns to fit it for threshing in winter. 
The straw is all thrown away, except what is used for 
thatching and for the cattle. In the same manner the 
dung in all these rich countries is cast into pits and 
pools near the villages, and thus improvidently wasted ; 
because their fallows improve in fertility the succeed- 
ing year without manure, and new arable land is in 
great abundance, The crops of hay yield here from 
fifty to seventy poods* from the desxttine+, or two 
thousand four hundred square roads, 

The city of Pensa, which is six hundred and sixty 
versts from Moscow, and one thousand three hundred 
and ninety-four from St. Petersburg, surprised our tra- 


* A pood is forty pounds weight. : 
+ A deszttine is two hundred and ten Rhenish feet brodd, ang 
five hundred and forty feet long, being 117,600 square fect. 
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vellers in a very agreeable manuer. When Dr. Pallas 
visited this place in 1768, it was theu only a market 
town, and he found it throughout built of wood, in a 
wretched and irregular manner, the churches excepted, - 
But since the establishment of the provincial govern. 
ment, many noble families have been induced to settle 
here, and to build elegant mansions, disposed in regue 
lar streets. 

This town, which is built on a height, and watercd 
by the Soura, with its numerous churches and spires, 
has a very magnificent appearance: the inhabitants 
are partial to commerce, and the shops are as well 
stocked here as at Moscow, which is not the case in 
other places. | 
_ . The little rivulet of Pensa, which supplies a part of 

‘the town with water, falls into the Soura, All the 
small kinds of fish found in the Volga are likewise 
caught here: neither lampreys, nor the large kind of 
sturgeons, are to be met with; but trout abounds in 
some branches of the Soura. 

In the government of Pensa a great quantity of 
spirits are distilled from malt; and lately the land. 
holders have begun to dig for pyrites; and, in some 
villages, manufactures of vitriol have been established. 
Mines of iron have also been discovered, and good 
mill-stones have been dug ont of the quarries in dif- 
ferent places, Pensa is situated on the left bank of 
the Soura, between the Pensa, which unites with Soura 
and two other rivulets Shelakhovka and Moika, partly 
at the foot and partly on the north-east side of an 
eminence near the junction of the Pensa Shelakhovka. 
This eminence is about fifteen fathoms above the bed 
of the first of these strcams. The earth throughout 
the government of Pensa is uniformly covered with a 
layer of the richest black mould, about two feet deep. 
- On the northern side of the town, at the mouth of 
“the Shelakhovka, a kind of new suburb is building, 
and here booths have been erected to accommodate 
those dealers who attend the weekly markets. ihe 
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town ts already embellished with many elegant houses, 
some of which are built of brick. All the old houses, 
which are to be demolished, must be re-built of brick 
or wood, agreeable to a ois approved of by the 
empress. The best houses already erected are con- 
tiguous to the principal place, on which stands the 
cathedral and another church built of stone; the 
house of the governor opposite to it, but somewhat 
lower ; two edifices are appropriated ie judicial pro- 
ceeding ; the house of the vice-governor, situated still 
lower on the side of the hill; the residence of the 
commander in chief ; a public school ; and some dwell. 
ing-honses with shops. There are also a few very 
handsome private houses, adorned with beautiful gar. 
dens and hot-houses. Among the ecclesiastical build. 
ings they observed a very antient menastery, with 
two churches of stone, and a nunnery, which has also 
two churches attached to it, The lower part of the 
town on the opposite bank of the Pensa, not being 
included in the new plan is to be gradually demolished. 
From the hilly nature of the ground, the streets are 
unsafe for carriages, and in some of them the wheels © 
must be clogged to prevent accidents; but on account 
of its elevated situation Pensa enjoys a free and salu. 
brious air. 

- A bridge over the river Soura leads to the Simbirsk 
asp through the mountainous and woody district of 
Troitzk ; and above the most antient lines of demarka- 
tion commences, which has been gradually raised 
against the encroachments of the Tartars. This line 
of defence, which consists of a wall defended by a 
ditch, is carried downward along the bank of the 
Soura to the mouth of the Issa, where it joins a similar 
and still more antient fortification, 

Near the above-mentioned wall is situated a very 
extensive botanic garden, belonging to Mr. Paterson, 
the apothecary. 

About four versts from Simbirsk begins the line of 
defence formed in the reign of the Tzar Alexia 
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Mikhailovitch, and which extends from the Soura te 
‘the Volga. This line is still in a state of tolerable 
repair, though all the fortified places connected with 
it have become open towns and villages. 

Trade and manufactures begin to increase and flou- 
trish at Pensa: the tradespeople of every description | 
have become more enterprising since the nobility have 
made this town their residence. Many foreigners have 
also settled here, which supply the inhabitants with 
every article of luxury and convenience. 

The great number of persons of rank who reside in 
or visit this town, has induced them to institute a 
private club, consisting of one hundred members, 
who meet every Saturday, held in an assembly-room 
erected on the principal place of the town. 

A considerable proportion of the people who in- 
habit this government, consists of Mordvines of the 
Mokshanic tribe ; and, indeed, if we are to judge from 
the names of the rivers and brooks, which are mostly 
of Mordvinic derivation, the government of Pensa 
must have formerly been the principal settlement of 
that people. 

On the sandy banks of the Soura the common white 
cabbage, brassica oleracea, grows in ‘abundance. 
After crossing this river they entered a forest of the 
same name, and passed two other rivulets, the last of 
which is about twelve versts distant from Soura ; night | 
overtook them in the Mokshanic village Selkisa. The 
Mordvines, who inhabit this country, are successful in 
the management of bees, which are kept simply in 
the hollow trunks of trees, instead of hives, and with 
only a slight covering during winter. They likewise 
rear a great number of cattle, but their sheep are of 
so inferior a kind, that the wool appears to be mixed 
with goat’s hair. ‘The peasants employ themselves in 
making tar, as resinous trees abound in this country. 

Beyond this village the ground is swampy, and in- 
tersected with rivualets, all of which flow into the 
Soura, but the country became more open and hilly as 
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they approached nearer to Youlok-Gorodishtshe, a 
market town, situated on the rivulet Youlok, where 
they arrived towards the close of day. This village is 
chiefly builton the left bank of the brook, and strongly 
fortified. 

On the 22d of September they reached Simbirsk ; the 
roads were so extremely bad that it was impossible to 
travel ‘during the night, and scarcely in the day, 
though they had a double relay. 

In their route our travellers passed through several 
Willages, chiefly inhabited by Mkoshanians, on both 
_ banks of the Soura. The prospect is terminated by ' 
hillocks, which rise in the environs of the river, and 
the country abounds with forests of oak, pine, and 
linden-trees, - 

The heights are uniformly composed of a grey co- 
loured argillaceous earth or flint, in horizontal strata, 
while the soil in the vallies consists of a black loam 
or potter’s clay. 

In those parts where numerous flocks of sheep are 
reared, the peasants dry a great quantity of linden 
Sprigs with their foliage, which affords an agreeable 
fodder for lambs in winter. Indeed it would appear 
from the accouut of Dr. Pallas, that this tree is of 
very general use inethe rural economy of Russia, both 
on account of its wood, of which all sorts of : furni. 
ture and domestic utensals are made, and also its va- 
Juable inner rind, which is employed in the manufac- 
tory of masts and cords. Several spots in the midst 
of their forests have been industriously converted into 
meadows, though many noxious herbs continue to 
spring up in great abundance. he land in the 
immediate vicinity of the villages is generally used 
for tillage; and our travellers every where observed 
much hemp and grain, between the 16th and 22d of 
September, both standing and cut down, but buried 
beneath the snow, and in a damaged ‘state, except 
what had been collected. during fine weather. The 
fields, sown with Winter-grain, presented a prospect 
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not léss melancholy, from the ravages that had been 
committed on them by a species of caterpillar, pha- 
lena frumentalis, which has within these few years 
infested the province of Kasan, The learned tra- 
veller, recommends as the best preventative against 
these destructive insects, to overspread the fields plen- 
tifully with ashes, as soon as the corn begins to ap= 
pear. bei. ioe “ada 
The vallies which divide these heights are intersected 
by numerous rivulets which flow into the Soura ; and 
many villages are built along their banks. At the 
junction of the Barish with the Soura, a chain of 
hillocks Gomiiences, which are continued along the 
course of the Volga. Thecountry is here more open, 
and the forests consist chiefly of birch trees. ‘The 
heights present at different interstices, white slips enc 
tirely barren, formed of cretaceous mari, similar to 
that which is found in almost all the hillocks from 
Simbirsk to the Ousa. ‘here is also discovered here, 
thin Jayers of feld-spath. 

Among the plants which grow in the deserts near 
the banks of the Volga, the dwarf almond tree, amyg. 
dalus nana, is the most plentiful. Its fruit is called 
Babovnick, or Kaimuk walnuts. Some landed pro- 
prietors collect this fruit, and extract from it an oil 
which, though bitter, is very agreeable in salads. 
Its taste somewhat resembles that of peach kernels, 
and a spiritous liquor is also distilled from it. 

The whole population of the government of Pensa, 
according to the statement of our traveller, amounted 
in February 1793, to 136,222 immediate subjects of 
the crown, including 3794 Tartars ; and 183,607 
boors, or vassals of the nobility. In the district o 
Pensa alone, are 18,727 boors of the latter descrip- 
tion, and only 1063 immediate vassals of the crown 5 
in that of Insara, there are computed to be 20,264 
of the former, and only 7209 of the latter class: nay, 
the district of Moksha contains but. 478 vassals of 
the crown, while those of the nobility amount te 
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22,393. According to an accurate survey, there are 
24,000 square roods of land to every male head in 
this province. From the peasants of the nobility, an 
annual tribute of twenty roubles is exacted; a sum 
not easily raised, hence these bocrs are sold at the 
_ price of 200 rubles each, together with the lands be« 
longing to a village. 

In this place the author takes occasion to urge the 
propriety, aud necessity, of a proper forest-police, 
on the domains belonging to the crown, in order td 
prevent the improvident waste of oak fit for ships 
building, as well as to enforce the necessity of culti- 
vating new plantations of this useful timber. _ 

___ In some parts of this province the linden-tree grows 

to a great height; and their honey owes its superior 
quality to the blossoms of this tree; the genuine lin. 
den honey is of a most delicious flavour. 

Birch trees are likewise very common; the oil ob. 
_tained from the white rind, is not only used in tanning 
the well known Russia leather, but is employed as a 
vermifuge balsam in the cure of wounds. 

Wild fruit-trees are not indigenous here. The 
cherry shrub, cerasus puméla, grows only in the sous 
thern deserts, in the district of Kerensk, hence the 
escutcheon peculiar to it, is a couple of sprigs bearing 
cherries in a silver field. | 

Various kinds of wild berries abound here, among 
these the most common are bramble and _ raspberries, 

lack-currants, cranberries, whortle-berries, and three 
species of strawberries. Few rare plants are found 
in this government. The most remarkable are the 
dwarf birch betulaana, the spurge olive Daphne 
mezereum, and the misletoe. iit. 

Fruit-trees do not thrive here, in general, in the 
open air, except the apple, and black cherry; the 
pear, plumb, and sweet cherry, require to be carefully 
covered in winter, as at Moscow, to preserve them from 
the rigour of winter. 

The Soura, which originates in the mountainous re-, 
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4ons in the government of Saratof, becomes a little 
above the city of Pensa, a Jarge navigable river, and 
frequently inundates the country to a considerable — 
distance. Notwithstanding some slight obstructions 
to the navigation at low water, occasioned by the 
trunks and branches of trees, &c. which it bears along 
with it in its course, a large quantity of grain and 
timber fit for ship-building, are annually conveyed 
down the Soura. Besides this river there two others, 
the Moksha and Vorona, which facilitate the carriage — 
of commodities from this fertile province to Moscow 
and Petersburg. 

This ready communication by water, the low price 
of the super-abundant grain, and the stock of wood 
still preserved in some districts, have induced private 
individuals, as well as the government, to establish 
many extensive distilleries of corn spirits, several 
giass-houses, and also manufactories of soap, pot-ash, 
and leather. Rye would appear to be the grain chiefly 
employed in their distilleries, and this being one of the 
most fertile provinces in Russia, they distil in it annu- 
ally from this and other wholesome grain, above two 
millions of gallons of proof spirit. 

I was very much delighted, says Professor Pallas, 
to meet with several ingenious naturalists in Pensa,’ 
who had collected a variety of the curious natural 
productions of this country, particularly the college. 
counsellor Martynof, and Mr. Paterson the apothe- 
cary. Among others, the former of these gentlemen 
has in his cabinet 2 jaw-bone, several grinders, a cal. 
cined ivory tooth, and a rib of an elephant, which 
were found buried near the village of Levino, fifty 
versts.from Pensa. He also exhibited to our travel. 
lers part of another tooth, which had been discovered 
in a brook that empties itself into the Soura. These 
and other vestiges of a former deluge, such as sheli- 
fish in a state of high preservation, and the remains 
of different marine productions, are likewise found, it 
would appear, even on the heights of Pensa. 

The government of Pensa, en account of its supe- 
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rior cultivation, contains but few wild animals; ex. 
cepting those of the forest. The large otter, and the 
lutreola, or small otter, are said to abound in the 
Moksha and Soura. The latter of these live on lob. 
sters, and when caught alive cannot be domesticated, 
but soon dies. 

The musk-rat, sorex moschatus, inhabits the Soura 
and other brooks, but the large grey house rat is un. 
known in these regions. 

A curious species, or mongrel variety of the do. 
mestic cat, attracted a large share of the author’s at. 
tention. It was the offspring of a black cat, and had ~ 
kittened three young ones, exactly resembling each 
other. Their mother lived alone in the village of Ni- 
Kolyskoi, and often retired to a young forest, behinda 
garden which is laid out in the Knglish style. It was 
remarked that this cat had absented herself during 
the rutting season; and it was also reported, that she 
had formerly had kittens of the common kind, which 
she devoured a few hours after their birth. He saw 


two of her brood in the house of Counsellor Marty. 


lof, and one in that of the Lord-lieutenant. The 
form and hair of this cat exhibit a very extraordinary 
appearance. She is of a middle size, has somewhat 
smaller legs than\the common cat, and the head is 
longer towards the nose. The tail is thrice the length 
of the head. ‘he colour of the body is a light ches~ 
nut brown, like that of the pole-cat, but blacker on 
the back, especially towards the tail, and paler along 
the sides and belly. The throat is whiter, and the 


female has a white spot on the lower part of the neck, 


A black streak runs along the nose, surrounds the 
eyes, and ends in a point on the forehead. The ears, 
paws, and tail are quite black. The hair, like that 
ef the pole-cat, is softer than the hair of the common 


eat, and the lower or furry part is of a whitish grev. 


The hair of the tail is somewhat elastic, and lies flat in 

divisions, The exquisite olfactory sense, agility, and 

other characteristics of these three animals, are similar 
¢2 
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to those of the cammon cat. But they had been ex. 
tremely wild at first, hid themselves in cellars and 
holes, nay even burrowed under ground, and had not, 
at the time our travellers saw them, acquired the so- 
ciable qualities of our domestic cat. 

With respect to the winged tribe, there are in the 
government of Pensa, a great number of heath and 
wood-cocks, many tame and wild ducks, and in winter 
innumerable flocks of small birds swarm about the 
stacks and thrashing-floors of the villages. The bird- 
catchers from Moscow catch many thousand green- 
finches, which they carry back to that city for sale. 

The rivers of this government abound with fish, buf 
except trout, there is none that deserves to be parti. 
cularly noticed. 

Except a few old fortifications, this province can= 
not boast of many remains of antiquity. 

On the afternoon of the 9th of March our travellers 
left Pensa, with a grateful sense of the hospitality they 
had experienced in that town. The road at first led 
over a hilly country, but after a while they descended 
into a plain intersected by branches of the Pensa, 
and stopt at a village built on the banks of this brook. 

All the names of rivers &c. which lie beyond the line 
of defence already mentioned, are of Tartar deriva. 
tion, and the term Kondaly, the name of a brook 
twenty-four versts from Pensa, signifies the water of 
the beavers, and affords a proof of the former existence 
of that curious animal in these regions, 

From Kondaly our travellers proceeded to Klyunt- 
shik, twenty-two versts, during the night, and again 
set forward early on the morning of the 10th, on their 
way to T'shunakino, seventy versts from the Souraa 

During the whole of their journey through the go- 
vernment of Pensa, and as far as Saratof, they were 
accompanied by small flights of snow- hammers, which 
flew before the horses, and boldly alighted on the 
road. Their road now extended over elevated plains, 
clothed with birch-trees, After descending from 
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these elevations, and crossing the Krutetz, they had 
still twenty-one versts ta travel, before reaching the 
small district town of Petrofsk, built by Peter the 
Great during the Persian war. The river Medve. 
ditza runs through this town, which has nothing to 
boast of but the regularity of its streets. In that 
quarter of the town, which oc¢upies the southern 
bank of the river, they observed some remains of a 
curious wooden fortification. 

On account of the deep snow, travelling was so 
extremely dificult, that they were compelled to stop 
during the night at Mokroi, a village about twenty-five 
vyersts distant from Petrofsk. , i 

On the 1! th they crossed the brook Mokraya, after 
descending a very steep precipice; on this occasion, 
they had the misfortunesto have one of their carriages 
overset, but fortunately received no material injury. 
Ata short distance from this village the country be. » 
comes extremely mountainous, and is intersected by 
deep glens, covered with linden and various other trees, 
‘Two versts farther brought them to the Mordvinic vil. 
lage Orkino, which is situated in a deep valley. Thenext 
stage brought them to Golitzyn, so termed after the 
prince of that name. It has a church, and isinhabited | 
by about a hundred Russian families, and six hundred 
Malo-Russians. Their clay dwellings are more 
cleanly and couvenient than those in most of the 
other villages, being furnished with chimneys, and 
having the walls white-washed both within and with. 
out. These villagers are good-natured, rather opu- 


lent, and possess numerous herds of .cattle, of the 


Ukranian breed, as also flocks of ‘I'sherkessian sheep, 
with long tails, excellent poultry, and spirited horses. 
The soil is rich, and generally consists of a vegetable 
stratum, not less than a fathom in thickness. 

As our fravellers approached towards the south, 
they observed a great number of vegetable produc- 
tions, which do not thrive in the colder government 
of Pensa; such as the dwarf cherry-tree of the Vim 
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tula, the hawthorn, &c. Two German colonies are 
established in this fertile province to the right of the 
Sokura, at a great distance from their countrymen on 
the banks of the Volga. 

After passing the Sokura, and proceeding over a 
tract of high woodlands, the trees of which exhibited 
a singular appearance from their flexible branches 
being bent downwards with the weight of the icicles 
adhering to them, the road descended to the brook 
Lepshinovka, on the banks of which stand several 
small villages, and at a short distance farther, after 
a stage of twenty-one versts, our travellers reached 
the village Khlebnovka, situated on a little brook, 
which was completely cleared of ice. ‘This brook 
receives from the neighbouring vailies several springs 
that never freeze, and it flows towards the Kurdyum, 
in a southern direction, through so warma dale, that 
the snow was partly melted, and the frost had left the 
ground. This sudden change of temperature was 
distinctly perceivable by the mild breeze which came 
from the valley, on a day when the cold had before 
amounted to seven degrees of Reaumur. Wild ducks 
had already made their appearance in this place, but 
scarcely had they asccnded the gently rising and lofty 
heights on the opposite side of the brook, which ex- 
tends about fifteen versts to the stage Kurdyum, and 
eighteen towards Saratof, when they again found 
winter in its severest form. So much does the par- 
ticular situation of countries contribute to the local 
warieties of climate. | 

Saratof, has of late greatly increased in population 
and trade, and is the only town in Russia, where the 
author found the necessaries of life at nearly the same 
moderate prices as they were in 1773. Indeed in al! 
the places situated on the Volga, below Kasan, the 
city of Astrakhan exceptedy the prices of provisions 
have not been considerably raised; because neces- 
saries are there produced in the greatest abundance, 
and luxuries are not yet held in much estimation. 
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Several distant towns are partly supplied with grain 
from this neighbourhood, a supply to which the Ger. 
man colonies, which are rapidly increasing both in 
population and opulence, greatly contribute. 
The winter, we are informed, is here regular and 
moderate, with heavy falls of snow; the weather of 
_ Spring and autumn is generally wholesome and the — 
summer delightful. The various degrees of heat and 
cold do not exceed twenty-seven degrees above and 
below the freezing point, and even those do not occur 
to such an extent every year. Insuch a temperature, 
all kinds of fruit thrive exceedingly well. Hence, the 
aulic counceller, Dr. Meyer, was induced to establish 
a nursery of several thousand fruit-trees, reared from 
the seed, on a farm called Khutor, about twenty-five 
versts from Saratof. These trees were ingrafted the 
following summer with sprigs brought from Hanover, 
and Professor Pallas had since the satisfaction to 
learn by letter, that they were in a very flourishing 
state. Having no doubt but that mulberry trees 
would also thrive in this situation, he suggests the 
propriety of distributing among the planters, concise 
printed directions, relative to the rearing of the silk- 
worm, and that the respective clergy ought to con- 
. tribute towards introduciag and recommending this 
_ profitable branch of domestic economy. 

Our travellers were in hopes of hailing the approach 
of spring at Saratof; but, contrary to their expecta. 
tions, found the ground covered with a deep snow, 
which had succeeded the mild weather of February, 
and the frost was of such intensity and continuance, 
that they were obliged to avail themselves of the usual 
winter road, and proceed in covered sledges. 

After remaining two days at Saratof, on the 14th 
of March, they continued their journey down to 
Tzaritzin, on the icy pavement of the Volga, which 
was nearly a yard in thickness. - This road is 
about forty versts in extent, is made for the most 
part on the mountainous right bank, partly on the 
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river itself, and partly on its branches. The first 
night our travellers slept at Sinenki, and on the 15th 
proceeded along the Volga, for seven versts, to the 
Germany colony of Sosnovka. Since the last thaw 
had rendered the ice on the river rather unsafe, the 
road had been made on a more solid bottom, through 
these colonies. These Germans are mostly of the 
Lutheran persuasion; they have built at their own 
expence a small church, and propose to appoint, con— 
jointly with the congregation at Talovko, a common 
pastor selected from among the Moravian brethren 5 
and it appears not improbable, that most of the 
German colonies on the banks of the Volga, will gra- 
dually embrace the principles of that sect. From 
this place to the colony of Talovka, situated on the 
banks of the shallow Karamysh, which after joining 
the Medveditza falls into the Don, the roads were 
nearly impassible, on account of the snow having 
drifted into the narrow tracks of the road. From 
this place they again procecded in the direction of the 
Volga, which flows for upwards of three versts, under 
a steep bank, through a gradually declining valley. 

In these and some other of the colonies on the 
Karamysh, the want of fuel had been severely felt 
previous to the year 1788, since which the inhabi- 
tants have learnt to make an artificial peat with dung 
and straw. This artificial turf has long been used 
by the Crim Tartars; it burns with a flame not un- 
like sea-coal, and imparts excellent heat, particularly 
to stoves and ovens for baking. Tive or six pieces of 
it are sufficient to heat an oven, and a few men with 
several pair of horses or oxen, are abie to prepare in 
the course of the week, sufficient fuel for the whole 
winter. 

From Talovka, our travellers proceeded ten versts 
to the Russian village of Bobrovka, situated on a 
brook of the same name, and from thence, ten versts 
farther to the colony of Lyesnoi Karamysh. ta 
short distance from this place is the eastern source of 
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~ the Hovla, called Rossoskhi, which flows near the 
colony, amid a beautiful dale, and afterwards unites 
in a deep deli, with the principal branch of the Tlovla, 
which almost in a line issues from an eminence in a 
north-west direction. 

The colony of Rossoskhi, ten versts from the last 
stage, was originally a French ‘settlement. The 
French colonists have however for the most part been 
permitted to emigrate to other provinces of Russia, 
and are now-succeeded by the more industrious Ger- 
mans, who were selected from different settlements. 

From this place our travellers proceeded along the 
banks of the [Jovla, and after passing an Hussar co- 
Jony, situated on the brook Yelshanka, arrived at 
the flourishing Roman ‘Catholic colony of Kamenka, 
where they reposed during the night, having suffered 
much inconvenience the preceding day, from the in- 
tensity of the heat, occasioned by the reflection of 
the sun-beams from the snow, accompanied by a keen 
north-west wind, which continued during the whole 
of their journey from Saratof. The Volga is not 
more than fifteen versts distance from this place in a 
straight line. 

On the 16th they arrived at the Catholic colony of 
Panovka, near to which®is another called Ilovla, 
which like the former, is not in a thriving state. ¢¢ I¢ 
is indeed,” says Professor Pailas, ‘¢ remarkable, that 
here as well as in'Germany, the Roman Catholic re. 
ligion is attended with an unfavourable effect on the 
industry and prosperity of the inhabitants.” 

Ust-Grasnukha, where they next arrived is the 
dast colony on the road to Kamyshenka, and as the 
distance between these places is forty-five versts, the 
colonies situated in a lateral direction, are obliged to 
furnish travellers with horses on the intervening stage. 
But though notice had been sent to that effect, no relay 
appeared, and the horses being unable to proceed over 
a mountainous tract of country, towards Kamyshenka, 
Dr. Pallas resolved to visit Protopopovka, a mill and 
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country-house, belonging to the venerable lieutenant. 
colonel Pasor, by whom he and his companions were 
received with every mark of hospitality. This rural 
abode is situated on an eastern creek of the rivulet 
Hlovia, in a beautiful plain, surrounded with sloping 
hills, richly covered with wood. About half way on 
their stage, they passed a milland a beautiful orchard, 
erected and planted by the old gentleman, and sold to 
one of the colonists. The incurvation of the Hovla, on 
which the post-house is situated, is remarkable on 
account of the sepulchral hill which contains the 
remains of the unfortunate astronomer Lowitz, who, 
during the rebellion in Russia, was taken at Dobrinka, 
and dragged by a ferocious banditti to the head 
quarters of their chief, on the banks of this river, 
where in August 1774, he was impaled alive, and 
afterwards hanged. 

On the 17th they proceeded with the new relay, 
which had arrived in the night, and after crossing the 
brook Kamyshenka, advanced to the town and for- 
tress of that name, where they arrived about noon, 
and repoeed the following night. 

On the i8th they proceeded with a continued 
north-east wind, which enabled them to travel with 
great expedition along the ite of the Volga. This 
circumstance afforded Professor Pallas much pleasure, 
as it enabled him to examine the whole diameter of 
the high stratified hills, which extend along the in. 
tersected right bank of this river, down to Tzaritzin. 
This bank isformed of precipices, rising from five to 
ten fathoms above the level of the current; it has a 
sloping declivity towards the base, from ten to twenty 
fathoms in breadth, and from six to nine feet per- 
pendicular height, overgrown with stunted white pop= 
lar and willow trees, and is entirely inundated by 
the streams at high water. ‘The steep bank, almost 
in every direction, exhibits frequent breaches, and in 
several places channels of different sizes, which ex- 
tead more or less into the land, and conduct springs, 
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rain, and snow water into the river. From the soft 
strata being washed away by the floods, these chan. 
nels sink deeper every year. On the sloping edges of 
these brooks, and on the soil projecting over the bank 
of the river, there generally grows small elms, and 
other umbrageous species of trees, but the lower sides 
of the cliffs are overhung with black and white ‘pop. 
Jar trees and willows. The principal part of this 
stratified bank consists of a yellowish sand, in layers 
of different thickness, which are either in part, or 
entirely, petrified, in some places frangible, and in 
others intermixed with a great variety of muscle and 
other shells. 

Our travellers were benighted at Antipovka, and 

on the 19th by day-break pursued their journey along 
the course of the Volga, which is diversified with two 
small islands. At Bolyklea the river appeared to be 
rather dangerous, on account of the large fissures in 
the ice, in which ducks had already made their appear- 
ance, which induced our travellers to attempt 2 new 
road over the heights of the country. But scarcely 
had they proceeded a verst, when the snow, which 
Jay a yard deep, obliged them to desist, and night 
approaching, they were compelled to seek shelter in 
the wretched habitations of the new settlers at Pro- 
leika, and on the following morning they continued 
their journey on to the Volga, though not without 
danger. 
After travelling a short space, the banks of the 
river exhibited broken layers of stone, till they ap. 
proached Strelnoi Buyerak, near to which the stratum 
of sand.stone rises continually, and forms the Strelnye.. 
Gory, or arrow mounts, which ascend from ten to 
fifteen fathoms above the Volga, exhibiting various 
figures, like busts om pedestals, which project in a 
row from the bank. A little below this, the high 
bank is intersected by a broad glen, which terminates 
three versts farther near the watery glen, on the bor- 
der of which a village has lately been built. 
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A little below this village the strata of sand-stone 
again appear, and are partly formed by nature into 
curious divisions of rock, like brick-work, ornamented 
with a variety of vases. eis 

_ ‘Towards the broad mouth of the Olenia, or stag- 
brook, thelofty mounts of sandy-strata retire and here 
our travellers were obliged to leave the right bank of 
the Volga, on account of aneck of land that runs into 
the river, and an extensive sand-bank, which was 
thinly covered with snow. Proceeding by a bushy 
island, they again approached the right bank of the 
river, near the mouth of the brook Peskovatka, where 
they once more met with sandy strata. Opposite this 
brook there is another island, on an elevated part of 
which the late Ataman, or captain of the Kozaks, 
M. Porsitzki, has planted an orchard in a romantic 
situation. The strata now begin to decline, with the 
current of the river; and from this neighbourhood is- 
sues a collateral branch of the Volga, called Voloshka, 
on which is built Pogrominskaya Sloboda, Farther 
down the river they reached Dubovka, formerly the 
principal seat of the Kozaks of the Volga. Since these 
Kozaks. were transplanted, about sixteen years, ago, 
to the line of the Caucasus, a new colouy has been 
established here, amounting to nearly one thousand 
persons. 

Below Dubovka, they passed several glens, in their 
way to Verchnaya Pitshuga, where a mill and afarm. 
house has been erected by the college-counsellor 
Rytshkof. Being again impeded by a large fissure in 
the ice, which forcad them to cross and re-cross the 
fiver, they reached Varshina Vataga, twenty-five 
versts distant frem Dubofka. -Here they changed 
horses, and proceeded, on account of the increasing 
thaw, in the most expeditious manner possible towards 
Tzaritzin. | 

‘¢ We were entertained,” says professor Pallas, 
<¢ with the great diversity of objects we beheld during 
our winter journey to Tzaritzin, whe-c we arrived 
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early in the afternoon on the 20th of March, in frosty 
weather. The earth was still covered with deep snow, 
and the ice on the river was solid. In former years, 
at this season, and in these southern regions, accord- 
ing to the natural vicissitudes of things, the summer 
fields were sown, cattle grazed on the fresh pastures, 
and the first plants of spring used to be in full bloom; 
the cold north-east winds, which succeeded those from 
the north-west, continued with serene weather through 
the whole month of March, and the night-frosts were 
so intense, that the meridian sun could scarcely softeh 
the earth. 


CHAP. II. 


Remarks during excursions along the southern © 
Volga. 


_ The first birds of passage had shewn themselves in 
February, but again disappeared. Wild fowls of dif. 
ferent kinds, which usually fly in pairs, were now 
observed in the fissures of the ice; and the birds of 
prey hovering singly in search of their quarry. The 


-snow-hammer and winter lark remained here till the 


second of April, before they emigrated to the northern 
regions, . 
At length, after a long and severe winter, two 


-calm foggy days intervened with the new moon of 


April; the wind changed to the east, and brought on 


_ 4 premature thaw: thus in the beginning of April all 
‘the snow which lay on the eastern and southern sides 


of the heights suddenly dissolved; the waters rushed 
into the rivulets, and formed rapid torrents, which 


precipitated themselves into the Volga. The ice of 


this river now became very unsafe, being split in many 
places: the first swallows arrived on the fourth of 


April, and several other birds of passage were ob- 
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served either arriving hither, or withdrawing to the 
north. 4 

On the 6th of April the streams of snow-water al- 
most entirely ceased to flow; and the high lands be- 
gan to dry; vernal flowers were seen sprouting forth 
in every direction, while the chafer and mountain- 
mouse awoke from their brumal slumber. On the 
seventh the ice of the Volga broke up compleatly $ 
the thaw being accompanied with a warm rain. Ve- 
getation now proceeded so rapidly, that on the eighth 
the low warm grounds and vallies were covered with 
flowers in full blossom. On the 9th a white crane, 
by the Russians termed Starkh, was shot on the op- 
posite bank of the Volga. 

_ After this sudden change of the season, professor 
Pallas began to prepare for his botanical excursion on 
the southern bank of the Volga; and his first journey 
was to thecolony of the evangelical brethren at Sarepta, 
or Sarpa, where he staid till the 18th, and then slowly 
proceeded on his journey to Astrakhan. 

Tzaritzin is, next to Astrakhan, the first in- 
habited, and most antient fortified place on the lower 
Volga. 

It is situated close to the mouth of the small rivu- 
let Tzaritza, on the right bank of the principal river, 
which alittle farther up the stream forms an island 
called Deneshnoi, and on the left side sends forth a 
small collateral branch called the Akhtouba. To the 
right of the fortress, the Volga divides itself, and 
forms another island which has received the name of 
Sarpinskoi Ostrov, from its extending beyond the 
mouth of the Sarpa. This rivulet joins the main river 
upwards of fifteen versts below the island, which 
abounds with wood, and has excellent meadows ; 
there are several houses built: on it. 

According to the old mode of building, the fortress 
consists of a high mound and bastions, without any 
outworks, and declines toward the steep bank of the 
Volga, which is strengthened by pallisades. It is 
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separated from the eminenccs that extend along this 
bank by a spacious plain, which occupies the angle 
between the Volga and the Tzaritza; yet these heights 
command the whole fortress. The works were repaired _ 
by some Turkish prisoners, and the fort rebuilt and 
strengthened previous to 1774, which proved extremely 
fortunate, when lawless bands of boors and Kozaks 
infested this neighbourhood, Pugatshef, the leader 
of the rebels, attacked the town of [Tzaritzin without 
success, and was obliged to relinquish the attempt. 

The inner buildings of the fortress are indifferent, 
and in short, the whole town, and even one of the 
three churches, are built of wood. Except the newly 
erected booths little improvements, we are informed, 
have taken place in the buildings since the author’s 
former visit to this place; but as in the summer of 
1793 the greatest part of this town was laid in ashes, 
it will probably be rebuilt on a more elegant and re. 
gular plan. 

The market-place is extensive, and contains a great 
number of shops. There are many wealthy merchants 
in this town, who carry on an itinerant trade, with 
the hordes of Kalmuks, during the summer, and be. 
sides derive great profits from the neighbouring fish. 
eries. The lower class of the inhabitants maintain 

themselves by rearing cattle, by the cultivation of cn. 
cumbers, sugar, and water-melons, which almost 
spontaneously thrive in this climate, and by fishdries, 
as well as by their emoluments as carriers. But there 
is a great want of mechanics at Tzaritzin, from which 
the German colonies in the vicinity derive consider- 
able advantage. 

The number of Kozaks in the fortress consists of 
only one hundred men, who are merely employed as 
escorts for the post stations, and the line of Tzaritzin 
as it is called, is defended by the Kozaks of the Don. 

The commandant of the fortress was formerly en. 
trusted with the civil government of the burghers, 
and the district of the country which, however, is but 
thinly peopled. But in 1713 the high directorial se. 
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aate appointed in this place a court of chancery for 
the management of civil and economical affairs; an 
institution which promises to become more import- 
ant on account of the increasing population. 

Beyond the limits of the fortress, along the Volga, 
stands an irregular suburb, inhabited chiefly by 
Kozaks, but part of it was obliged to be demolished, 
when the rebels made the attack already mentioned. 

The country round Tzaritzin abounds with every 
production of nature, and is far superior in this re- 
spect to the whole arid tract of land bordering on the 
river Volga. ‘There are any extensive regions here 
which, notwithstanding the drought of this climate, 
would produce plenty of grain, on account of their 
internal humidity ; but we learn that they are foolishly 
cultivated for no other purpose than that of rearing 
water-melons, which arrive at great perfection, na 
soil that seems peculiarly favourable to the vine, as 
well as every other species of fruit, the culture of 
which requires a hot climate. In short, all kinds of 
vegetables might be raised in the gardens of this coun- 
try, to an uncommon size and of the richest flavour, 
if properly attended tc, Many plants grow wild here 
which are not to be found in the higher tracts of the 
Volga, nor in any otaer parts of Russia. The wild 
pear-tree thrives in the vicinity of Dubovka; the 
mulberry-tree flourishes, without any artificial aid, 
in the low wilderness near the Akhtouba, and in the 
dells along the Sarpa. Tamarisks, and the Clematis 
Orientalés, first appear as nature plants near to Tzarit- 
zin, and wild plum-trees are common on the banks of 
the brook Manytsh and the river Kuma. Chervyil, 
scandiz cerefolium is found in the glens along the 
Sarpa, and dittany, lepedium satioum, grows wild on 
the higher nitrous soil near that rivulet, and in the 
vicinity of Sarepta. Professor Pallas having sown the 
Phaseolus radiatus, in an uncultivated melon-garden 
hard by this place, it flowered early, like all other 
Chinese plants which delight in a hot climate, and 
produced its seeds in the greatest perfection, in the 
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month of August; though Linnzus says, that this 
plant does not flower nor seed in Sweden, except in 
the most powerful hot-beds. The dwarf-almond, the 
plum-tree, and some other vegetables, frequently blose 
som, a second time in this country during autumn. 

The heights, we are informed, afford excellent 
pasturage, while the islands and marshes, between the 
Volga and Akhtouba, produce abundant crops of hay. 

Sufficient fire-wood is also obtained from the lew 
grounds, and timber is readily procured from the 
higher tracts, by the easy inland navigation. The soil 
is very favourable to the culture of mulberry-trees, 
which might be raised in extensive plantations: their 
leaves being valuable for the nutriment of the silk 
worm, by which means considerable quantities of silk 
might be produced. 

By an accurate measurement, Professor Pallas as- 
certained that the ground on which the fortress of 
Tzaritzin stands, is one hundred and twenty-six Eng- 
lish feet above the lowest water-mark of the Volga; 
and that the heights which extend hence along that 
river, form a stil greater elevation. 

The upper part of Glubokoi Buyerak, or the deep 
glen which intersects the first eminences above T zarit- 
zin, becomes annually deeper. ‘towards the base it 
first presents beautiful dark grey strata of fine clay; 
next to these a lighter grey lamellated fuller’s earth, 
interspersed with irregular layers of sand, and above 
them variegated strata of sand and id intermixed 
with pebbles of various colours; but on the upper 
part, where the water has scooped out a cavity, in 
form of a bason, there is below the loam a stratum of 
the most beautiful, uniform, and delicate quartz. 
sand, of a milk-white colour, such as is-held in the 
highest estimation by manufacturers of glass, and or- 
namental gardeners. ‘These mingled and variously 
broken layers, in the opinion of Professor Pallas, 
sufficiently prove that the surface of the hilly country 
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consists of strata precipitated by the sea, and carried 
hither by the waters. 

The following table shews the highest point as the 
inundations of the Volga during a serics of years, 
From 1775 to 1779 this river exceeded the lowest wa- 
ter as follows: 


Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. 
In 1775 39 2 In 1784 _27 4 
1776. 26:2 3 178325 B5s<2 
1777 25.10 1786 28 1 
1778 25 9 W/Sf .427%:6 
1779 27 10 1788 30 10 
1780 25 81 1789 34 3 
1781 26 6 1790 26 9 
1782 26 O £7 9155,25: 2 
E733... 27-1: 1792 28-6 


From the above table it appears, that since 1772, 
1773, and 1774, when the Volga rose nearly forty 
feet, oe ener have not since risen to that height. 
Professor Pallas hesitates, however, to decide whether - 
the smaller quantity of snow and rain that had fallen 
_ in the higher countries, the greater evaporation of the 
Caspian sea, or the progressive extension and cavities. 
of the different mouths of the river have produced this 
deviation from its former rise. ‘* Perhaps,” he ob- 
serves, ** al] these causes have co-operated to effect 
this change, and perhaps the highest swell of the river 
is, like the weather, subject to periodical variations.” 

Since our traveller formerly visited these regions, 
government have endeavoured to colonize the desert 
of Astrakhan, and several villages have been built on 
the banks of the Volga, others on the Sarpa, on the 
sources of the Sall, and along the borders of the river 
Kuma. These villages are mostly inhabited by Rus. 
sians, except a few, in which Tartars, and-people of 
other tribes, have settled such as could be collected 
from the south and east of Moscow, 
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Between Tzaritzin and Serepta our travellers passed 
a handsome village called Otrada, or Recreation, the 
summer residence of the lieutenant-general and sena« 
tor Nikita Aphanassievitch Beketof, a very enlight. 
ened and active economist. On the post-road, close 
to the banks of the Volga, he has established a con. 
siderable colony of emigrants from Russia Minor. 

The soil is sufficiently fertile on the declivity of the 
high lands in these regions; though intermediate saline 
spots occur, where the seed necessarily perishes. Se. 
nator Beketof has endeavoured by manure to fertilize 
such spots; but professor Pallas advised to make ex. 
periments with lime, or with an admixture of calca- 
reous marle, which he conceived would probably de- 
compose the neutral salts, and disengage the alkaline 
particles of the soil. 

Otrada is the first place in Russia whére white mus. 
tard has been cultivated on a large scale. After it 
has been decorticated in hand mills, the oil is expressed. 
from it, and the mealy part which remains, employed 
like English mustard, to which it is by no means ine 
ferior, and is exported to foreign markets. 

This crop, it is said, usually produces sixty-fold, 
and the oil and flower of mustard exceed the value of 
wheat in.a similar proportion. 

A mill built on the estate of Otrada is a very com- 
plicated piece of machinery; the lower Yelshanka at 
its decent from the high grounds, is dammed in for the 
purpose of supplying it with water; and this stream, 
after passyng through the sluices, is employed for 
watering the fields and gardens. 

Though Sarepta, soon after professor Pallas’s for. 
mer journey, had been plundered by the bands of 
Pugatchef, he yet found it much improved, and in a 
state of increasing prosperity.. The market-place is 
regular, and adorned with elegant buildings, -speci- 
ally the church, and the comfortable habitations o 
the Moravians. ‘ 

The number of useful inhabitants have been muc 
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_ increased, not only by new settlers, but also by na. 
tives. All the houses of this place are adapted for 
two families. The internal increase of the colony, it 
would however appear, has not been so considerable, 
probably owing to the late marriages enjoined among © 
the Moravians. Many of the unmarried sisters, we 
are informed, are consigned to a sickly life, or an une 
timely grave; and other useful members of the com. 
munity are carried off by difficult parturition, to which 
females married at an advanced age are generally sub- 
ject. The inhabitants, nevertheless, enjoy a good 
state of health, since they have become accustomed to 
the climate; and they also appear, it should seem, to 
be perfectly satisfied with their lot. Every family has 
sufficient cattle, and smal! gardens along the Sarpa, 
which are made with much labour, by carrying soil 
thither from the surface of the high desert. 

Several cf these colonists have made a successful 
attempt to cultivate the vine: among others, the vines 
yard, belonging to the widow of the late Dr. Weir, 
that established by M. Nitsckmanor, an apothecary, 
retired from practice, and’especially that of the pre— 
sident physician to the colony, doctor Seydel, a wor- 
thy and benevolent character, are all honourably 
mentioned by our author. This last gentleman has 
also formed an-extensive garden and pleasure grounds 
on the right bank of the Sarpa; and he has also 
planted a considerable number of mulberry—trees with 
a view to introduce the rearing of silk-worms. The 
Cleagnus latifolia endures the cold of winter in his 
garden without any covering; itis much, however, to 
be regretted, that the friends of horticulture here are 
in want of a good species of cherry, plum, and other. 
fruit—trees for engrafting their native stocks. 

The best wine produced at Sarepta, and which is 
similar to champaign, is that of M. Nitschman, who 
takes uncommon pains in pressing the grapes, and 
fermenting the juice. With this view, he collects the 
whte Hungarian grapes, plucking them from the 
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stalk, and keeping the first juice separate, the re. 
mainder he passes through the press, with the addition 
of water, and converts it into an acidulated drink or 

vinegar. 

He has observed, we are told, that on account of 
the luxuriant evowth of the deep-rooted old vines, 
their brauches ought to be lopped so as to leave ten, 
twelve, or even Afteen eyes, because the lower buds 
are usually unproductive, while the upper ones have 
frequently three shoots from two to three fathoms in 
length, each of which-bears two or three bunches of 
grapes. After a few years he cuts down the old vines, 
which are nearly a foot in circumference, and replaces 
them with rigorous two year old plants; and most of 
the; cultivators in his neighbourhood would now ap. 
pear to be convinced, that a good vintage can only be 
obtained by following his example. 

The most remarkable manufactures carried on by 
the united brethren we are informed are the follow. 
ing: nine or ten looms for weaving handkerchiefs of 
a mixed texture of silk and linen; eight looms for 
manufacturing cotton stockings, and striped night. 
caps, which are in great demand for the women 
of the Kozaks. There is likewise here a smali 
manufactory of Manchester goods, such as vel- 
veret and calico, which are made in great pers 
fection, bat cannot be sold so low as those im— 
ported from England. Without mentioning (says 
the author) the less important trades, as goldsmiths, 
watch-makers, book-binders, shoe-makers, tailors, 
and others, i shall only observe that the cotton yarn 
used in the above-mentioned manufactories is also dyed 
here, for which purposea particular work, for dyeing 
Turkey red and Indigo blue, and a smaller work for 
dyeing the Manchester goods are established in this 
building. The Turkey red is here treated with oil; 


but the colour is inferior to that sieving by the 
Armenians af Astrakhan, 
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Next to the house of the fraternity, there is a tan. 
yard, in which the thinner kinds of leather, and 
strong hides for soles are preserved ; adjoining to this 
is the carpenter’s yard, the baking-house, and at a 
small distance the slaughter-house, both built of stone. 
Close to these, the United Brethren were, during our 
traveller’s stay here, employed in building a stone. 
kitchen, furnished with every convenience. The main 
building itself was enlarged by an additional wing, 
in the erection of which, however, the garden has 
been desolated and covered with rubbish. 

fn the house inhabited by the United Sisters, be- 
sides the usual female employment of sewing, washing, 
and other domestic occupations, handkerchiefs are — 
now manufactured, and various articles of embroidery 
finished with uncommon skill and elegance. The 
garden, which the sisters cultivate without any as 
sitance, affords a pattern of industry, cleanliness, and 
regularity. 

The distillation of corn-spirits, and manufacture 
of candles, are important branches of trade carried 
on by the colony, and the latter is particularly proz 
fitable, as the candles of this place are sent to St. 
Petersburgh, and thence exported to distant countries, 

The mill belonging to this colony has, in its pre- 
sent improved state, a sawing-mill, a8 well as an ex- 
cellent flour-mill, of two lofts on one side for grind. 
ing wheat, and in the other side, two lofts for rye. 
meal, and a stamping mill for millet. Double wheels 
have been placed over each other, to connect the 
machinery with the upper wheel at high water, and 
thus keep the mill continually going. In the year 
1783, the dam of this valuable mill was swept away 
by the extraordinary rise and pressure of the water of 
the Sarpa. 

_ The brewery is at some distance from the colonial 
houses, on the banks of the Volga, and is a most pro- 
fitable branch of business. The sale of beer is very 
considerable, on account of the numerous transports 
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which pass through this place to Astrakhan. In au. 
tumn 1792, before the ice on the Volga had acquired 
sufficient solidity to support loaded sledges, no less 
than sixteen thousand nine hundred of these vehicles, 
each drawn by one horse, passed through Savepta. 
The ingenious inhabitants of Sarepta, brew a kind of 
beer from their very abundant and cheap water. 
melons, with the addition of hops: they also prepare 
@ conserve or marmalede, from this fruit, which is a 
good substitute for syrup or treacle. Perhaps a to. 
lerable wine might be made of melons, se proper 
' Management. 

The chemists of Sarepta have, the author informs 
us, for several years past, followed a process of puri 
fying the common salt obtained from the lakes of this 
country, and by the natives called Busuwn. This 
highly purified salt is sold at a moderate price, and 
would be a profitable article of commerce. 

A few years ago the Mus decumanus, or grey wall 
rat, came in numbers to Sarepta, and pursued their 
journey, after swimming over the mill-dam, in open’ 
day, towards Tzaritzin. The Citillus, or mountain 
mouse, multiplies daily, and is very pernicious to the 
crops produced by the industry of the husbandman. 

The Italian and common poplar, as well as different 
species of the willow, flourish in this neighbourhood $ 
and there is no doubt that, as they sae luxuriantly 
from shoots, these useful trees might easily be reared, . 
even on the dry steppes, if they were properly wa- 
tered in the first summer. In Tshernoyarsk our 
travellers remarked with pleasure, that the new 
planted trees were covered with slips of old bark, 
by which they were not only kept cool in hot wea- 
ther, and their tender bark secured from cattle, but 
the circulation of the sap was more tregly conducted 
‘to the uppermost ayes 
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Vernal Journey to Astrakhan. 


The first village below Sarepta,'on the banks of the 
Volga, is Lutshki, the second Tatianovka, or Svetloi 
Yar, which signifies the shining bank. ‘This last is 
situated twelve versts from Sarepta, and receives its 
name from the high naked bank, on which it is built. 
The desert which our travellers now traversed, pro- 
duced great numbers of carly white and yellow tulips, 
the tulipa biflora and sylvestris, which grew partly in. 
termingled and partly in separate clusters. They pro- 
ceeded farther along asteep bank, from which they had 
a view of the low country covered with multitudes of 
wild-fowl. In these regions the road is often made on 
.. the edge of a precipice formed by glens or banks, be- 
cause this parc of the height soonest becomes dry in 
_ spring. But as the frost of winter, and the subsequent 
rains of spring loosen pieces of these banks, scarcely a 
year elapses without dangerous accidents occurring te 
travellers, insomuch that sometimes men, horses, and 
waggons are precipitated with the falling bank down 
the steep. 

About eighteen versts further the new village of 
Popovitzkaya, or Raigorodok, is situated at a small 
distance from the ancient post of Popoviska, and 
inbabited by the burghers of Tzaritzin, who formerly 
were scattered over this dry region. Our travellers 
left the Volga at this place, and passed over a dry 
heath, on which they observed many sepulchral hil. 
locks. ‘There, as well as on their journey westward, 
the mountain-mice notwithstanding their small size, 
have thrown up the earth in considerable heaps. 
After leaving this field of death, they again approach- 
ed the Volga, and passed the Pestshanaya Balka, or 
sand pit, towards Yershova Vataga, and Nasonistshef 
Yar, where a storehouse of fish is established. The 
hip-bene of an elephant, and several ivory teeth have 
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jately been found here, on a precipice of the bank. 
4A Kalmuck brought them an imperfect grinder which 
he had found in a glen of the heath. From this 
place to Yershova Vataga is reckoned seven versts, 
and about three versts farther there isa farm cone 
taining four houses for rearing cattle, on the manor 
of Naryshin. The major part of the nobility, or 
proprietors, who have divided the lands on the banks 
of the Volga, pay. little regard to either population 
or tillage. They oniy endeavour to maintain their 
right of possession by inconsiderable establishments, 
in order to derive sume advantage from the fisheries. 

After travelling cleven versts, they passed the night 
of the 18th at Solotnikofskei, or Salnikova, a village 
situated near Solcetnikova Vataga, and which was 
formerly the only one in this neighbourhood. Above 
the village is Yabionnoi Boyerac, or the apple glen, 
the bottom of which, between the thickets, was co- 
vered with young chervil, which grew on a black 

“mould. They had before observed this herb near 
Sarepta, in what is called the chesvil glen. The sane 
dy marl of the steep banks of Yablonnoi Buyerak, 
is interspersed with numerous indented muscles simi. 
lar to those of the Caspian Sea, and which probably 
have been deposited by the Ocean. The large and 
steep Solanoi Buyerac, or salt glen, is about four 
versts below the village, and extends, with two. of its 
dependent branches, a considerable way into the 
country. very species of marine plants grow along 
the sides of this glea in abundance; but at the bottom 
the Ulmus pumila, which is of a considerable size, 
and the Tidaspi arvense and Bursa were the only 
plants in blossom, when our travellers visited the 
Spot. They observed on its steep banks several 
layers of Fuller’s earth, of an orange colour, above 
the sandy strata, and mingled with well-preserved 
shells, like those of the Caspian Sea. On the southe 
ern side they saw the Tulipa biflora and silvesirés 
already fading, and the Scolopendra morsiians creep« 
VOL. ZVILI. P 
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ing through the chinks of clay. Near this formidable 
glen, the criminal enterprize of the Rebel Pugatshef 
for the last time proved unsuccessful. He had taken 
a position contiguous to Vataga, and occupied the 
small redoubt which had been established for the 
post-station. But the well-directed attack of general 
De Michelson, and the fire of his cannon loaded with 
grape-shot, soon put the rebels to flight, and preci 
pitated whole bodies of them into the glen, and down 
the banks of the Volga, where they were driven to- 
gether and destroyed. Between the village and the 
glen, there are a great number of sepulchral hillocks 
which, as it appears, have been so amply filled with 
dead bodies, that their tops have sunk into the form — 
of a bason. 

The population of the village Solotnikova is two 
hundred persons, being all that remain of five hun- 
dred, who were formerly transplaced from the nor- 
thern parts of the governments of Ustyug and Vo- 
fogda to what is called the Kumanian road; but in 
consequence of the sterility of that region they 
were sent hither. The heat of the climate has de. 
stroyed a part of these settlers, but the survivors are 
now accustomed to it, they are in great arrears 
to the crown, from their idle and unsettled mode of 
life, and the obligation they are under to liqui- 
date the taxes of their deceased relations. 

The distance from Solotnikofskoi to the village 
Kamennoi Yar, or the stone bank, is about eighteen 
or twenty versts, and two versts farther there is a 
post.stage. On their approach within a verst of this 
village, they observed the ridge of a@teppe, which 
formed some hillocks, extended obliquely from the 
West, and terminated on the high and steep bank of 
the Volga, called Kamennoi Yar. This ridge con. 
tains a grey-coloured slaty stratum, nearly similar to 
that of Kamyshenka, which is recommended by Lovitz 
for hygrometrical plates. No trace of this argillae 
seous earth is to be seen ow the opposite bank of the 
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Volga; but, according to its direction, it appears to 
belong to the horizontal stratum which is found in 
the steppe on that side, under the names of Bogdo, 
Tshaptshatshi, and others. There isa cavern of no 
great importance in the stony bank of this place. 

They saw only the early tulip, and the small Ran. 
unculus, which perfectly resembles the R. nivalé, in 
bioom on the steppe; and the same day met a large 
flight of curlews on their passage from the northera 
regions, In the afternoon, and part of the following 
night, they travelled the remaining sixty versts to 

Tshernoyarsk ; and in all that extent of road did not 
meet with a single village. 

_, We observed, says Professor Pallas, in the ditch of 
the fortress of this place, the Ranunculus fulcatus, Or- 
mithogalum bulbosum and luteum, Sinapis rubella, 
Alyssum calycynum et minutum, and Taraxacum, in 
blossom. The earliest insects here are the Papilio dap. 
didice, and different species of Silphe and Histeres. 
‘They had before observed the Phalargium araneodes, 
_ orscorpion-spider, moving in the crevices of the clayey 
bank of the Volga; and several other insects on the 
steppe. In all dwelling houses, the Musca vibrans 
crept about in swarms upon the windows. The birds 
which they most commonly met within the dry desert 
were kites, which flew in small flocks; a small kind 
of falcons, the red duck, bustards, crows, jackdaws, 
magpies, great and small Jarks, and starlings. The 
inhabitants of all the towns and villages of the Volga 
make cylinders of bark, which they place on poles in 
the farm-yards, to entice these birds to build their 
nests there. On the barren and dreary steppe of 
these environs, scarcely any plant is seen but the 
Anthemis millefoliata, and the Achillea tomentosa, 
between the two most common species of wormwood, 
Artemisia maritima and Artemisia contra. This last 
plant indicates the most barren soil impregnated with 
salt, a soil which produces only the flowers of the 
Tulipa bifora. The Tulipa silvestris bloomed on 
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the verdant and more fertile spots: this flower grows 
to a very large size where the soil is moist, and con- 
sists sometimes oi eight or ten leaflets, and is some- 
times double. The Crnithogalum luteum, on the con- 
trary, is dwarfish throughout this steppe; and we 
only saw the first leaves of the Verbascum Pheni. 
ceum. 

Tshernoyarsk is built in the form of a grand poly- 
gon, composed of five entire, and two half bastions. 
Jt isa place of some consequence, well built within 
the limits of the fort, has a good trade, and opulent 
inhabitants, the principal part of whom are employed 
in a very lucrative and extensive fishery. ) 

The Volga is here of a considerable breadth, not. 
withstanding some sandy isles that rise from its bed, 
and a Jargestream called Volodimerovka, that branches 
from it towards the East. A high wind causes 
the waves of the Volga to beat upon the shore with 
such force, as reminded our travellers of the river 
Thames, below London: at high water the Volga is 
said to rise here to about thirty feet. Several bivalve 
Shells of the Caspian Sea are found in great numbers 
on the high bank of this river, This bank principally 
consists of a sandy marl, and some small flat stones 
of a light yellow clay are seen here: they swim for 
some time on the water, and are about the size of a 
ruble or florin. Selenite is here found scattered in 
crystals, as well as in several other places on the 
bank of the Volga. 

They continued their journey on the @!st. The 
beautiful low country Solanikovo Saimistshe, which 
lies beside the fortress, swarmed at this time with in- 
mumerable aquatic birds, such as geese and ducks of 
all kinds, cranes, herons, and kites, which fly in nu. 
merous flocks. — 

After having passed Kopanofskoi, the nearest town 
of the Kozaks, distant twenty-one versts, they again 
came to aclayey steppe, on which the Tulipa Gesneré, 
of a bright red and yellow, had begun to blow in great 
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abundance: its leaves were exactly similar to the early 
tulip commonly called Duc van Toll. The Tulipa 
biflora was already beginning to fade. The nights, 
however, still continued cold, and they saw fire on 
the steppe, at a considerable distance*. 

On the 22d they proceeded towards Yenatevka. 
At a short distance from Kopanofskoi the steppe 
rises in hillocks, and is more of a sandy than clayey 
nature: but the sand under the surface is. combined 
with clay. All the plants of this region are dwarfish, 
and have a withered appearance, as is commonly the 
case on a sandy soil. The Ornithogalum bulbéferum 
grew as abundantly in the vallies as if it were sown, 
and sometimes had seven or eight filaments, and as 
many anthers. The white tulip still presented itself, 
though only singly. The willows and poplars had 
begun to bud in the vallics. In those parts where 
the steppe begins to rise in hillocks, and in the glens 
on the bank of the Volga, several bones‘of the Ele. 
phant have been discovered. They obtained a jaw- 
bone pretty much petrified, and, as it were, coated 
with small gravel and muscles. 

In the environs of Yenatevka, our travellers again 
met with Kalmuks, who are fond of passing the 
winter here in numerous hordes, but who in the pre- 
sent year had been infected by the small-pox, which 
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* The steppes are frequently fired, either by the negligence of 
travellers, or wilfully by the herdsmen, in order to forward the 
crops of grass; or, it may be, out of malice; as some years since 
the Kozaks of the Yaik did; when, having risen in rebellion, a 
small corps of Russian troops advancing against them, they saw 
themselves all at once almost entirely surrounded by the high 
grass on fire. Such a catastrophe often occasions great mischief ; 
_the flames spread themselves far and wide, put the dwellings of 
the inhabitants in imminent danger, consume the corn on the 
ground, and even seize on the forests. Many prohibitions, under 
severe penalties, have accordingly been issued against this prac- 
tice, but they seldom have any effect. All the steppes may be 
considered as a sort of common Jand.—See Mr. Tooks’s “ View of 
the Russian Empire,” vol. i. p. 84. | 
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was epidemic along the Volga, and obliged them te 
disperse ; this is a disease as dreadful and destructive 
to them as the plague. According to the latest lists ~ 
which Dr. Pallas received, the remains of this remark - 
able people, who since the introduction of the provin- 
cial governments, and the division of lands, are confined 
to amore limited situation, still consists of eight thou. 
sand two hundred and twenty-nine Kybitkes, or fa. 
thily-tents. 

‘+ In my Collections for the elucidation of the His. 
tory of the Mongole Tribes,” says the learned travel- 
ler, ‘¢ I have given such circumstantial details of their 
constitution, modes and vicissitudes ef life, religious 
superstition, and idolatry, that any farther account 
~ would be sa perdutins. Frequent attempts have been 
made to induce them to form a ‘settlement ; but:they 
are so much accustomed to uncontrolled and vagrant 
habits, that it was only from the extreme indigence of 
their fugitive brethren who have lately begun to emi. 
grate to the province of Songary in the Chinese do. 
minions, that their present rulers have been able to 
cowpel this unsteady people to apply themselves to 
agriculture and reside in setiled habitations.”’ 

Beyond Yenatevka the steppe becomes more sandy 
as it decreases, and at unequal distances displays banks 
of moving sand, which become progressively more 
frequent. A quantity of decayed shells are every 
where found intermixed with this sand, and some Cas. 
pian muscles in a calcined state. The dry steppe is 
very hilly, though it does not rise more than two or 
three fathoms above the level of the Volga. The low 
country abounds with grass, is interspersed with 
willows, and as it were sown with tulips. 

The {ris pumila appears here of two colours, be- 
ing tinged with yellow and violet. Two beautiful 
species of Astragalus were now in bloom, on the 
sand-banks, in considerable numbers: they are fre- 
quently met with, though not so early in the season, 
through the whole extent of the Caspian steppe. The 
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species with the yellow flower has been improperly 
denominated by Linneus, Astragalus trogoides; the 
other, which I have formerly confounded with Astra 
galus depressus, is not contained among the Linnwan 
genera ; it bears flowers of a white or reddish colour. 

As the continued wind from the sea caused the 
water of the Volga to swell so as to overflow part of 
the lew ground, our travellers were obliged to pur. 
sue their journey over difficult and fatiguing sand- 
hills; in consequence of which they did not arrive 
till latein the evening at Samyangorodok, where they 
staid during the night. 

The heights adjacent to this place are banks of sand 
drifted over a stratum of clay, and on which the 
- plants called by Linnzus Pallassia Caspica, Coris- 
permum squarrosum, Hedysarum Alhagi, Spartium 
aphyllum, and others which grow on sand, thrive in 
abundance. The first, as well as the Axyris cerato- 
tides, and Artemisia frutescens, put forth young 
shoots. ‘The roots of the Pallassia lay like tape 
above the sand, and were several fathoms in length. 

Below Lebashie, which is situated on the shore of 
the Volga, there are deep hillocks of quicksand, the 
bases of which rise but a little above the surface of 
the river. Between these they observed in different 
places a saline soil, covered with a white incrustation 
of salt, about one-eight of an inch thick. 

These incrustations, first afforded by crystallization 
a beautiful Glauber’s salt, with an alkaline basis ;_ 
and the mother lye contained a digestive salt, super- 
saturated with alkali, which was not susceptible of a 
crystalline form. 

On the 25th our travellers were ferried over the 
Solanka, as its bridge had been carried away by the 
flood ; and thence proceeded in a boat on the Volga 
to Astrakhan. 

Intending to return to this city in the month of 
August, M. Pallas now hastened with Mr. Geissler 
to the steppe beyond the Volga, that he might obtain 
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exact drawings of the rare vernal plants he might. 
observe during a journey peculiarly devoted to bo- 
tany, and in which two young gentlemen, Mr. Do. 
kushaef, teacher of Natural History in the Normal 
Academy at Astrakhan, and the student of phar. 
macy, Mr. Swenson, both eager of instruction, vo- 
luntarily accompanied him. 

Their stay at Astrakhan was protracted by various 
circumstances till the 5th of May. During that time 
Dr. Pallas collected beautiful vernal plants, had 
drawings made of them, and prosecuted various useful 
inquiries, ‘This day at noon he dispatched his light 
equipage by water, and went himself in a small boat, 
at three o’clock, up the Volga, with a fair south-east. 
wind. He passed the convent of Bolda on the little 
river of that name, which forms anisle nearits source; 
and continued his route in sight of the Kasatshei Bu- 
gor. 

Behind Astrakhan our travellers passed the convent 
of Pokrofska, and proceeded witha fair wind up the 
Bolda. On leaving Tsherpakha, sometimes with the 
assistance of oars, and sometimes with sails, they steer. 
6 the greatest part of the time towards the S. FE. and 

.S. EK. through what are called the Busurmanka. 
Thee are canals, in some parts covered with rushes, 
and in others confined within dry banks: they con. 
ducted them into the Rytsha, thence into the Kortu- 
~ binskoi Iimen, andat jength into the Busan, Having 
crossed this prodigious aud extensive branc’ of the 
Volga, which the rising water had increased, they 
steered in a direct. line toute city of Kaasave Vor 
where they landed at eleven o’clock at night. 

On the 6th of May it rained so hard, and the wea- 
ther was so tempestuous, that they found it impossible 
to continue their voyage and reach the opposite steppe. 
A short interval of fair weather permitted them, with 
difficulty, to visit the environs of the city, and inspect 
the salt petre beds, as well as the lixiviated nitrous 
hills, which rum in an eastern direction, and are 
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adorned on both sides by the most beautiful orchards. 
This nitrous field appears to have been a cemetery of 
the ancient Tartars ; an opinion which is corroborated 
by numerous fragments of bones, and whole human 
Skulls, mingled in every direction on this soil. Sumer. 
kent, the antique Tartar town, which Rubruquis, or 
Ruysbroek, the monk, in his forty-ninth chapter 
States to have been situated in an island at one of the 
mouths of the Volga, appears to havestood in the en— 
virons of modern Krasnoi Yar ; for soon after we find 
Astrakhan mentioned under the name of Citrakan, in 
the low country of the Volga.—Notonly in the envi- 
rons of Krasnoi Yar, but also on the two isles Kobylie 
and Vatashnoi Bugor, situated in its vicinity, on the 
uninhabited places called Krasnoi Yari, or red banks, 
near Altsha, on Karaulnoi, Kirpishnoi, and Mayasha 
noi Bugor, traces of stone buildings are frequently 
discovered; and large bricks are often dug up, of 
which the boors build their stoves. The whole May. 
ashnoi Bugor, which is separated from Krasnoi Yar, 
by the Ogorodnoi Yerik, or, garden ditch, and from 
Kirpishnoi Bugor, or, brick isle, by Kirpishnoi Ye. 
rik, or, brick ditch, is appropriated either to gar. 
dens or a cemetery, and is full of ancient Tartarian 
tombs. Other dry isles adjacent, such as Bugri Da- 
nilovye, Kobluiskoi, Tshertofskoi, Parshikofskoi, 
Kandakofskoi, and Kobylinskoi, though they have no 
remains of brick buildings, yet vestiges of a former 
population are every where visible. 

The nitrous earth of this country 1s a reddish sandy 
_™arl, or sand mixed with clay, and interspersed with 
pieces of bone. It would be necessary to mix dung 
or urine with it, in great quantities, to prepare a good 
compost for the production of saltpetre, in walls or 
beds which might afford a sufficient supply for a small 
Saltpetre work. When M. Pallas visited them, there 
was but a very slight efflorescence on the lixiviated 
earth.—The only plants which thrive on these nitrous 
beds, he informs us are the Ceratocarpus, Ranuncy- 
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lus falcatus, Lepidium ruderale and perfoliatum, 
Scorzenera laciniata, Hyosciamus niger, Secale pro- 
stratum and villosum, Sisymbrium, Loeselia, and 
Sophia, Asperugo procumbens, Lycopsis vesicariaand 
Cynoglossum. Various species of Salsole, Polycre- 
mé, <Atriplices, and the numerous ee 
put forth their buds. 

Krasnoi Yar is built on the bank of the Busan, in 
an island formed by the confluence of that river with 
the Akhtouba and the Algara, another branch of the 
Volga. It is intersected by several small canals; for 
instance, those of Mayashnoi and Ogorodnoi Yerik. 
Part of this isle is inundated at high water; and then 
the streets of even the higher parts of the town are 
overflowed. Atsuch times travellers can proceed in 
boats directly to Astrakhan; and by this way the 
distance is only thirty versts, and sometimes even less. 
On the contrary, when the waters are low, and es- 
pecially when the wind blows towards the sea, and 
propels them outwards, travellers are obliged to make 
a considerable circuit up the Akhtouba, by which 
the voyage is protracted to seventy versts. It is the 
same in winter, when the ice is broken by the sea- 
winds, and thrown up on the other side of the isles : 
besides these inconveniences, a similar circumstance 
happens when the water from the sea inundates them, 
and thus renders the direct road impassable. 

This city is of an oblong form, and intersected by 
a principal street: it contains about three hundred 
houses, a stone church, sufficiently large for the po- 
pulation of the place, and one of wood. ‘The garri- 
son consists of one hundred infantry, whose comman- 
der ranks as a staff officer, and one hundred Kozaks. 
The inhabitants are cither merchants or fishermen : 
‘consequently there is a great want of mechanics. 
The wooden fortifications of this place are totally de- 
cayed, except two turrets ; and the means of defence 
at present consist of chevaux-de-frise and two open 
' batteries. The gardens of the inhabitants are parti. 
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eularly celebrated for delicious autumnal pears, cal.- 
ied Duli, and for their apples, among which are a re. 
markably large species, and another which they call 
Mamutofskys yablokt, or the Boukharian sort. The 
gardens likewise produce a very large species of white. 
onion, whichis much esteemed. These fruits and fish, 
are the only traffic of the inhabitants, who convey 
them in boats to the market of Astrakhan, where 
they are advantageously sold, so as to produce annu 
ally from six to eight thousand rubles. 

On the 7th of May the weather was fine, with a 
mild and constant breeze from the south-west. On 
the morning of that day our party sailed a small way 
up the Busan, and entered the Akhtouba, which 
flows into it; after which they proceeded up that ri- 
ver, and passed the mouth of the Algara to Krasen- 
haya Prorva, a narrow canal, the dry banks of which 
were covered with beautiful willows and poplars, 
From this place they continued their course to the 
vast lake of Tshernoi Iimeen, which extends farther 
han the eye can reach, though its depth in no part 
exceeds three ells. They sailed over this lake princi. 
pally N. E. and F. till they entered the Karduvanka, 
and thence passed into the Kigatsh, which flows along 
the more elevated opposite steppe, and forms the east. 
erly arm of the Volga. On landing near Student. 
gova Vataga, a rendezvous of fishermen on an isle of 
the Kigatsh, they found the horses ordered for them, 
aud an escort of Kogaks appointed to eonduct them 
to the steppe, near the advauced post of Kapitanskoi, 
a place belonging to the cordon lately established, 

This military cordon has been organized we are 
told to act against the Kirghis. Hordes of those ban. 
ditti in winter prowl as far as the Volga, along the 
shores‘ of the Caspian Sea, and to the sandy desert of 
Naryn, where they commit numerous petty depre. 
dations. The Kozaks also patrol for the security of 
the fisheries, and solitary farms along the shores, or 
om the isles of the river: they are strongly reinforced 
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in winter by Kalmuks, when the Kirghis are ap- 
proaching, or retiring. 

At each post eight or ten Kozaks, with a Desa. 
trick, are stationed ; and reinforced in winter with 
ten or twelve Kalmuks. At the greatest distances, 
for instance, towards the sea, near Krasnoi YarSe- 
litrenoigorodok, near the Akhtouba, above Mank- 
hali, and near Kurkina Balka, there is also a corps 
de reserve of twenty or thirty Kozaks, and sixty 
Kalmuks, commanded by a Kozak officer, and ready 
to assist the centinels on any emergency. At Volo- 
dimerovka there are twenty infantry stationed, with 
a small train of artillery : and there are an officer and 
forty imperial dragoons of Astrakhan stationed at 
each of the posts of Krasnoi Yar, Bereket, and Sai- 
tovka.. 

Karduanskoi Ilmen, where our travellers landed, 
and near which they rested during the night, is a bay 
or lake, into which the Kigatsh flows, and whence it 
again issues. A guard is stationed on the shore of 
this bay, on account of the salt lake in the steppe 
called Karr Duan, a compound word of the Tartars 
from Karr, which signifies snow, and Duan, thaw; 
and the place has received this appellation because 
the snow soon dissolves on the high sandy steppe. 

The salt lake of this place does not contain a pure 
sea-salt, but deposits a sediment, which consists of an 
intermixture of common and Epsom salt. It is made 
by a contract with the apothecaries of Astrakhan, 
who prepare from it, for all the Russian druggists’ 
shops, what is called Sal_Astrakhananse. and magne- 
sia. Thislakeis above half a verst distant, Ee S. KE. 
from the bank of the Volga. It lies beyond the eles. 
vation of a flat steppe, and appears, as it were, ine 
closed in a bason formed by. the gradual declivity of 
the surrounding parts of thedesert. This very smooth 
and shallow Jake is not more than an arshine deep, 
and the steppe rises about a fathom higher than its: 
surface. It is oblong, and extends in a serpentine 
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form, being about four hundred fathoms in length 
from 8. EK. to N. W.; but scarcely sixty fathoms 
broad. From the S. E. border of this lake, a narrow 
valley, situated somewhat higher, extends in a west. 
ern direction for twenty-five fathoms, when it grows 
widér, and declines into a saline marsh, about seventy 
fathoms from E. to W. ; and with certain winds it is 
inundated with the salt water of the lake. This sa- 
line marsh, as well as that of the lake, is like the 
black, hepatic, and fetid mire usually found in all 
salt pools. In dry summer weather there is an in- 
crustation of salt and sand formed of different degrees 
of thickness, the upper part of which is sea-salt, and 
under it a kind of Epsom salt; both are imperfectly 
crystallized. ‘This phenomenon, M. Pallas thinks, 
may perhaps be attributed to the premature precipi- 
tation of the Epsom salt, which more readily assumes 
the crystaline form. In consequence of the consi- 
derable quantity of the late rains, the salt which had 
been crystalized nearly was for the greatest part again 
dissolved at the period he examined it. At the bottom 
of the lake, he found a stratum of loose marine salt in 
irregular angles, and easily soluble ; which in aman. 
ner constituted one half of the lixivium. 

The marine plants which he found upon the edge of 
this lake, were the Nétraria in spreading bushes, the 
Salicornia strobilacea and foliata in an erect state, 
and the Frankenia hirsuta. On the higher parts of 
the steppe, he observed the Astragalus tragoides and 
alopecuroides, Ephedra monostachya, and Aayris 
ceratoides in large bushes, the Hypecoum pendulum, 
the Chetranthus nitrarius, and the Ranunculus fale 
catus. f 

On the 8th of May, in the morning, he made an 
excursion on horseback farther along the Leddnetzkoé 
Yerik, or ice-ditch, a spurious branch of the river 
which runs from the Kigatsh into the steppe. Near 
a place called Ledanetzkoi Pristan, where the boats 
are loaded with salt, he fonnd a station of the force 
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mentioned cordon, and a guard for the salt works. 
About one hundred fathoms farther into the steppe, 
he observed, in low ground, alarge, oval, saline lake, 
about two hundred fathoms in diameter. In this lake 
the salt had begun to form a loose, granulated incrus- 
tation, which the rain had partly dissolved. 

From Ledanetzkoi Osero, or the ice lake, from 
which the abovementioned water takes its name, the 
travellers continued their journey on horseback about 
three versts to the N. W. ; and after having passed a 
spurious branch of black, muddy, and fetid water, in 
stagnating pools, arrived at the Byelye Osera, or 
white salt lakes. ‘These two lakes lie near each 
other, are less than a verst in diameter, and are sepa- 
rated from the fetid water only by a gentle elevation. 
The lake towards the south is of an oval form, and 
about one hundred and sixty fathoms long ; the other, 
which is nearly one hundred and forty fathoms distant 
from the former, is, as it were, composed of two; a_ 
small oviform one, eighty fathoms in length, and a 
larger one, rather winding in a direction from N. W. 
to S$... and three hundred fathoms long. ‘They are 
connected by a narrow and marshy soil, and even at 
this carly season deposited a common salt. The ma. 
rine plants here were found to be similar to those last 
mentioned. ‘They rode along the before described 
arm of stagnant water, and after passing near Karr 
Duan, which they had visited the preceding day, dis- 
tant about four versts from the. white lakes, returned 
to their quarters. 

There are three small salt lakes on a flat isle, inclo- 
sed between the arm of water called Karr Duanskoi 
and the great Algara, and intersected by another 
branch of water named Yerik Mukhomar, but whieh 
IT could not visit for want of a boat. ‘Two other lakes 
called Teplinsk ye Osera, lie contiguous to each other, 
above Mukhomar ; anda third lake is situated below 
that bravich. in consequence of the produce of all 
these saline lakes, magazines for salt have been erect- 
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ed on the high ground of the small Kobylin Bugor, 
between the great and the little Algara. 
On his return, M. Pallas, found that the Tartar 
guide, who was to conduct him through the dry steppe, 
had arrived. Meanwhile he had been informed by 
some old Kalmuks, that he woald find in this country 
a remarkable mountainous tract, called Arsagar, at 
a considerable distance from the Volga; and that it - 
contained several species of gypsum, and a peculiar 
rock salt called Moril Dabassum: independent of 
botanical researches, inarocky country and southern 
climate, where he might expect to find many rare 
plants, his intention was likewise to discover this - 
salt. 

‘‘ The country of the Arsagar,”’ says he, ‘¢ was fami- 
liar to my guide, who formerly had frequent inter. 
course with the Kalmuks, and at present with the 
Kirghis ; he consequently knew every noted place on 
the steppe. But instigated by the lieutenant who com~ 
manded my escort of Kozaks, and Who was unwilling 
toaccompany me on such a dangerous journey through 
the desert, he would not tell me the truth. After many 
unavailing solicitations, I was at length obliged to 
brave the obstinacy of these people; and, with a 
compass in my hand, I undertook my journey on the 
steppe against their will. After the vague description 
which had been given me of the environs of Arsagar, 
I demanded a decisive answer, whether they would 
endure thirst as well as myself, or conduct me by the 
right way from spring to spring. 

‘¢ | then ordered our water vessels to be filled, and 
after dinner begau my journey. We first passed two 
oblong lakes of pure water, in basons formed by na- 
ture and then proceeded a short way up the Kigatsh. 
We afterwards passed the saline lake Tzatzek Nor, 
and observed on its shore a house of worship con. 
structed of wicker work, and a cemetery of the Kun- 
durian Tartars, on an eminence. We thencam: toa 
small bay formed by the Kigatsh, and called Kigat- 
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zkoe Ilmen; and thence travelled to another detached 
bay, called Temahn Nor, or lake of the camels: 
where a party of troops is commonly stationed. Af. 
_ter the horses had been watered, we travelled direct- 
ly N. E. into the steppe, which gradually rises, and 
soon becomes more sandy. Proceeding four or five 
versts farther, we arrived at a long, dry, salt marsh, 
which extends in a N. EK. direction; an old Kalmuk 
road runs along this marsh, and joins the patrol road 
of Temahn norskoi Karaul. In the neighbouring 
sand hills, deep wells had been sunk, and we observ- 
ed that the sand thrown up was intermingled with 
shells, 

‘¢ After a march of an hour and a quarter, we ob. 
served on our right, two small oblong salt lakes, 
which were separated by an eminence. These lakes 
_ at this time contained a small portion of marine salt, 
yet in spring their waters are not unfit for the use of 
cattle. They resembled the flat basons of the higher 
steppe: and nearly all the salt pits or saline lakes of 
this low country were of a similar appearance. A 
little farther on, we found another salt pit, in a di. 
rection from east to west. Twenty four computed 
versts from the Volga I pitched my tent for the night, 
on a sandy soil, near two old ditches; and immedi. 
ately ordered an attempt to be made to obtain water. 
After sinking a well to the depth of a fathom and a 
half, we discovered wet sand, mixed with particles of 
selenite, in the form of lentils ; soon after we found 
water, of a brackish, bitter taste, which frustrated 
our attempt. The horses were obliged to be satis. 
fied with the dew of the night, as their only drink; 
and, at the dawn of day, I ordered a trusty soldier 
on horseback, accompanied by a Kozak, and our 
guide, to set out for the first sandy hillocks of Salton 
Murat ; with a view to seek for fresh water, and to 
purify the wells, which I was certain could not be 
far distant. 

** On the 9th of May, we continued without water 
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till one o’clock in the afternoon, when our messen- 
gers returned and brought us good news, to the great 
disappointment of the commandant of my escort. 
During these transactions, the escort was relieved by 
another detachment of Kozaks, commanded by a lieu. 
tenant who belonged to the garrison of Saritovka, 
and | then found myself disengaged from an obstinate 
and useless conductor. My new guide, Mr. Golu- 
bief, was a reasonable, modest man, and a lover of 
order ; he behaved with the greatest politeness and 
attention during the remainder of my journey over 
this inhospitable region, through which he had him- 
self many times travelled. When we were informed 
that good springs had been discovered at Saltan Mu- 
rat, we travelled expeditiously the twenty-eight versts 
tu that place, where we found the water already pu- 
rified. The steppe continued uneven, and contained 
dry, circular salt pits, till we arrived ata lower plain, 
richly covered with grass, intersected by pits, and di- 
versified with sand banks, where, properly speaking, 
the country of Saltan Murat begins. 

‘¢ In the course of my travels I have met with few 
countries of so uniform an appearance as the steppe 
over which I passed in these low regions of the Vol. 
ga, towards the east and west. It was almost desti- 
tute of vegetable productions, except a few peculiar 
and rare plants On all sandy parts of the steppe, the 
plants are different from those which grow on a clay 
soil, or on dry and saline plains ; and the latter are 
the most naked aud wretched spots in the whole 
empire. 

‘¢ The springs beside Saltan Murat, where we passed 
the night, had been found in the cavity of a sand 
bank. My people discovered two other springs, at 
the depth of four arshines, whence excellent water 
flowed in abundance ; so that being favoured with a 
gentle eastern breeze, which had prevailed for two 
days, and ushered in mild spring weather, we passed a 
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very agreeable night here, and were entertained by 
the notes of the lark. On the sandy hillocks which 
produced the reed, and bushy Artemisa, | observed 
the biting Lacerta mystacwa, and a pretty little li. 
zard, somewhat similar to the forementioned animal, 
but without whiskers, and which, when alarmed, rolls 
its tail upon its back. I likewise saw variousand nu- 
merous insects. 

“¢ On the 10th of May, I resolved to leave the great. 
est part of my escort near these excellent springs, and 
proceed farther into the steppe, accompanied by my 
designer M. Geisler, the student of Pharmacy, my 
guide, and two Kozaks ; in order that, if we should 
happen to be distressed for ‘water, we might be 
able to send fora new supply. 

‘¢ My guide continued to advance towards the east, 
ina direct line, to which these peopleareso well accus- 
tomed. We observed in different places some small 
salt pits, and several pools, partly filled with drifted 
sand and overgrown, ona hilly and verdant steppe, in- 
terspersed with a variety of sand banks, and produc- 
tive of herbs, among which were, a little wormwood, 
and some yellow milfoil. After having travelled 
about seven versts, the steppe became level, and we 
found on its sandy soil several large tufts of the Iris 
Jjuncifolia in blossom, Six or seven versts farther 
the steppe again has a wave-like surface, with several 
dry salt pits, and one containing salt water. 

‘¢ After travelling an hour, or six versts, farther, we 
arrived at some hillocks of a sandy and firm clay, 
which my guide called Saassik-Shoogot. The plants 
growing here indicated the dry, sterile, and argilla. 
ceous soil on which they commonly thrive. The Ana- 
basis aphylia, im particular, was very small and 
ereeping ; the others,.as the Artemisia contra, and 
maritima, and the Ephedra, were abundant and flou- 
rishing, . Besides these we saw that enormons large 
plant the rhubarb of the steppe, or Rheum, Caspium 
which also embellishes this barren region. ‘The mo. 
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_ ther root of this plant was in many places as thick as 
a man’s arm, atid each of the three Jeaves which grow 
close to the ground, was frequently upwards of an 
arshine and three quarters in diameter, and four ar. 
shines or upwards in circumference. Among these 
inflated and much wrinkled leaves, which are similar 
to those of the white curled Savoy cabbage, the Colu- 
ber Berus was frequently concealed; we also found 
here the caterpillar Phalena aulica in great numbers, 
The Ulcva Nostoc, and the Lichen terrestris were nus 
merous in these regions, 

** We left these gently-rising hillocks on our right. 
On the summit of the first, there is a sepulchral 
mount, overgrown with several old and large plants - 
of Rhubarb. and surrounded by 2 trench. The hil. 
locks are environed by salt pits, but beyond them the 
sandy steppe is interspersed with a few dwarf shrubs 
of Tamarisk, with very short catkins; and the Ephe- 
dra monostachya, which was not yet full-blown, 
grew here in great abundance. Abont ten versts 
from the above mentioned hillocks we arrived at a 
sand bank, from which issued several good springs 
that had probably been purified or cleansed by the 
Kirghis, at their departure from this country, in the 
present year. We resolved to pass the night at this 
place, where the Torlec, or Pallasta, was very com. 
mon. ‘The cavities between these hillocks served in 
winter as places of shelter for the camels and sheep, 
and were nearly filled with the dung of those ani. 
mals. On the pasture ground we found in abundance 
the Scarabeus Ammon. Towards the N. E., but at 
a great distance, we descried several large sand hills, 
which probably belong to the chain of Naryn, or 
Rynpeski. Three other hillocks, which my guide 
called Bugly Shoogot, were situated to the 8. S. EK. ; 
and those which produce the rhubarb aforementioned, 
were to the. S. $8. W. 

_ ‘6 Qn the 11th of May, in the morning, we set out 
with a mild east wind ; but our guide perceiving that 
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we travelled too far towards theeast, we changed our 
route, and proceeded more to the N. W. The steppe 
became progressively more mountainous, and at dif. 
ferent places we observed salt pits unconnected with 
each other, The surface of the soil was covered with 
a variety of grasses: the country in general appeared 
to rise, and presented an uninteresting uniformity of 
surface. At the distance of twenty-four versts the 
steppe became still more hilly, and had numerous 
deep pits, like covered wells, but too large to be con- 
sidered as such. We travelled ten versts farther 
through this rising, uneven country, when we sud- 
denly came in sight of a vast barren plain, and 
at the distance of about a verst and a half we observed 
several white hillocks of gypsum. 
<¢ The soil of the tract over which we travelled in a 

southern direction to these hillocks, was unlike that 
which we formerly met with; being a mixture of 
marly gypsum and white clay, which produced seve- 
ral rare plants of a different species from any L 
had before observed in the course of my jour- 
ney. 
‘> Although the atmosphere was cooled and agitated 
by the wind, we felt an insupportable heat on ap- 
proaching the hillocks of gypsum; a remark whichl 
had before made in all my botanical excursions to 
these places, even when there was but little sunshine. 
The refraction of the solar rays from a white soil, 
and the numerous hollow and spongy surfaces which 
concentrate and increase the heat, and with which 
this country abounds, appear to be the cause of this 
phenomenon. 

~% Onmy arrival, my first care was to procure water, 
which is uncommonly scarce in this selenitic, and, in 
many respects, remarkable country. I ordered my 
guide after he had discovered the springs, to take the 
direct road to our people whom we had left near Sal- 
tan Murat, and conduct them to us.—Both objects 
were accomplished agreeably to my wishes. 
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“¢ After a fatiguing day, which, notwithstanding the 

heat, I employed in surveying the selenitic hillocks, 
without resting a moment, and being encouraged by 
the discovery of new and beautiful plants, I pitched 
my tent for the night, near the purified springs about 
five versts westward of those hillocks. In the course 
of the evening the wind changed to the N. W. and 
brought on a little rain. On the 12th the sky clear~ 
ed up, and we had some sunshine ;'the wind, how. 
ever, shifted to the N. KE. On the 13th, inthe morn. 
ing, there was more rain, and a cloudy atmosphere. 
In the afternoon of the same day our people, whom 
we had left at the springs of Khonggor, arrived; and 
f{ employed this and the following day in col. 
lecting plants, examining all the hillocks of gypsum, 
and salt pits in the vicinity of this place. 

*¢ Arsagar, or, as the Tartars call it, Ak-kala, or 
the white city, stands ona gently sloping height, which 
rises gradually for several versts; i¢ is about eight 
versts in circumference, and nearly oval. The decli- 
vity of this elevation is a sandy steppe, covered with 
verdure, except on its northern side, where the soil 
is more saline and argillaceous. When our travellers 
approached these hillocks of gypsum, which did not 
strike the eye till they came close to them, because of — 
their extreme steepness, as well as the inner surface 
of their basis being arched, they observed several sink- 
ings of the earth, and pits which usually presented 
rocks of gypsum, and sometimes gulphs and clefts. 
In every direction they remarked spots which protlu.. 
ced scarcely any plant but the variegated Lichen ; 
and the soil of these spots consisted of a hollow 
Sounding gypsum. Even the base, around which 
cliffs of this fossil were scattered on the southern side, 
generally presented a clayey surface, mixed with gyp- 
sum, and overgrown with moss. On the northern 
aad inner parts between the hillocks, the soil is 
sandy, and produces good grass, ‘The sonthern base 
beforementioned has several very considerable cavi- 
ties, some of which are dreadful perpendicular 
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guiphs, and others run obliquely : in thelatter a so 
lid alabaster is occasionally found. This oval and 
somewhat obtuse summit of the eminence, which is 
surrounded by about fifty cliffs of gypsum of different 
sizes, is five or six versts in diameter, and runs in a 
longitudinal direction from north to south. The mid- 
dle of this eminence, is overgrown with the Stipa 
Jjuncea, and the Axyris ceratoides with a high stem; 
and I also remarked, at different intervals, several 
sinkings of the earth, one of which appeared to have 
lately taken place, and exhibited a thick stratum of 
sand, around the edge of the gulph. ‘ 

*¢ Among ‘he selenitic hillocks of Arsagar,”’ conti- 
nues MM. Pallas, ‘* 1 met with some of a larger, more 
elevated, and partly oblong form, whichare a different 
kind of mountain. One of these is situated N. EB. 
at the extremity of the whole ridge, and the other at 
the W.N. W. The first is the highest and most 
“considerable, being nearly two hundred fathoms in 
length, and rather steep. It has on its summits two 
large and two small knolls, the latter of which lie be» 
tween the former, and resemble the sepulchrals hil- 
locks. This ridge extends from N. N. W. to E. S. E.° 
and the knolls are in the same direction. The figure 
of the mountain, independent of the hillocks on its 
top, is an oval spheroid, which rests on another ob 
jong, though more even base. This extensive base, 
and the mountain itself, as far as the highest eastern 
knoll, are covered with small, black and white lenti- 
~ Cular pebbles, which must have assumed that form 
under water. On the summit of the ridge, I found 
the bivalve shells of the Caspian Sea, in a good state 
of preservation ; a proof that the waters of the sea 
formerly covered the other selenitic rocks, as well as 
this eminence that rises from twelve to thirteen fae 
thoms above its base. 

‘* From the summit of this ridge we beheld the saline 
tract towards the north, and the whole group of see 
lenctic hillocks and cliffs. Several elevations appeared 
in the northeast region, on the extremity of the level 
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steppe, and were separated by an extensive plain. 
Some heights intervened, partly in an eastern and 
partly in a direction towards the north-east. The 
whole number amounted to nineteen hills, besides 
twenty-nine of a smaller size, which we observed be- 
tween the §. E. and 8. $. W. scattered at a consider. 
able distance from each ether. : 

** On the top of this mountainous ridge, I found a 
low, variegated daffodil, with broad leaves, winged 
capsules, and a piurality of flowers, but which were 
faded; the bulbous roots of this plant, which L pre- 
served, did not produce flowers: this circumstance I 
the more regretted, as I had never before met with it, 
and as it was indisputably a non-descript. 

*¢ Another smaller ridge, at the distance of half averst 
westward, evidently contains alternate layers of clay 
and gypsum. But the oblong hillock, situated be. 
tween the two before described, is more remark. 
able, as on its very summit the Kalmuks have sunk 
two shafts to discover lamellated selenite, or Glacies 
Marie, with which they whiten sheep-skins. On the 
top of this eminence, they have piled up several flat 
stones, intended as a mark to the miner. The moun. 
tain consists of a soft gypsum, interspersed with large 
plates of lamellated selenite, often several spans thick. 
Its side presents irregular horizontal layers, which in 
some places are of a wavelike form, and in others there 
appear broken strata of a solid grey-edged alabaster, in 
platcs from half an inch or less, to two inches and up- 
wards in thickness. The thicker layers are white, with 
parallel grey lines, striped at unequal distances: the 
thinner strata are grey, with dark parallel lines; but 
the former only are susceptible of a polish like marble. 

‘¢ The springs of Khonggor, near which we pitched 
our tents for some days, lie towards the west, about 
five versts from Arsagar, beyond an.open steppe, in 
a verdant and nearly circular spot which surrounds 
an oval sand-bank, overgrown with reeds. Two deep 
pits, and several shallow ones, had been dug in the 
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lower and more western part of the ground ; but they 
were filled with sand, so that we were obliged to sink 
two others, nearly two fathoms deep, to obtain water. 
These springs first afforded sweet and agreeable water, 
but in less than twenty-four hours it became impreg- 
nated with a digestive and Epsom salt, and a small 
quantity of selenite, similar to medicinal springs super- 
saturated with alkali. Hence we could not quench 
our thirst with this water, as it-had a debilitating 
effect, in proportion to the quantity we drank. 

‘* On proceeding in a straight line from Arsagar to 
Tshaptshatshi, we passed numberless salt marshes and 
saline plains: the springs of Khonggor were in the 
western tract of sand, which extends from the vicinity 
of Tshernoyarsk as fair as Saltan Murat, and its par- 
ticular parts are distinguished by differentnames: this 
chain of sand-hills is counected by a sandy steppe. 

‘¢ Ou the 15th of May, our party left the springs of 
Khonggor; their guide was of opinion that they 
ought to quit the salive tract, and direct their march 
W.N. W. towards the western sandy district, in ore 
der to advance on the direct road to Tshaptshatshi, 
and thus be certain of a swpply of water. 

‘¢ The sandy steppe at first presented small valleys in 
different situations, extending generally from west to 
east, and richly covered with verdure, interspersed 
with many rare and beautiful plants. We expected 
to find water in the low grounds, but the appearance 
of the Salsola prostrata and the grey sea~-wormwoed 
only afforded hopes of brackish springs.” 

After a journey of several versts, they allowed 
their horses to rest, and afterwards continued their 
route at a slow pace, on account of the almost insupe. 
portable heat; and after travelling about four versts | 
farther, over several oblong sand-banks, they arrived | 
at a sand-hiJl, which commanded an extensive prose 
pect. 

On account of the excellent spring which nature 
had placed on the very summit, they recognised it te 
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be that remarkable hill called by the Kalmuks Tiiss- 
‘ken. Between this and the country of Saltan Murat 
is an extensive and high sandy soil, known by the 
name of Mukhor; and towards the north a succes- 
sion of sand-hills, called Bayann and Soonkhuduk : 
the hillock of Tasskenn stands isolated on the plain, 
is several fathoms high, and has on its summit a circu. 
lar cavity, three fathoms deep, which contains a well 
of four arshines perpendicular, where they found 
excellent spring water almost an arshine deep: the 
pleasure they experienced on making this discovery 
may be easily imagined. The reed Nepeta graveolens 
and wild hemp grew abundantly on the sides of this 
cavity. 

On the 16th, in the morning, the travellers conti. 
nued their journey mostly towards the N. W. and 
ON. N. W. over a level steppe, for about ten versts, 
when they arrived at some small elevations,” from 
which they could descry on the right a long extent of 
sand-hills: these appeared to be the southern conti- 
nuation of the sandy tract of Naryn, and induced them 
to conclude that they still travelled too far eastward. 
‘They had scarcely turned towards the west, when 
they arrived on an argillaceous barren steppe, and 
immediately discovered plants of a kind different from 
those of Sandy regions; such as the sea~worinwood, 
Centaurea salmantica, and Astragalus physodes ; and 
after travelling about ten versts over this steppe, 
reached the upper road of the caravans of Orenburg, 
which Dr. Pallas formerly noticed in his travels during 
the year 1772. 

As their bread was almost consumed, andas Dr. Pal. 
las was desirous of revisiting the country of Tshapt- 
Shatshi, on account of its plants, a Kozak was dis. 
patched with letters to Yenataevka, to procure the 
necessary provisions. He left the greatest part of his 
escort at the encampment, and proceeded on the 16th 
to T'shaptshatshi, where he proposed to stay a night, 
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and employ the foilowing day in botanical excur. 
sions. 

_ The small lakes on the steppe, in the environs of 
Tshaptshatshi, had at this time a plentiful supply of 
tolerably sweet and potable water. Even one of the 
two vallies between the hillocks, which was overgrown 
with bulrushes and reeds, abounded with good water 5 
but in the other valley, where the rock-salt had crys- 
tallized around its edge, the water was of a saline 
taste. 

The place where he had formerly observed this salt 
on the surface, was now filled up; but they found it 
by digging in one of the pits, in the western part of 
the valley. In this pit it was evident that the rock. 
salt did not form a completely horizontal stratum, 
but had an inflected superficies, and was irregularly 
waved with grey streaks, apparently originating from 
a black mire. Immediately above this bed of salt, 
there was a waved stratum of grey clay, about an 
arshine thick, and covered with a sandy marl, which 
forms the whole of the incumbent surface. 

_ Besides the two principal vallies, there are some 
adjacent cavities, in the form of basons, which appear 
to have originated from declinations of the earth; and 
where the sheep of the Kirghis had wintered. Wild 
tulips, as large as those produced in gardens, flourished 
on the fertile declivity. 

On the most elevated N. W. summits of the hills, a 
soft porous gypsum is found on the surface, in preci- 
pitated layers. ‘he hillocks and rising grounds of 
Minggan, which can be seen from this place, appear 
evidently to form a chain of communication between 
Tshaptshatshi and Arsagar: Towards the N.W. the 
salt-marshes extend in the same direction. 

Here they observed innumerable swarms of gnats, 
but as they were encamped on a detached eminence and 
as the weather during the night was tempestuous, ac- 
companied with thunder, they were not incommoded 
by them. On the return of morning, however, they: 
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discovered under their beds some unwelcome visitors, 
in the yellow scorpions of the country, though their 
sting is not dangerous. The short-headed lizards were 
innumerable in the infertile and saline spots. The 
females, at this time, were all pregant with eggs; and 
M. Pallas remarked that this little animal always had 
the general colour of its skin similar to that of the 
soil it inhabited. 

In the vegetable kingdom, he observed scarcely any 
new plants. The Delphinium airopurpureum, was 
now in bloom in the vallies; which plant he likewise « 
noticed near Sarepta, in the declinations of the higher 
regions. He also found here the Verbascum Phent- 
ceum, Ranunculus lanuginosus, Erysimum cheiran— 
toides, &c. The Rheum Caspium grew luxuriantly, 
and displayed its juicy seed of a blood-red colour, 
The plants advancing towards bloom were, the Sum 
Falcaria, Peucedanum anagymnodes, and Eryngium 
planum, the stalks of which now afforded a very de. 
licious pot-herb. Besides these, he also remarked, 
particularly on the saline spots, the Anabasis, Salsola 
Jruticosa, banata; Polycnemum oppositifolium, and 
similar plants. 3 

On the 17th, in the evening, he rejoined his escort, 
which had been left behind at Burlukhuduk ; and im- 
mediately ordered the horses to be harnassed, to hasten 
his return during the night, and to meet the expected 
provisions, of which they begun to feel the want. 
Towards the dawn they encamped on a wave-like, 
sandy, and verdant steppe, somewhat farther westward 
than Soon-khuduk. Here the Allium Caspium blos- 
somedin greatabundance, After baiting the horses, they 
pursued their journey through Ordelyk, and met two 
numerous caravans of Tartar and Armenian merchants, 
who were travelling to Orenburg; in the afternoan, 
after passing the parallel ridges of Ordelyk, and the 
last sandy eminences, they reached the beautiful low 
country on the banks of the Ashuluk, a lateral canal 
of the Akhtouba, between Urakmullah, and Ashulak, 

a 2 
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two posts of the military cordon. At the latter post 
they found springs in two different places: the Mo- 
duccella tuberosa grew to a very large size, and was 
in full bloom on the argillaceous sandy height. 

About six versts beyond this place, the Ashuluk 
deviates from its lateral course near the Akhtouba, 
and flows in a winding channel through a charming 
verdant and extensive valley, which the retreating 
heights of the steppe here present to the eye; and 
this river again falls into the Akhtouba, near the 
military post of Dolotkhan. In this valley M. Pal- 
las found the following plants in full bloom, and 
growing in abundance; the Carduus nutans, Gratiola, 
Arenaria rubra, Potentilla bifurca, and supina; 
while the Zréticum repens was the most general species 
of grass. The Volga commonly inundates a part of 
this low country every year; but that river remained 
unusually low at this season ; its stream being scarcely 
two thirds of the height formerly remarked. The 
Tetrao arenaria, in the Tartar language Bulduruk, 
flew about here in great numbers. 

Our travellers left this valley on the 19th, and pro- 
ceeded to Selitranoi-Gorodok, about twelve versts dis 
tant. In their route they observed several villages of 
the Kundure Tartars, or Manguttes, who are the only 
descendants that remain of the ancient horde of the 
Nagay Tartars. About half way they saw the ruins 
of some ancient Tartarian buildings: this country has 
received the name of Kasan, from a large iron salt- 
petre kettle lying on the bank of the Volga, and 
which, according toa tradition of the Tartars has been 
thrown on shore by a flood. : 

The abandoned saltpetre work, called Sclitranoi— 
Gorodok, is thus described by Dr. Pallas; it is situ. 
ated in the midst of a hilly tract, extending to upwards 
of ten versts in length; here, along the banks of the 
Akhtouba, on a place from one to two versts broad, 
we discovered,” says he, in ‘* every direction, heaps of 
rubbish, traces of buildings, and tombs of brickwork, 
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being the ruins of an extensive city of the Nagays: 
there had been a small fort erected on a hill, which 
unquestionably contained the principal and most ele- 
gant buildings of the place, and was surrounded by a 
strong wall; but at present the fort, which was origi- 
nally built for the protection of the salt-petre work, 
is in a ruinous state, together with its dependent 
buildings. We particularly remarked the remains of 
two buildings, the most magnificent of which has 
lately been cleared of its rubbish, with a view to dis- 
cover treasures: the other, if we may judge from the 
existing ruins, appears to have been a dwelling-house, 
with many apartments: the former of these buildings, 
as is evident from its foundation and sepulchral walls, 
has been the family mausoleum of a Khan, witha 
superstructure which probably was a house of prayer. 

‘¢ This venerable place, as we were informed, has 
been plundered of many treasures, and whole coffins 
covered with silver. The fabric forms an oblong 
square, in a direction from N. N. E. to 5. S.W. 
about twelve fathoms long, and eight fathoms and a 
half broad, when measured on its southern point. 
We could distinctly trace two equal divisions, on the 
northern side, beneath which were the sepulchral 
vaults, as is obvious from the tombs that have fallen 
in; while the southern division, especially on its por- 
tico, has been ornamented with Gothic pilasters, co- 
jumns, and arches, the fragments of which are still 
distinguishable. Its foundation walls are nearly two 
fathoms high, and upwards of two ells thick. In the 
whole brickwork, which consists of beautiful broad 
squares, disposed in the most regular manner, there is 
a degree of taste and elegance of which I have no 
where seen an instance among the ruins of the Tartars ; 
the outside of the wall is not only embellished in all 
the interstices between the bricks with glazed earthen 
ornaments, of a green, yellow, white, and blue colour, 
in triangular and other figures, but we also observed 
on the principal front of the building, the remains of 
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Gothic stucco-work, which was decorated with glazed 
figures, such as artificial flowers, shell- work, nay, 
whole tablets in the Mosaic style. 

‘¢ Bat the tooth of time, and the depredations of 
the vulgar, have many years since converted these ree 
markable vestiges of antiquity into heaps of ruins, 
Formerly whole cargoes of bricks were carried from 
these buildings to Astrakhan ; though, on account of 
the excellent cement, the workmen who were employed 
in demolishing entire walls, were obliged to destroy at 
least two thirds of the bricks, ‘Tradition relates many 
extraordinary stories of the coins and precious relies 
which were formerly dug up and colected here in 
great quantities, but f doubt whether many of those 
antique treasures have been rescued from the plunder- 
ing barbarians, and judiciously consigned to the anft- 
quarian ; or whether any of them have been transmit. 
ted toa the cabinet of Russian antiquities, which be- 
longs to the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

‘¢ At a short distance from this place is the military 
cordon of the Ashuluk; above which that branch 
issues from the Akhtouba. After travelling over a 
second eminence, we reached Selitranoi-Gorodok, 
where we found only a wretched fisherman’s hut, pre- 
served merely to maintain the proprictor’s right of 
possession, who has been entirely ruined by the estab- 
lishment of a saltpetre-work, so that the rusty kettles 
of this relinquished manufactory lie scattered along 
the bank of the Akhtouba.” 

Our travellers here dismissed their escort of Kozaks 
and Tartars, who tad accompanied them through the 
steppe ; and on the 20th at noon continued their joure 
ney. Above Selitranoi considerable eminences of 
sand descend towards the Akhtouba, and form what 
are called the five steep banks, in the Tartar language, 
Bish-Dshar ; and in the Russian, Pat Yary. Between 
these heights there are beautiful verdant glens, some 
of which contain salt pouls, where the Lepidium 
crassifolium grew with thick roots, similar to those of 
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forse-radish. ‘They passed hillocks which the Tar. 
tars call Shoggasy: one of these is appropriated for 
their cemetery. On another isolated hillock of a 
conical form, the Kalmuks who were stationed here at 


the military posts have erected a singular monument, | 


It is a circular column, raised on the very summit of 
the -hill, and constructed entirely of the skulls and 
jaw-bones of horses, closely adapted to one another: 
around it they have made a low wall and fosse, orna. 
mented with the bones of those animals disposed in 
regular order. An epidemic which prevailed some 
years ago, and destroyed a number of horses belonge 
ing to the military piquet, as well as to the Kirghis 
who passed the winter here, afforded the materials for 
this monument. On its top is placed a horse’s head 
of an extraordinary size, with the nose pointing to- 
wards the east, while the other heads are placed with 
their noses inwards. 

They were overtaken on the above-mentioned hil. 
locks by the first thunder. storm of the season, accom. 
panied with a heavy shower of rain. The military 
post of Gory Karabali is stationed on these heights, 
from which, in a serene evening, attended with con. 
tinual flashes of lightning, they arrived at an extensive 
low country called Karavaily ; it was entirely overe 
grown with the Holcus odoratus, and the Triticum 
repens. ‘In this valley,” says Dr. Pallas, ‘* were 
encamped numbers of Auli, or migrating hordes of 
the Kundure Tartars, among whom was the family of 
my guide Arslan, one of the most wealthy elders of 
that nation. I found felt tents prepared for us here, 
where we passed the night the more cheerfully, as in 
the neighbourhood of temporary encampments sure 
rounded with various herds of cattle, the gnats in # 
manner disappear; for at this season those insects are 
innumerable along the Volga, and allow no rest to 
the traveller, if unprotected by a proper tent. 

The Kundure Tartars, whom L formerly found 
in their peculiar felt-tents, in the form of baskets, 
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which could not be taken to pieces, but were placed 
on poles supported by two-wheeled carriages, had 
now begun to dwell in huts similar to those of the 
Kirghis: their former method of constructing tents 
was likewise common among the Nagays: but the 
present form has probably been adopted from the 
Kirghis, who visit these countries every winter, and 
whose tents, as well as those of the Kalmuks, are 
made in a more ingenious manner: they consist of 
several pieces, which can be disjoined, and thus form 
amore capacious and convenient tent. All that I can 
add respecting these wandering tribes is, that each 
wealthy Tartar family commonly has two tents, one 
for the reception of their visitors, and the other ap- 
propriated to their females: the latter is general] 
constructed after the ancient method ;* besides which, 
according to the number of the family, they usually 
have one or more covered two-wheeled chariots for 
their wives and daughters: these chariots are painted 
of various colours, and on the fore part there is com. 
monly placed a chest covered with ornamental tapestry, 
and containing their best clothes; the inside of these 
vehicles, which are generally drawn by two oxen, is 
occupied by the female part of the family during their 
migrations. Besides these chariots, they have one or 
more two-wheeled carts, called Araba, which are 
loaded with their tents, chests, and other heavy ar- 
ticles: the moveables of each family remain together 
on their journey, and in regular order: the hut is 
placed on the axle—tree of the carriage, in which the 
mistress of the family always precedes the caravan : 
the flocks and herds are driven by men on horseback, 
aud each species of cattle proceeds in a separate drove. 
When the tents are pitched in a place selected for an 


* The Kurdes, who inhabit the heath of Mogan, employ the most 
simpie means in constructing their tents, which might be very con- 
venient for light troops. They place two long bent poles trans- 
versely, fasten them at the centre above, and fix their ends in the 
ground; they then cover them with felt, or mats of sedge, 
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encampment, a variegated coverlet is raised ona long 
moveable pole, to the windward of the aperture that 
emits the smoke, in order to promote its ascent from 
the tent. Ata distance from the camp there is a ce— 
metery on an eminence; these sepulchral monuments 
have square walls of a greater height towards their 
angles, and are erected only for the wealthy and the 
priests, while the lower classes of the Tartars are 
buried beneath small heaps of earth or stones. 

‘* Their dress differs in several particulars from 
that of the other Nagay tribes. The girls wear a sort 
of red cap, made of the rind of trees, in the form of 
a bee-hive, and ornamented with pieces of tin, Co- 
rals and small pieces of coin are suspended around 
this head-dress. The gown is made of variegated silk 
stuff, has long narrow sleeves, and is adorned from 
the breast to the waist with tassels of tin or silver, 
buttons, little bells, and rings. They wear a strap 
or cord over the left shoulder, to which is attached a 
tin case, containing amulets, and usually a large shell 
of the genus Cyprea. The women are the most in. 
elegant beings imaginable; and, in summer, dress in 
an upper gown of an uniform colour, a long white 
cloth on the head, and over it a common fur-cap. In 
the perforated right nostril they wear a ring, adorned 
with corals, pearls, or precious stones. ‘This is also 
considered as an ornament by the more elegant ladies 
of Astrakhan. 

** According to the latest calculation, the number 
of this people, in the whole district of Krasnoi Yar, 
anounts to onethousand six hundred and thirty males, 
They lead a wandering life along the banks of the 
Akhtouba, from Krasnoi Yar to the vicinity of Sass 
sikol; and are rich in flocks of sheep, but more pare 
ticularly in black cattle, which they employ chiefly 
for drawing their chariots and baggage-carts ; because 
they are not yet provided with camels. Their horses 
are numerous, but not of the best breed.” 

On the 21st, in the morning, Dr. Pallas and his fel- 
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{ow travellers, left the pleasant vallies, and travelled 
over ahigh sandy ridge, which, as well as the former, 
is called Karavaily where the upper military post of 
Karabalinskoi is stationed, nearly opposite Yenata- 
evka. 

After traversing several ridges and plains, they 
reached the Sassikol, which is a false branch of the 
Akhtouba, and runs to the South and South East, 
in a serpenting direction, into the steppe. This 
branch of water consists of connected pools and bays 
covered with rushes, and by which the Akhtouba in. 
undates the country, though only at high water. It 
is bordered on both sides by sand-hills, which are said 
to be connected. with the tract of sand called Burlu, 
that joins the sand-hills of Soon. In the month of 
June, when the lowest vallies are divested of their 
grass, and overflowed by the Volga, the Kundure 
‘Tartars retire hither ; regarding this country as the 
upper boundary of their pasturage. The Pallassta 
grows on these hills of drift-sand in the greatest abun- 
dance and beauty, because it is never eaten by cattle. 

Leaving their horses to graze on the borders of this 
valiey; our party after having passed the first series 
of sand-hills, proceeded to the ditch of water which 
disappears farther southward. Jt is pretty broad in 
different places, abounds with fish, and is skirted by a 
pleasant low country, covered with sedge, tamarisks, 
and willows. They went along its western verge 
almost to its issue from the Akhtouba, about five 
versts below the post of the military cordon Man. 
Khalinskoi; they then crossed it and ascended the 
opposite sandy eminences, which terminate in an ele- 
vated plain ; and in the evening, after travelling a 
snort distance, arrived at Mankhalinskoi; or, as the 
Tartars callit, Kuyutkhu, where they reposed during 
the night. : 

On the 22d, early in the morning, they pursued 
their journey over a beautiful champaign, which the 
'bartars call Alabas, where another false arm called 
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the little Sassikol, extends three versts into the steppe, 
and is accompanied by sand-hills. Near this open coun- 
try the military cordon Akhtoubinskoi is stationed ; an 
en aheight, nearits upper extremity, is the post Solo. 
tukhino ; in the vicinity of which the Governor of 
Astrakhan has established a farm for rearing cattle, 
From this neighbourhood, towards the source of the 
Akhtooba, the country is low and rich in woed, 
which has been spared by the hordes of Kalmucks 
and thence called Setterta. Modun, or the sacred wood, 
corrupted by the Kozaks into Sik Kerta. Farther me 
the Akhtouba there is a stillmore beautiful sacred ide 
rest, and another below Sassikol ; but these, also, de- 
structive self-interest will soon extirpate. 
_ Dr. Pallas sent his baggage directly to Velsaine:: 
rovka, the great Slobode opposite I’shernoiyarsk, with 
directions to prepare for his passage over the river near 
that place. Meanwhile proceeded to revisit the 
mountain of Bogdo, situated in the interior of the 
steppe, and which is distinctly perceptible from Solo. 
tukhino, at the distance of thirty-five versts. 

‘¢ After a brisk ride,’’ says Dr. Pallas, ‘“we reach. 
ed the mountain of Bogdo towards night, during a 
dreadful thunder-storm, accompanied with a little’ 
rain, which was however but a short interruption of 
the fine weather, so that I was enabled to employ the 
following day with advantage. I found the same 
plants that had formerly been the object of my re- 
searches in this country. On the calcareous and 
rocky back of the mountain, 1 now saw the Lichen 
esculentus inuncommen abundance, which I formerly 
' had not remarked in this place. The’ thorny Hedy- 
sarum, mentioned in my former Travels, I found on 
the projecting side of the mountain, which consists of 
a calcareous marl, where this indigenous plant is pe. 
culiar to the spot. Its far-spreading root is almost 
as sweet as that of liquorice. As the level ridge of 
the mountain, when I revisited it in July, had been 
scorched in consequence of arecent fire on the steppe, 
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the very numerous and venomous tarantulas, Phalan- 
gium oraneodes, appeared to have retreated to the 
highest barren and rocky summit. Here I found 
them of different sizes, under almost every flat stone ; 
an assemblage of these insects I had never before ob. 
served, as they usually live in a solitary state. 

‘¢ On the same day, the 23d, after having made a 
botanical excursion, from three o’clock in the morn. 
ing till the afternoon, and given sufficient employment 
to my designer, I set out on my return to the Volga, 
and travelled, without resting, till night, sixty versts 
to Volodimerovka. On the roadI meta Kozak who, 
together with agreeable letters, and much wished-for 
refreshments from T'shernoiyarsk, brought me intel. 
ligence that my affectionate travelling companions 
waited for me there. During the succeeding night, 
we made the necessary preparations for crossing the 
river, and notwithstanding a strong wind which sprung 
up from the 8. E., we set out before the dawn, in 
two barges, from Volodimerovka. This small place 
has at present a population of three hundred and 
ninety-eight males of Little Russia, together with 
other iuhabitants. I have already mentioned that 
the Volga is of an extraordinary breadth near Tsher. 
noiyarsk. It also forms here two branches, which 
are divided by sandy isles. We embarked when the 
river was not agitated by the usual gales from the 
Ss. E. and N. W., which in this place are often fatal 
to passengers. But scarcely had we reached the 
middle of the very extensive current of Volodimer. 
ovka Voloshka, when the wind became so impetuous, 
that our ten-oared shallop was every moment in the 
most imminent danger, by the waves breaking over 
us in torrents. We felt still greater apprehensions for 
the safety of the barge which contained our carriages 
and baggage, till we saw it lie to, on the farther side 
of the collateral branch, near an island, and after. 
wards proceed under its protection, at a considerable 
distance behind us, Wecontinued our course on the 
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open river, not without danger, and soon lost sight 
of the barge. At length, after the greatest peril; and 
not till our rowers were completely: fatigued, we 
reached the opposite bank of the greater Voiga; but 
we were not able to pass the point of land which 
forms the bank of the river immediately above the 
fortress of I'shernoiyarsk, where the breakers were at 
this time too dangerous. We therefore landed above 
that point, and proceeded on foot to the fortress, 
The continuance of the tempest through the whole 
day, and the following night, excited our anxiety for 
the safety of the other boat; till at length we had 
the satisfaction to see it arrive on the subsequent 
morning. 

‘¢ On the 25th we joyfully set outfor Sarepta, where 
we arrived at the dawn of the following day. 

‘¢ The country of Sarepta, so advantageously situ. 
ated for increasing the knowledge of plants and in- 
sects, engaged my attention so much in the month of 
Jane, that I did not think of my future journey. L 
was, however, much against my inclination, obliged 
to continue here part of the month of July ; on ac. 
count of the insupportable heat occasioned by the 
steppe, which was on fire to a great extent, on both 
sides of the Volga; and likewise from the circum. 
stance that my daughter caughtthe small-pox, doubt. 
less the second time, at Sarepta, when this epidemic 
hed begun to diminish, after having raged with vio. 
lence since the beginning of winter. 

‘¢ Wishing, however, to undertake a journey during 
the fine weather, and to visit the steppe beyong the 
Volga, I travelled, on the 5th of July, to Tzaritzin, 
in order to be-ferried over the river. I found this 
city almost entirely consumed by a fire, which broke 
out two days before my arrival, On the 6ta I cros- 
sed the Volga, and continued my journey between 
that river and ths Akhtouba, over a low country in- 
tersected with small branches of water called Yeriki, 
as far as Besrodnaya Sloboda, or Verkhnei Akhtou- 
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biuskoi Gorodok, eighteen versts distant. The sandy 
and marly soil of this low country produces most ex. 
cellent crops of hay. The beautiful oak trees here, 
as well as every where along the Volga, are inter- 
mixed with the Ulmus campestris and dwarf elms, 
Tartar plane trees, poplars, willows, aquatic elder- 
trees, and other shrubs. Beyond Barskoi Yerik, 
but particularly around Olovatoi Yerik are found, 
besides those already mentioned, a number of large 
mulberry-trees bearing fruit of a white, black, and 
pale violet colour. 

‘¢ Besrodnaya Sloboda has lately been adorned with 
a new church, which was attended with great expenee 
to the village, and proves its increasing wealth. On 
the contrary, the house of M. Rytshkof, the ex-dis 
rector of the culture of silk, which has been dearly 
enough paid for by the Crown, has, in consequence 
_ of being ill-built, become a ruin in less than fifteen 
years. A similar fate threatens the house built by 
him for the rearing of silkworms, below the village, 
at the edge of the high steppe. 

** Her Imperial Majesty Catherine the Second, anxi- 
ous to give activity to the cultivation of the silk, which 
had for many years been greatly neglected, conde- 
scended to give instructions, in her own hand-writing, 
for the management of this profitable business. The 
new Director found means to deliver to the Court in 
the same year six pood of silk; a larger quantity iz 
the following year ; and by these and other personal 
means which he employed, he succeeded so far as to 
induce the Court to enlarge the institution. In 1779, 
the Court issued an order, that the Imperial College 
of Kconomy should furnish to the Director one thou- 
sand three hundred families of voluntary peasants, 
from the aforementioned Imperial Dominions. These 
families, were transplaced within two years, and 
settled along the banks of the Akhtouba in six vile. 
Jages. The immunities granted to their predecessors 
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were to be continued to them, as long as they should 
employ themselves in the culture of silk, not for the 
benefit of the Crown, but their own emolament, and 
pay their rents or taxes in silk, at the low price of one 
hundred and twenty rubles a pood. 

_*¢ The same difficulty, however, was experienced with 
these as with the other cultivators of silk: they had 
an invincible and rooted dislike to the employment, 
and consequently were not anxious for its increase, 
The continual impediments that arose, and their own 
obstinacy, prevented them from enjoying the ad- 
vantages they would have acquired, bv directing their 
attenton to this business, without relinguishing the fish. 
eries. These they might likewise have carried on, by 
occasionally employing their wives and children in the 
establishment. Although cogent measures were re- 
sorted to, the culture of silk yearly decreased ; nay, 
the malignity of the peasants rose to sucha degree, 
that, to destroy the silk-worms, they sprinked them 
with salt-water. ‘The perpetrators of this atrocity 
were indeed discovered, and punished, by the govern- 
ment of Saratof; but as the peasants also endeas ourell 
to extirpate the mulberry-trees of the valley, by set- 
ting fire to the grass, the silk manufactory was stopped 
by an order of the court; and it was left to the option 
of the peasants, whether they would continue the cul- 
ture of silk-worms for their own advantage, while, in 
respect to rents and taxes, they would be put on the 
same footing with other subjects. From this period, 
1714, none of them have evinced the least inclination 
to cultivate this branch of trade, and they even endea- 
vour gradually to destroy all the mulberry-trees. 

** It is remarkable, that the repugnance of the pea— 
sants to the cultivation of silk-worms should have been 
hitherto so invincible; for their malignity has also 
been evinced in the silk. manufactory established at Sta- 
roi-Krym. This species of obstinancy has proved 
a great impediment to the prosperity of Southern Rus. 
sia, where the mulberry-tree is abundant and flourish. 

HQ 
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ing. It is quite otherwise with the Armenians and 
Grusines, or emigrants from Georgia, ws well as with 
the Tartars and Greeks in the Crimea, who volun- 
tarily carry on this branch of commerce. The most 
certain means of introducing this source of national 
wealth, and of saving the Empire upwards of a mil- 
lion of rubles, which are annually paid to the Turks, 
the Persians, and the Italians, for their silks, would 
be to establish colonies of the Asiatic nations, par- 
ticularly in the peninsula of the Crimea, where the 
~mulberry-tree grows uncommonly fast, even in a dry 
soil, when properly watered. 

‘¢ On the wholc, the Asiatic method is far preferable 
to that formerly practised on the Akhtouba, where. 
much time and expence was wasted in feeding the silk. 
worms with gathered leaves, which soon decayed, and 
rendered the frequent shifting of their beds necessary. 
‘The Persian or Boukharian rears his mulberry-trees 
to about six feet high, which they attain in four or 
five years. He then begins to lop their tops and 
branches, which are given to the insects, as soon as 
they have sufficient strength, by placing them gently 
on their beds. By this means the shoots remain fresh 
and succulent, and the worms devour them even to 
the woody fibres, so that no part of the nutritive foli- 
age is wasted. As these insects are every day supe 
plied with food, the leafless branches gradually form 
a kind of wicker-work, through which the impuri- 
ties pass, so that the cheerful worms preserve the re- 
quisite cleanliness without trouble to the cultivator, 
and speedily attain a vigorous state. In this manner 
they are continually supplied with leaves, till they 
prepare to spin, when small dry brushwood is placed 
in all directions over the leafless branches, and on 
this the worms spin their silk.. Two persons, an adult 
who lops the branches, and achild who collects them, 
are thus enabled quickly to procure food for a great 
number of silk-worms. The mulberry-tree in our 
climate produces new shoots twice every summer, 
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These shoots acquire in the same year the firm con- 
sistance of wood, and in the subsequent spring afford 
an abundant crop of foliage. In Persia and Bouk— 
haria, where the summer is longer and vegetation 
more vigorous, the shoots may even be cut twice a- 
year. The tree, by this method of cutting, remains 
always low, and produces a greater number of young 
shoots from its trunk, as well as from its branches, 
every subsequent year. By stripping them of their 
leaves, however, many branches wither, and not only 
the buds are Jost, and most foilage wasted, but the 
worms receive less nourishment, as the leaves sooner 
decay. It has been remarked in the silk establish. 
ment near the Akhtouba, that the worm, when com— 
pelled by necessity, eats the leaves of the Acer tatur- 
tcum, which resemble those of the mulberry-tree.” 

On the 7th, Dr. Pallas and bis party again pro. 
ceeded on their journey. He informs us that since his 
last visit to this country, two considerable villages have 
been built below Besrodnaya, and one above it, 
which is called the great village Pogrominskaya, and 
has been colonized by boors from the Imperial do- 
Mains. Sredney Gorodoc, at that time, likewise re. 
ceived an additional number of inhabitants. 

After passing through several vallies, Dr. Pallas 
pitched his tent for the night in the beautiful valley of 
Tzarevy Pody, or the royal residence, with the view 
of investigating several Tartar antiquities in the 
neighbourhood, Among these are three ruins, en- 
closed by a square bank of rubbish, without a ditch, 
and with an outlet towards the south. 

The monument near the Podpalatnoi-Yerik is a 
sepulchral mound of a flat form, raised on a square 
_ eminence, and consisting of six contiguous and very 
low arches covered with earth: iis base is about one 
hundred and fifty paces in circumference, and not 
above a fathom high; but, together with the square 
on which the vaults are erected, it is three fathoms 
ef a perpendicular height. This square monument is 

n 3 
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enclosed by the foundation of a thick wall, which 
consists of an imperfect sand-stone, quarried on the 
opposite bank of the Volga. There appears to have 
been an entrance in the northern side of this wall, 
which forms an oblong square of twenty-nine fathoms 
long, and twenty-seven fathoms broad, — Its base, 
measured from north to south, is forty-seven fathoms 
in extent, and fifty-six from East to West. The 
space round the vaulted hilloeks is considerably ex. 
cavated within this enclosure; and the vaults of the 
monument, which probably have long since been plun- 
dered of a considerable booty, deserve a more accu- 
rate description, on account of the solidity of their 
construction. The walls that support them are form: 
ed of pieces of rough, unhewn sand stone, about an ell 
high: the vaults themselves are almost flat, and con- 
sist of about six layers of square, oblong bricks, 
placed alternately, so that one by its breadth sup- 
ports and covers two others. ‘The spaces between 
them are nearly an inch broad, and filled up with 
a cement which in some places appears to have been 
poured in, while in a liquid state, Jt has, however, 
acquired such a solid consistence, that it is easier to 
break the well-burnt bricks, than to separate the 
mortar. This grey cement appears to be a mixture 
of unslacked lime, pulverized charcoal, and pounded 
sand-stone, instead of the sand used for building. In 
that mass he observed many particles of lime, as white 
as snow, which readily crumbled into dust, as well 
as large and small particles of charcoal; this sub- 
stance being reduced to a fine powder, has probably 
imparted the grey colour to the cement. Perhaps 
the admixture of charcoal dust may produce an effect 
similar to the earth of Pozzola; which, however, 
must be decided by experiment. The durability of this 
cement may also be ascribed to a mixture of sour 
milk, which, we may suppose, must have been in great 
abundance among a wealthy pastoral people. In 
short, the mortar of these vaults is, notwithstanding 
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the constant moisture from above, and the saline na. 
ture of the surrounding soil, the best, hardest, and 
driest I have ever seen; and the ruins of the flat 
vaults almost resist the force of the pick-axe, inso- 
much that they can only be reduced by small frag. 
metuts. 

The popular tradition relative to this monument is, 
that the palace of the Khan formerly stoed there, 
M. Pallas imagines however that this ruin, as well as 
the numerous vaulted piles of brick-work, are the 
ancient sepulchres of the Mongole Tartar Princes, 
and other persons of distinction. The leaden tubes, 
which are said to have been found near these vaults, 
have probably been used instead of the spiracles 
usually made in the Mahometan tombs.—It is certain, 
that in the sepulchres of this country immense riches 
have formerly been discovered, consisting of jewels, 
vases, and ornamental horse-furniture of massy gold — 
and silver. The major part of this treasure has been 
secretly disposed of to the goldsmiths and merchants ; 
while the remainder is still preserved in the cabinet of 
curiosities belonging to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

About one hundred fathoms N, W. from the great 
mausoleuin, there is a large heap of rubbish, or ruins, 
thrown together, and nearly one hundred fathoms in 
circumference : it appears to have been part of the ma- 
- terials of a building. About sixteen fathoms farther 
towards the W.S. W. is another square mass of ruins - 
of a moderate size. One hundred fathoms N. W, 
from the latter, and aboye two hundred from the 
large monument, a third oblong and very consider- 
able pile appears, which is probably the ruins of a 
building : and two hundred fathoms westward, there 
is a circular sepulchral hill, simply vaulted with 
bricks. This hillis opposite to, and about one hun. 
dred fathoms distant from a lake, which is a verst 
Jong, and surrounded with dwarf willows ; thelake 
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contains a sweetish water, and is much frequented 
a variety of the feathered tribe. 

In some parts of this low country there't is said to 
be a regular read paved with bricks, leading over a 
swampy ditch; and in other places small regular 
arches of brick-work are discoverable, which proba- 
bly haveserved as a ground work for the felt tents of 
the chiefs in a country so rich in pasturage. In my 
opinion, the ruins are not the remains of dwelling. 
houses, but partly of mosques, and partly of vaulted 
chapels, which had been enclosed by walls like the 
modern cemetaries of the Nagays. A wandering na- 
tion, such as were called the golden horde of these 
countries, could no more be induced to reside in 
houses, than the Khans and Princes of the Kalmuks 
along the banks of the Volga, though the fortress of 
Yenatevka had been purposely established, and dwel- 
ling houses built for their accommodation. 

‘¢ After employing two days in making physical 
and geographical observations on the desart steppe, 
opposite the mountain of Bogdo; on the 10th of 
May,” says M. Pallas, ‘* I, for the last time, ascended 
this singular rocky mountain, which rises in the midst 
of an immense plain ; and while J admired the trea. 
sure of excellent salt contained inthis white glittering 
lake, I regretted that private interest should be suf. 
fered to suppress this invaluable article: when a very 
inferior kind, intermingled with Epsom salt, was used 
for curing fish. Let it suffice to observe, that some 
voluntary contractors, even among the merchants of 
Tshernoiyarsk would readily engage to manufacture 
and deliver this salt at from five to seven kopeeks a 
pood, to the Imperial magazines of Tzaritzin, Du. 
bovka, and Astrakhan, without requiring money in 
advance. But unfortunately this salt lake has, by 
partial measurement, been included within the limits 
of a privatemanor ; and thus it is, in agreat measure, 
lost to the community. ; 
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_** On the same day we returned to Kharakhoi; on 
the 11th we proceeded as far asthe rivulet Tzarevka; 
on the 12th to Besrodnaya where, after crossing the 
Volga, wepassed through Tzaritzin without stopping, 
and in the evening we arrived at Sarepta. 

‘¢ The whole month of July was devoted to the re. 
establishment of my daughter’s health. It was, how~- 
ever, high time to pursue my journey, and to bid 
a last adieu to the environs of the Volga, which had 
twice in my life afforded me such pleasant and indeli- 
ble botanical recreations. My intention was to make 
observations along the borders of the Caucasus, and 
arrive before winter at the Tauridan Peninsula, in 
order to make myself acquainted with this newly con. 
quered country. . I was, at first, undetermined 
whether I should travel by the new road through the 
steppe of Kuma, directly to the fortress of Georgia, 
near the Caucasus; or revisit Astrakhan, where I 
might expect to obtain many remarkable facts. Be~ 
sides, the latter road, in its whole extent, leads over 
the former bed of the CaspianSea: where, indepen. 
dent of other interesting objects, [hoped to find a rich 
botanical harvest of rare marine plants, which do not 
come to perfection till autumn. These considera. 
tions at length induced me to prefer that road, espe- 
cially as the whole steppe of the Kuma had recently 
been consumed by fire. 

*¢ On the 4thof August, after having taken a most 
affectionate and grateful leave of my acquaintances in 
Sarepta, with acknowledgments for all the marks of 
friendship and politeness evinced towards me and my 
family, during a residence of more than three months, 
T returned down the Volga to Astrakhan. On the 
road to T’shernoiyarsk, the steppe exhibited summer 
plants similar to those on the banks of the Sarpa. 
Farther down, where the soil in most places consists 
of cither a fine sandy marl or a pure sand, other 
plants gradually succeeded. Immediately below 
Tshernoiyarsk J] saw the Polycenemum monandrum 
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growing in greatabundance. I had formerly observ. 
ed this plant thinly scattered along the banks of the 
Volga. In the sandy country below Yenatevka, the 
Tribulis terrestris, Corispermum squarrosum and hys- 
sopifolium, grew in such numbers, that in some 
places scarcely any other plant was to be seen. 
Throughout the vicinity of Kossikinskoi Stanitz, the 
steppe isso completely overspread with wormwood, 
that scarcely a blade of grass is perceptible. ‘There 
are two or three species of this plant, namely, the 
Artemisia Austriaca, maritima, and contra, which 
communicate a bitter taste to the cow’s milk. But 
the beef of this place is of an exquisite flavour, and 
much esteemed at Astrakhan.”’ 

Before our travellers arrived at the branches of 
water fiowing into the steppe, we came to Sharenoi 
Bugor, a saline, nitrous hillock, which consists of 
sandy marl mixed with rubbish, and is situated close 
to the Volga, about five versts above Astrakhan. 
This hill appeared to M. Pallas, worthy of attention, 
on account of the rich efflorescence of nitre on its sure 
face. It ascends in a ridge from the steppe, and is 
highest on the side next the river. Twosimilar, but 
smaller, ridges rise in an almost parallel direction with 
the former between the branches of water, on the 
banks of which melon gardens are cultivated. | 

On the 7th of August they reached Astrakhan, 
where they remained till the 26th, and employed the 
interval in making useful observations, and collecting 
remarkable facts relative to this city and its envi- 
rons. 

‘¢ This semi-Asiatic and important commercial 
town,” M. Pallas observes, ‘* which, next to Saint 
Petersburg and Moscow, ranks among the first cities 
of the Russian empire, has been so circumstantially 
described by the younger Gmelin, who resided here 
many years, that I can add very little new. It de- 
serves, however, to be remarked, that Astrakhan has 
lately been much improved in elegant houses and 
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public edifices built of stone. The most conspicuous 
of these are two commercial halls for the reception 
and sale of merchandize, one of which is appropriated 
to the Tartar merchants, and the other, which be. 
longs to Koloustof the Armenian, is for the accom. 
modation of the Persians. Both these buildings are 
finished in an elegant stile of architecture. The high 
price of timber has induced the citizens of Astrakhan 
to erect their modern houses cither of brick, or a 
species of free-stone, quarried above Tzaritzin, on the 
banks of the Volga. ‘This is certainly an embellish. 
ment to the place; though its inhabitants are much 
oppressed by a few wealthy individuals, who pri- 
vately, and with impunity, monopolize the tim. 
ber. . 

_ * The prices of wood has rapidly increased since 
the year 1786. | 

** This did not arise, however, from natural causes, 
nor from the increased expence of conveyance by the 
Kuma, from the environs of which Astrakhan is Ssup- 
plied with wood. Indeed, its exhorbitant rise origi- 
mated in the monopoly of speculating individuals. In 
eonsequence of this advanced price of timber, that of 
bricks has likewise been raised from five to twelve 
and thirteen rubles the thousand; a higher price 
than is paid in the two capitals. Not less oppressive 
is the advance of workmen’s wages, on account of 
the exhorbitant price of bread. A common day-la. 
Dourer, at Astrakhan, is paid from seventy to eighty 
Kopeeks ; and a carpenter, a ruble and a half a 
day. Ne 
_ The annual variations in the rise and fall of the 
Volga, are marked at Astrakhan by the Admiralty, 
as well as by the detachment of engineers. To ena. 
ble the reader to compare the difference of the highest 
water, where the river divides itself into numerous 
large branches, with that formerly observed near 
Teavitzin, where it is more confined, I shall give the 
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highest water mark of the Volga, near Astrakhan, 
sincé the year 1774, for as many years as I have been 
able to obtain accurate information on that subject. 
The water rose 
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No mention is made in the above statement of the 
accidental rise of the waters, occasioned by the sea- 
‘winds from the 8S. and S. EK. which are called here 
Morana Pogoda. It is only by the impulse of these 
winds, that the water sometimes inundates the low 
parts of the city: as the banks or mounds, which 
the late Governor Beketof left in the best state of re- 
pair, are now much neglected, though they would re- 
quire to be raised only to a moderate height. This may 
also be considered as a tolerably accurate account of | 
the natural variations of water in the Caspian Sea; 
since its increase and decrease, by the effect of the: 
winds, are in a proportion nearly equal to that of the: 
Volga. 

The emoluments of the fisheries in the branches of 
the Volga, and the not less productive shores of the: 
Caspian Sea, may be considered as the principal sup-. 
port of the inhabitants of Astrakhan: for the pres: 
sent state of the commerce with Persia, in that city, 
rather contributes to its own impoverishment, and to: 
the detriment of the Empire. It would be difficult to: 
find in the whole world, except on the banks of New-: 
foundland, a more productive fishery, or one more: 
advantageous to the government, than those of the: 
Volga and the Caspian Sea united. During the fasts: 
ef the Greek Church, and the weekly fast-days, which 
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together amount to at least one third of the year, this 
fishery affords the principal food to the whole Kuro- 
pean part of Russia, and its populous capitals. Many 
thousands of individuals are employed, and acquire 
wealth, either by fishing, and conveying the fish on 
rafts or sledges, or by selling them in the markets. 

6¢ The whole value of the sturgeons of different kinds 
caught in the waters of Astrakhan and the Caspian 
Sea, amounts, we are informed, to the annual sum of 
ene million seven hundred and sixty thousand, four 
hundred and five rubles, according to the average 
price. It may hence be concluded, in what incalcul. - 
able numbers these large fish, so rich in caviare, are 
continually propagated in the depths of the Caspian 
Sea. They proceed in shoals to the mouths, and a 
considerable way up the current of the rivers, with- 
out the least apparent diminution of their numbers. 
This superabundance may be more clearly conceived 
from the account of eye-witnesses, respecting the 
fishery of Sallian, in Persia. As the Persians eat no 
sturgeon, the befor-ementioned speculators in fish 
have rented the fishery of that river from the Khan 
of Derbent, Shikh Ali, a son of Feth Ali Khan, at a 
certain sum, which of late years has been raised to 
twenty-five thousand rubles. In the season of their 
migration there are sometimes in one day fifteen 
thousand sturgeons taken with the hook, at the weirs 
formed across the water; nay, it is still more re. 
markable, that if the fishermen are accidentally pre- 
vented from working during a single day, the fish ac- 
camulate in such numbers at the weir, as to fill the 
whole channel, insomuch that those which are upper. 
most appear with their backs above water, in a river 
not less than four arshines, or twenty-eight English 
feet deep, and sixty fathoms wide. The Persian fishery, 
which has been established by the proprietors only a 
few years ago, and which, together with the rent, 
amounts to an expence of eighty thousand rubles, is 
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said to produce annually upwards of two hundred 
thousand rubles. It might be still more lucrative, if 
the injudicious fishermen would preserve the great 
number of fish, instead of throwing them into the sea 
as useless, after having collected their roes and air- 
bladders. 

‘¢ Independent of the above-mentioned produce of | 

the sturgeon-fisheries, the smaller species of fish, such 
as the carp, or Ssasani; the pike, or Sudaki; and shads, 
or Silurus, in Russian Somi, caught in these fisheries, 
may be valued at half a million of rubles. This sum 
is produced partly by the sale of the fish, and partly 
by the price of their fat. Besides the number of seals 
taken in the Caspian Sea ought to be included among 
the productive branches of industry. 
_ * The most valuable production of the sturgeons is 
the isinglass prepared from their air-bladders. This 
article is principally exported from St. Petersburg to 
England, where it is used in large quantities, in the 
beer and porter breweries. The English supply the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, and French, with this 
commodity for clarifying their wines. According to 
the list of exportations printed by the English fac. 
tory at St. Petersburg, there have been exported in 
British vessels, from 1753 to 1758, between one and 
two thousand pood of isinglass; from 1769 to 1786, 
frem two to three thousand; in late years, usually 
upwards of four thousand; and in 1788, even six 
thousand eight hundred and fifty pood of that article. 
The exportation to other countries has also amounted, 
within these few years, to above one thousand pood. 
The large and almost incredible demand has, at the 
same time, tended to increase the price of the different 
qualities of this commodity at Astrakhan itself; and 
on the exchauge of St. Petersburg, where isinglass of 
the best quality, so late as the year 1778, did not 
exceed the price of thirty-six rubles a pood, it has 
lately been advanced to ninety rubles. 
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No caviare was exported.in English vessels till the 
year 1781, and only twenty-six pood of that commodity 
were exported in 1782; but the increase of this trade 
was so rapid, that in the following year one thousand 
one hundred and fifty-one pood: in 1784, one thou. 
sand six hundred and twelve; in the two subsequent 
years above one thousand; in 1787, nearly one 
thousand six hundred; in 1788, four thousand; and 
in 1789, eleven thonsand two hundred and fifty-four 
pood were exported; but in 1790, only twenty-five 
pood, and in 1792, three thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one pood: the exportation to Italy has also 
amounted to upwards of ten thousand pood, within 
the Jast-mentioned years, exclusive of about three 
thousand pood sent to other countries; and a still 
larger quantity through the ports of the Black Sea 
and the sea of Azov. 

‘¢ The price of isinglass of the worst quality has 
within the last years been above forty rubles, and 
that of the best quality upwards ef ninety rubles the 
pood, at St. Petersburg; while the price of caviare 
has advanced to above five rubles the pood. From 
this statement we may conclude, of what importance 
the fisheries of Astrakhan are to the commercial inte- 
rests of the Russian empire.” 

The above-mentioned remarks, with respect to the 
advantageous inland trade of Astrakhan, cannot be 
applied to its foreign commerce, particularly that 
with Persia, which is far from being profitable to 
Russia. 

‘¢ We pay annually,” says M. Pallas, °* to Persia 
a heavy tribute for the raw silk used in our manufac- 
tories, while this article might be produced in large 
quantities, in the southern provinces. 

<< It were therefore to be wished, that the Armenians 
and Georgians, or Grusines, who are settled at As. 
-trakhan, and on the banks of the Terek, weuld cul- 
tivate silk with more assiduity: they ought to be sup- 
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ported and encouraged by every possible means, 
especially by premiums and rewards, which certainly 
would not be lost to the state: the Georgiaus would 
readily emigrate in numbers to our frontiers, if governa 
ment would facilitate their settlement, by advancing 
them small sums of money for a certain term, and 
granting them good lands, particularly in Taurida. 
By these means the southern provinces could be peo 
pled with active and peaceable inhabitants, who might 
be employed in cultivating the vine, and raising that 
usefnl insect, the silk-worm. 

‘¢ ‘The importation of raw and spun cotton, and mad- 
der, is not less detrimental to the circulation of specie 
in Russia, Hence we cannot estimate too highly tke 
obligation we are under to the colony of Sarepta, 
which has cultivated great quantities of cotton wool, 
and employed the German colonists on the banks of 
the Volga in spinning cotton yarn. Thus the females 
in those colonies are furnished with proper employ- 
ment, their industry is encouraged, and the money 
remains in the country. The colonists manufacture 
principally the cotton of Masanderan, which, though 
of a more yellow colour, is softer and more tenacious 
in spinning than any other species, and is purchased 
at thirteen rubles the pood; while the cotton yarn of 
Boukharia is bought, according to its quality, at from 
thirty to sixty rubles a pood: the Nagay women at 
Astrakan spin anuvally about ene hundred pood of 
much finer and better twisted cotton yarn, which 
sells at from eighty to one hundred rubles the pood. 
Among the Boukharian cotton yarn, there is some- 
times a light brewn kind, from which the undyed’ 
nankeens are manufactured, and which produces the 
best effect in embroideries on muslin. I have been 
assured that the plant of this species of cotton has a_ 
blue flower. 

“ It appears from the registers, that the madder an- 
aually imported into Russia, amounts to between four 
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-and seven thousand pood. But all the respectable 
merchants of Astrakhan agree, that there are im- 
ported annually from ten to fiftéea thousand pood, 
exclusive of ten thousand pood obtained by the way 
of Kislar; the price of which varies, according to its 
quality, from eleven to fourteen rubles a pood, 
<¢ To these principal articles of importation may be 
added a fourth; namely, the galls, of which, in some 
years, we receive upwards of three thousand pood ; 
the lowest price is twelve rubles the pood of forty 
pounds. Our oak-trees seldom produce this excres- 
cence, and we have but few oak forests in the south- 
ern climates. A small quantity of galls may be col. 
lected in Taurida, but it would be insufficient to ren- 
der the importation of that commodity unnecessary. 
This article is indeed indispensable to our tanners and 
dyers, till we discover an indigenous production 
which possesses similar properties for dying black. 
Perhaps the importation of galls might be consider. 
ably diminished by the substitution of the Andromede; 
in Russian, Bolotniki; which grow abundantly in the 
northern morasses, and the superiority of which, in 
dying silk of a black colour, has long been admitted. 
‘6 We receive few commodities of any importance 
from Persia, except the beforementioned. The fol- 
lowing enumeration will comprise almost the whole 
of the other articles of commerce worthy of notice, 
which we import from that country. A few otter- 
skins and other furs ; lamb skins, brought chiefly from 
Boukharia; a small quantity of Galbanum, Gum 
ammoniac, saffron, and Assafetida, which last costs 
from three to seven rubles the pood; walnuts, a thou. 
sand of which are sold for less than one ruble; some 
confections, and a few dried fruits; such as dates, 
Kyshmish, or small raisins without stones ; large 
raisins, pistachio nuts, almonds, Sheptala, or dried 
peaches, prunes, Alitsha, or small tartish prunes, 
fresh and dried truffles of Baku, garlic. and rice. I 
_ had almost omitted to mention the Oriental Turkoises, 
13 
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which are sold in great numbers, and at low prices, 
by the merchants of Astrakhan, but are seldom of a 
considerable size, or without, some defect ; they are 
mostly worn in rings, and clumsily set in tin. IT pur- 
chased a single Turkois for two hundred and fifty 
rubles; it was of a short conic form, and upwards of 
an inch in diameter; this stone would have been of 
great value, had it been free from a defect in the co~ 
lour near its edge. The Indians who reside here also 
occasionally deal in emeralds and rubies. 

*¢ With respect to our exports, we have made but 
very slow advances. Besides, the commodities fit for 
our commercial intercouse with Persia are such as we 
are obliged to procure from foreigners, and conse- 
quently cannot be imputed in the balance of trade. 
The most considerable and beneficial export, for 
some time past, has been cochineal. In cloths, the 
exportation may amount to one hundred and fifty 
thousand rubles; in velvet, from fifteen to twenty 
thousand rubles ; and the value of all the remaining 
articles together does not amount to forty thousand 
rubles. Perhaps the Russian leather, or Yukhten, 
may produce from ten to fifteen thousand rubles of 
this balance. Sugars of different kinds are ex ported 
to the value of twenty thousand rubles. The amount 
of brocades, camblets, taffetas, paper, small looking. 
glasses, and several articles of iron and copper, as 
well as spices exported from Astrakhan, is altogether 
Jess than that of the last-mentioned merchandize. Pig 
and bar iron would be a very lucrative article of 
commerce, especially as itis a native production; but 
Heraclius, the Tzar of Georgia, having in the year 
1789 obtained permission for his Armenian factor 
Tarumof, to export, during four successive years, 
forty thousand pood of iron free from duty, the mer. 
chants on account of the high duty of sixty kopeeks 
@ pood, were unable to trade in this commodity with 
any advantage. As, therefore, the balance of trade 
with Persia is against Russia, it is worthy of inquiry 
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in what manner our commercial intercourse could be 
rendered, if not profitable, at least less detrimental] to 
the interests of the empire; for, in my opinion, we 
possess the means of effecting that desirable purpese, 
If the Russian merchant wishes to rival the other 
European merchants in Persia, whence they obtain 
the best silk, or to engross this trade by lower prices, 
that object can only be accomplished by a drawback 
on the duties paid in the sea-ports of the Baltic, 
Similar judicious measures are frequently and suc- 
cessfully adopted in England. 

‘¢ Tt is, however, scarcely to be expected, that 
during the free trade, merchants, who consist of so 
many different nations, will co-operate to accomplish 
this patriotic purpose, and deal with integrity towards 
‘each other, as well as to the general interest of Rus- 
sian commerce. They will appropriate the drawback 
to their own private interest, and be unconcerned 
whether this remission of duty may be of any future 
advantage. Hence it would be necessary to give this 
trade exclusively to a chartered company of mer- 
chants, possessing experience and integrity, and to be 
regulated by direetors subject to the coutroul of the 
commercial college. 

‘< [ did not think,’ continues M. Pallas, “‘ my 
time would be ill spent during my stay at Astrakhan, 
by inquiring into the means employed in the east for 
dying madder red; especially as I had an opportunity 
of obtaining accurate information on the subject by a 
friend, who had advanced money for the establish- 
ment of a work for dying cotton of that colour. I 
shall here communicate my remarks, which may serve 
to correct a former description, printed in the Jour. 
nal of St. Petersburg, and the periodical work, cale 
Jed in German, ‘ Nordische Beytrage,’ or Northern 
Contributions. This account is the first that has ap- 
peared in print, relative to an art that has formerly 
heen kept a great secret. 
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‘¢ A quantity of cotton yarn is usually prepared 
for dying on a Saturday, in the following manner: it 
is first soaked in the fat of fish, previously saturated 
with a solution of the salt of soda, called Kalakar ; in 
this state it is left in a heap till the succeeding Mon- 
day, during which time it grows remarkably hot. 

“6 On Monday the yarn is rinsed, dried, and again 
immersed in this fat emulsion; and on Tuesday that 
process is repeated a third time, after which it is hung 
up to dry; the four following days of the week it is 
repeatedly steeped in new lixivia of simple Kalakar. 

‘¢ Having undergone these processes, the yarn re- 
ceives the first olive colour from the leaves of the 
Belge, or the Cotinus of Linneus. In order to dye 
ten pood of yarn, three pood and thirty pounds of 
the leaves of the Belge, that is, fifteen pounds of 
leaves to each pood of yarn, are boiled in large 
kettles containing from forty to forty-three Russian 
Vedros, or eimers, of water. This decoction is fil- 
tered through sieves, while the kettles are cleansed 
for the reception of the purified liquor, in which a 
pood of allum is dissolved. Into this liquid dye the 
yarn is dipt by skeins, in small cups or pots, then 
hung up to dry, afterwards washed, and again dried. 

‘¢ The yarn being thus prepared, the workmen 
then proceed to give it a red dye: to every pood of 
yarn an equal quantity, or somewhat less, of ground 
madder, which has previously been mixed with half a 
Russian vedro, or about thirteen pints, English mea. 
sure, of blood, is put into every kettle. After boil- 
ing this dye the yarn is immersed in the preparation, 
and suffered to boil up with the liquor. 

‘¢ ‘When thus perfectly dyed, it is dried, and after- 
‘wards placed in pots containing alkaline ‘water, in 
which it is completely immersed and allowed to sim- 
mer, while the liquor, which boils over and runs off 
by a small gutter affixed to the edge of the vessel, is 
continually replaced by a fresh solution of the soda. 
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After the yarn has been thus boiled, again dried, and 
washed, this complicated operation is generally 
finished in three weeks. It is affirmed that the Turks 
conclude their process by again soaking the dyed 
yarn in oil, to give it a more beautiful colour and 
lustre, as well as with a view to increase its weight : 
in this state it is pressed, and allowed to dry; they 
commonly use the oil of olives, instead of the fat of 
fish; but in general every kind of oil or liquid fat, 
which forms a saponaceous mass with the solution of 
soda, is proper for that purpose. 

‘¢ The price of dving materials always varies ace 
eording to the state of the market, and other circum. 
stances; and it requires a large capital to support 
such an establishment, Of the madder obtained from 
Persia, and the environs of the Terek, that with smal] 
roots is preferred; it is sold, according to its quality, 
from eleven to fourteen rubles the pood, and afterwards 
reduced to powder: the bruised leaves and stalks of 
the Belge, or Cotinus, are brought from Kislar, and 
cost from eighty to one hundred kopeeks, or one 
ruble the pood. Unless the cotton yarn be previously 
dyed with these leaves, or the galls which were for- 
merly used, it will acquire only a pale, andnot a dur- 
able red, Soda of a good quality also comes from 
Kislar, and varies in price from thirty to one hundred 
kopecks a pood. The best sort, which is dry and 
hard as a stone, was at this time sold at only thirty 
kopecks. On being dissolved, all the particles of car- 
bon with which it is mixed are precipitated, and by 
skimming the solution becomes perfectly clarified; the 
sediment is thrown away as useless. A pood of soda — 
is dissolved in a vat of forty vedros, or about one 
hundred and thirty English gallons. 

‘¢ For every pood of cotton yarn the dyer is paid 
from twenty-five to thirty-six rubles, including mate- 
rials and the price of dying; he returns from three to 
six pounds overplus to each pood, because the yarn 
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_ has acquired so much additional weight from the eo. 
lour, 

‘¢ To each pood of yarn are used four pounds of 
allum, fifteen pounds of Cotinus leaves, fifty-eight 
pounds of the fat of fish, one pood of soda, and one 
pood of madder. ‘T'wo boilers for the decoction of 
the Belge leaves and madder, both heated by the same 
fire, and four large pans for the soda, are sufficient 
to dye five hundred pood of yarn in one year. It 
must, however, be remarked, that the dying process 
cannot be continued in winter, and it is likewise ine 
terrupted by rainy weather. 

‘¢ The culture of the vine, introduced at Astrakhan 
in the reign of Peter the Great, is in a progressive 
state of improvement, though the climate and soil are 
rather unfavourable. The vine is at present not cul. 
tivated merely for the fresh grapes, but likewise for 
the production of wine. The grapes are packed 
with red millet in small casks, which are suspended 
by chains in wooden cases, and thus conveyed to the 
court and to the capitals, where they are sold to 
great advantage. The vineyards, formerly cultivated 
at the expence of the crown, have been sold by pub- 
lic auction; and hence, as well as by the important 
plantation of the late governor of Astrakhan, and 
afterwards senator, Nikita Afanassievitch Beketof, 
the cultivation of the vine has received new vigour. 

_ ** On the 2ist of August, I accompanied the present 
governor, major general Skarshinsky, on a visit to 
the new establishment in the isle of Tsherepakha, 
which is inclosed by banks. In our excursion 
thither, we passed along the Kutum, an arm of the 
Volga, which branches from that river near Astra. 
khan, and is provided with a bridge. This isle, 
which belongs to M. De Beketof, is formed by the new 
Kutum, a small collateral arm called Tsherepakha, 
or the turtle, and the great Bolda, into which there 
is a conilux of the old and new Kutum, It con 
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tains some elevated ridges, and a great part of it has 
been gained from the water by inclosure; there re- 
mains, however,, a very large but shallow marsh, 
which is connected with the Bolda. The proprietor 
had an opportunity of raising these dikes at a very 
small expence, by employing the Turkish prisoners 
taken in the war before the last, and transported to 
the banks of the Volga. By such useful labour, the 
water has been drained from nearly eight hundred 
deszttines of land; besides the extent of dry soil, 
which previously amounted to about seven hundred 
desxttines. 

‘6 Two villages, Natshalovo, or Beketovka, and 
Tuma, together contain .a population of about two 
hundred males, who are entirely employed and sup- 
ported by the lord of the manor. Near Beketovka 
are the brick buildings belonging to the proprietor of 
that village, consisting of an elegant church, with the 
family vault on the highest hillock : and en the north- 
ern side of the rising ground is his dwelling-house, 
_ with a large central hall, illuminated by a highly sus- 
pended lantern. On the southern side, there is a 
wall that extend to the church, with two turrets, and 
shades the capacious and convenient vaulted cellars 
of the dweiling-house: there are at present in these 
cellars fourteen thousand vedros of wine, the produce 
of the governor’s vineyards, ready for sale, and partly 
kept in uncommonly large casks. The oldest, which 
is preserved for the use of the proprictor’s family, is 
said to be the produce of the year 1772, from the 
Hungarian vine, and resembles a good French wine. 
It is, however, easily perceptible that this wine is in. 
debted for its preservation to a proportionate addition 
of brandy. Next to this, the wine made in 1774, cf 
grapes without stones, called Kyshmish, deserves the 
preference. Of the wines intended for sale, the oldest 
were of the vintage of 1780. No wines are disposed 
of here, unless they be three years old, and those 
longest kept are the dearest; for instance, that of 
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1786 is sold at four rubles the Russian eimer, or 
vedro, that of 1784 resembles Vin de Grave, is made 
of Kyshmish, and sells at three rubles and a half 
and the younger kinds are sold at two rubles and a 
half the eimer: there are annually pressed here from 
four to five thousand eimers of wine, and the oldest 
casks are always filled up from those sncceeding in 
the order of time; the grapes are pressed in an aps 
propriate wooden building. 

‘¢ Immediately behind the church and dwelling. 
house, towards the west, there is a small vineyard and 
orchard, which contain vines for the use of the house. 
hold, and are watered by a mill with several machines 
for raising the water abeve the level of the soil: there 
is also a circular windmill, with a horizontal wheel 
and sails, but which is not in use. 

‘¢ ‘The principal vineyards, viz. an old one, and ano. 
ther newly planted, are situated in a southern direc. 
tion to the former, and in a parallel line from east to 
west, ou two eminences exposed to the south. The 
more southern, and older vineyard, is thickly planted, 
and so abundantly productive of grapes, that it de. 
lights the eye of the beholder; some branches of 
which, with thick skins, measured almost three spans. 
in length, and those called Kyshmish, twe spans. 
This vineyard is provided with three mills for water. 
ing the ground, and the central mill is erected on a’ 
base of brickwork, for the purpose of raising the 
water to the highest parts. ‘he more northern and 
younger vineyard is situated somewhat higher; it is 
embellished with a pleasure-house, and has four wind. 
mills for raising the water. The vines, though planted 
seven years ago, have not yet overspread the vine. 
yard, in consequence of their being placed at so great 
a distance from each other. They produced very few 
grapes, and the foliage was parched by heat, except 
in-one quarter, which, by way of experiment, had 
been plentifully manured in the present year. The 
imjudicious practice of planting too thin, is generally 
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imitated by the new vine planters of Astrakhan; it 
38 uliquestionably less advantageous than the close 
method, by which the soil is soon overshaded, and 
consequently requires less watering. ‘The old vine- 
yard contains from eighty to ninety thousand square 
fathoms, but the new one only sixty thousand. The 
plants of the old vineyard are disposed in circular and 
’emicircular walks and espaliers: those of the other 
are expanded in the form of a mushroom or umbrella, 
Every kind of grape which this country produces 
may be found here, but the most numerous are the 
Hungarian, those with a thin skin, and the different 
sorts of Kyshmish, which are reckoned the best, and 
are most easily pressed. The intermediate low ground 
was formerly planted partly with vines, and partly 
with other fruit-trees. But since the water, raised 
tor fertilizing the soil of the vineyard, has been col- 
lected in ditches, and reconducted into this vale, it 
has become so much impregnated with saline particles 


from the more elevated parts, that all the trees have | 


perished, and there now only remains the Sygophyl- 
tum, several species of the Salsola, some rushes in the 
low and marshy part, and the Statice Scoparia, of 
which brooms are manufactured in Astrakhan. 

** Beside the vineyards, there are also established on 
this isle, a garden, and a mulberry plantation, by the 
leaves of which a number of silk-worms are nourished, 
#0 that from fourteen to twenty pounds of silk are 
annually produced. 

** All these plantations are cultivated by the vassal 
boors, each of whom receives for his labour, twelve 
tubles and three bags, each containing forty pounds 
of flour, every year. 

“¢ There are besides three vine dressers appointed as 
@verseers.”’ 

During M. Pallas’s stay at Astrakhan, he attended 
with pleasure at the idolatrous worship of those In- 
dian merchants of Multanistan, who reside together 
in the Indian Court, called Indeiskoi Dvor. Though 
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some account of these idolaters has already beeu 
given in a work entitled Nordische Beytrage, yet, 
(says he) I do not think it superfluous to relate what 
I remarked among them at this time. 

¢¢ These Multanes,” he continues, ** whose coun- 
try is now subject to Timur Shah of Avgan, and whose 
language bears the greatest analogy to that of the 
gypsies, perform an ablution in the Volga every 
evening, previous to the worship of their idols. As 
they have no appropriate place of devotion, they 
meet in the chamber of their priest, who is not 
a regular Bramin, but a Dervise. The pagoda, 
or altar, is suspended in a corner on the right, 
opposite the priest’s couch. Every thing here, as 
well as in the chamber of the forty Indians, ap- 
peared in a more miserable state than formerly, 
since a part of this people have abjured the re- 
ligion of their ancestors, and have been incorpo- 
rated among the citizens of Astrakhan, with a 
view to defraud their mercantile correspondents in 
India. 

<< T was struck with the appearance of the dervise, 
whom I had formerly seen clothed in a robe and gir- 
dle perfectly white, which dress appears to be an ex- 
clusive privilege of the Bramins. But he now per- 
formed the religious ceremonies in a cloth vest but. 
toned up, and long white breeches partly covered 
with a redish garb. His head was not shorn like the 
other Indians, but he wore short hair, and had a round 

‘spot, stained with vermillion, above his nose. The 
other Indians, on the contrary, were shaved, except 
a tuft of hair on the crown of the head. ‘They gene- 
rally, after bathing, describe some Indian character 
with tumeric on the forehead. 

*¢ We were requested to pull off our shoes, or clean 
them, as the others did, before we ascended the ele- 
vated part of the chamber, which was appropriated 
to devotion. The dervise began the service with silent 
prayers and meditations. Some of the Indians thea 
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placed melons and other fruits on the floor, beside 
the pagoda. The dervise placed himself before the 
shrine of the idols, which was illuminated by a row 
of candles in front. ‘To the left of the priest, 
on a small table, there was a large double lamp 
filled with tallow, and kept burning night and day. 
The mirror suspended on the wall above the table 
was inverted. ‘To the right, on the floor, there was _ 
a metal bason, with a salver which half covered it, 
and on the left were two cymbals of the janissaries, 
and two smaller musical cups, similar to those used 
by the Kalmuk priests. A small table was placed 
before the dervise, under the suspended pagoda, with 
a little censer, and a particular lamp with five wicks. 
The idolatrous worship commenced in a loud voice; 
an Indian pulled the string of the bells which hung 
at the side of the shrine, and two others took small 
cymbals in their hands. They all sung an harmonious 
litany, in unison to the tinkling of the bells and 
cymbals, This hymn was begun by the dervise him- 
self, with a sacerdotal bell in his left hand, like that 
used by the Lama. In the first division of ‘the hymn, 
addressed to the idols, the dervise took the censer, 
and throwing some gum copal into it, he offered the 
incense before the shrine, upwards, downwards, and 
in a Circular direetion; a ceremony intended to re. 
present the element of air. After having performed 
this part of the service, he took a square folded 
piece of cloth, which lay before the idols, and 
moved it in various oscillations before them, as 
symbolical of the element of the earth. He next 
successively lighted the five wicks of the lamp, and 
_ during continued hymns moved it in different di- 
rections before the idols, as emblematical of the ele- 
ment of fire. Having finished this rite, he placed 
the lamp on a small salver, and it was then carried 
by a member of the congregation to all the worship- 
pers present: each of whom, after having reverently 
held his hand over the five flames, touched his cyes 
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with his warmed fingers: this part of the ceremony 
being concluded, the priest received the lamp, and 
extinguished the five flames with its pedestal; but the 
wick with which he had lighted them, he threw into 
the large lamp. 

** At length, the element of water was worshipped. 
For this purpose, pure water was kept ready ina 
large marine shell, which was placed on a brass vase 
supported by the right corner of the pageda. The 
dervise took this shell, and, between the pauses of 
the song, he poured the water it contained with much 
dexterity from a considerable height into the half. 
covered cup on the floor; and, lastly, dipping his - 
hand into this holy water, he besprinkled the whole 
congregation, who received this benediction very de- 
voutly, and with folded hands. 

‘¢ After the litany was finished, the dervise gave the 
cup with holy water to the person who chimed the 
bells, and sat down, together with the whole congre- 
gation, cross-legged, on the carpet; he then caused a 
spoonful of holy water to be poured into the palm 
of cach person’s hand, who religiously swallowed it, 
and moistened his head and eyes with his wet palm. 
The dervise afterwards took the remainder, with 
which he washed his head and eyes, and poured it in. 
to the vase that supported the shell before the idols. 
He then said a long prayer for the empress, the con- 
stituted authorities, and the people. After this cere- 
mony, the indians were presented with dried raisins 
without stones, or Kyshmish, on a plate; and after 
they had all risen, plates with sugar-candy and pista- 
chio nats were offered to the strangers. When the 
whole ceremony was concluded, we were permitted 
to approach and make drawings of the pagoda, with- 
out touching any part of it. At our request the 
priest himself uncovered part of the idols, which 
were dressed in sky-blue and pale rase-coloured silk 
cloaks, describing them to us by their names. In the 
back ground, clevated on a pedestal, in a dircction 
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from right to left, we observed the following; Sage- 
nat, Tsettergun, Letseman, Rama, Bahart, and Le- 
kumi. The first five were adorned with high move. 
able bonnets; the last was a representation of a fe- 
male, dressed in a kind of turban, with a ring in her 
nose. Ona lower step, in the second row, on the 
right side, were Murli and Mrohor ; they were deco. 
rated with high bonnets, but without silk garments, 
and held staves in their right hands, over their shoul- 
ders. In the midst, there was a figure called Ash. 
tabudshi, with eight arms, and crowned like Cybele; 
the next was a figure called Saddasho, in a sitting 
posture, with a round bonnet, and Honuman, an 
idol resembling Apis, with a dog’s head, and rings in 
his ears. Small idols and relics crowded together oc- 
cupied the front part of the shrine. Before the figures 
that held staves in their hands, we observed two dis. 
tinguished pictures of Vishnu and Brama, or as they 
pronounce it, Brmahah. Farther to the right there 
were two very prominent sitting idols, in the form 
of apes, which were likewise called Honuman, with 
long-pointed caps, like crowns. In front of these 
was the figure of a tiger, or lioness, cast in copper, 
like the idols, and called Ssurr-nur-seng. Lastly, 
towards the corner, we noticed three figures similar 
to the Duruma of the Mongolian Lamas, which ap- 
peared to represent Lingams, and were called Shad- 
isham, that in the middle leaned on a square pedestal 
of yellow amber, in the form of an obtuse cone, 
studded with grains of rice: two other small columns 
rested on a base similar to a lamp, which represented 
the female parts of generation. In the middle was 
placed a small idol, with a very high bonnet, called 
Gupaledshi; at its right side there was a large black 
stone, and on the left, two smaller ones of the same 
colour, brought from the Ganges, and regarded by 
the Indians as sacred. These fossils were of the spe- 
cies called Shoss, Saugh, or Sankara, and appeared to 
be an impression either of a bivalve muscle, with 
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Jong protuberances, or of a particular species of sea- 
hog. I have never seen among petrifactions these 
stones with a figured elevation, by which the Indians 
endeavour to represent certain female parts, and raise 
the colour by yellow streaks of turmeric. Such stones 
are held in the greatest veneration among them. Be. 
hind the formest idol, there was a folded silk garment 
lying across. In the corner stood the figure of a sad- 
died lion, called Nhandigana. There was besides an 
image at the head of the shrine, with its face turned 
towards the other idols: He appeared almost withered, 
had large ears, and was called Gori. The front space 
likewise contained the bell, or Ghenta, of the idolatrous 
priest, as well as his rosary and a sceptre, such as is 
peculiar to the Lama clergy. From these details, the 
Feat analogy between the idolatrous worship at the 
ama of Tybet, and some ceremonies of the Indians, 
and even of the ancient Christian church will be evi- 
dent.” 

On the 19th of Angust M. Pallas assisted at a very 
remarkable ceremony, which took place after the or- 
dinary celebration of divine service, in the metropo- 
litan church of the Armenians. The Suffragan, or 
Archimandrite, carried in a solemn manner the holy 
oil, or myron, which is only prepared every four or 
five years in the Araratian convent of [tsh Miadsin, 
and is afterwards distributed to all the churches of 
the Armenio-Nestorians. This oil was brought in 
large copper flasks, and slowly poured by the suf. 
fragan, with much attention and many pauses, into 
glass bet#es, in order to exhibit it to the people, 
The ceremony lasted full two hours and a half, durs 
ing which were said a long litany and prayers for all 
ranks of people; the whole concluded with the 
Lord’s Supper, and a general benediction, which was 
given by the Archimandite alone. Ue obtained pere 
mission fo examine the oil; it had acquired a green 
colour from the copper vessel, and a rancid smell. 
It tasted like oil of olives, partaking ef the odour 
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of mastich. He was told thatit was prepared in forty 
days, from flowers and plants of forty different sorts, 
which were collected with great secrecy on the moun. 
tains of Amadolia and the Caucasus. 

On the 20th of August M. Akhmatof, captain of 
the port of Astrakhan, granted him a barge. in order 
to send a party to the mouth of the Volga; a distance 
from sixty to eighty versts, where, according to the 
information he had obtained from the late Dr. Lerch, 
the Nymphewa Nelumbo grew in abuniance, so jee 
he procured a great number of flowers and fruits of 
this plant, in different gradations of growth; some of 
which had nearly attained perfect maturity. The 
fruits, which the Russians call sea-nuts, or Morskye 
Orekhi, the inhabitants of Tybet, Badma, the Per- 
sians, Dariopacta, and the Indians, Pabin, or Lilifar, 
are searched for, and eaten with avidity, by the Jast- 
mentioned nation, who regard them as sacred. Ace 
cording to their mythology, and that of Tybet, the 
perfect divinities are regenerated in the richly scented 
flowers of this plant, which serve them for a throne. 
Indeed these flowers have an agreeable flavour, and 
the distilled water which the apothecary of this city, 
the assessor Zettler, had the politeness to prepare 
for me, contains an agreeable and permanent taste of 
fine Ambra, and, when used as a lotion, imparts such 

a softness and delicacy to the skin of the face and 
eae, that it deserves to be introduced as an inno- 
cent cosmetic into all the apothecaries’ shops, espe- 
cially as the flowers may be collected throughout the 
summer, in the inlets of the Volga and Bolda. The 
leaves of this plantare completely free from zoophytes, 
and other aquatic insects. The seminal vessels are 
More conspicuous, and the germ more magnified in 
the seed of the Nymphwa Nelumbo, than in any other 
plant., When the nuts are inclosed in a lump of clay, 
and immersed under water, they readily germinate, 
particularly if a slight imcision has been previously 
made in the shell. 
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CHAP. IIT. 
Journey from Astrakhan to the Lines of Caucasus. 


_ As the autumn approached, Dr. Pallas was desi-. 
rous to obtain some knowledge of Mount Caucasns, 
and consequently hastened his departure from Astrae: 
' khan, 

On the 26th of August, in the afternoon, he di. 
rected his travelling carriages to be ferried to the: 
western bank of the Volga; and on the evening of 
the same day, the captain of this port, Brigadier 
Akhmatof, ordered one of the admiralty barges to 
conduct him and his family to that place, where they 
passed the night in a very convenient ferry-house, 
‘built for the accommodation of travellers, 

On the 27th in the morning, they began their 
journey on the road to Kislar. But as all the 
branches of the Volga, on the steppe, were swelled 
by the long-continued §. E. sea-winds, and as the 
fords were too deep, they were obliged to make a 
circuit of about twenty versts, by proceeding in a 
western direction along the Beshkoll. Meantime they 
dispatched an express on horseback, by the usual road, 
to the post of Glubokinskoi, distant only twelve 
versts, that he might send the horses to meet us ow 
our Circuitous road, which was ten versts from that 
station. Glubokinskoi is a remarkable place ; it con. 
tains a number of inhabitants; and the Bolshaya Soa 
Janka is a noted quay to which flat-bottomed vessels 
are sent to be freighted with salt. 

In the vicinity of the branches of the Volga, many 
saline lakes and pools of different extent are scattered, 
which in summer produce incrustations of salt, that 
are collected from the most considerable of their num- 
ber for the imperial magazines, and transported by 
water. 
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On the 28th in the morning, they first passed a 
small -salt-pit, and afterwards a larger winding lake 
called Kartusanskoi, which had .a considerable in. 
erustation of salt. In the intersections formed by the 
rain along its steep bank, they noticed the solitary - 
Salicornia foliata, and a remarkable species of creep- 
ing grass, which in its size and foliage resembled the 
Agrostis pungens, but produced a very different ear, 
with simple filaments and double anthers; and on 
the lewest bank, marine plants similar to those for. 
merly mentioned. sy 

The banks of these rushey marshes abound with 
various species of wild fowl; and on the miry bank 
they observed the Hippuris, and in the water, the 
Najus maritima, and Marsilea natans growing in 
abundance. 
_ The surface of all the higher part of the steppe, 
over which they had travelled, was a mixture of clay 
and sand; but the banks confining the branches of 
waters and circular pits, were covered with grass. 
_ After leaving this saline tract, and travelling over 
the heights, they arrived at a large branch of water 
called Kara-baitall ; which terminating in a bay bor. 
dered by an extensive valley, skirted, as it were, by a 
moving sea of sand, presented a prospect such as Dr. 
Pallas had neyer before witnessed among sand-banks, 
The water in this gulph was of a greenish colour, 
like that of the Caspian sea, 
_ Somewhat farther on, near three inlets of water, 
galled Bassis, which unite towards the mouth of the 
Volga, and form the Podresnaya-retshka, our party 
observed several shallow salt-lakes of a circular form. 
Six of these, on account of their rich impregnation 
with that substance, are appropriated to the crown, 
and called the lakes of Bassinski, but the others have 
no distinct names, 

On the 29th of August, about a quarter of a verst 
from the post-house, and at the extremity of the 
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Shedeli, they passed a village consisting of fifty ha. 
bitations belonging to the Tartars of Kaan. 

From this place we proceeded over high sand-banks, 
and a variety of hills and vallies, which mostly ex- 
tended in a north-west direction. 

At length, about twenty versts from the Caspian 
Sea, after descending the last-mentioned sandy ridge 
behind the Shurguttu, they arrived at a low and 
uniform plain, which extended farther than the eye 
could reach; though it was intersected with several 
smali lakes, and streamlets, This plain, in conse. 
quence of the inundation from the sea, has been uni- 
versally impregnated with salt, and produces various 
marine plants. Among these they remarked the 
Salsola soda in abundance, a plant which is not 
very commom in other tracts. The exuberant 
vegetation of these plants has in many places produ. 
ced a superficial stratum of black mould. | 

During this day’s journey they met several cara- 
vans of the Tartar Arbes, or Araba, signifying two 
wheeled carts, which were partly loaded with madder, 
and partly with the leaves of the Cotinus, or Yaprak. 
These two commodities are used at Astrakhan for dye. 
ing cotton, and manufacturing Morocco leather. Some 
of the vehicles also contained crude soda, Kalakar. | 

They passed the night at Ulagann-Ternik, where 
they were grearly annoyed by the midges, which, 
even at this time, infested these regions in numerous 
swarms. Very early on the 30th: of August, an 
armed troop of ‘Turcomans came to escort them, and 
a relay of horses had been ordered at the next sta. 
tion, for the continuance of their Journey. Near 
the most southern large inlet of the vast sea-valley of 
Ulagan-Ternik, where a post-station is established 
at twenty two versts and a half distance, they found 
afelt tent pitched for our accommodation by the 
Trukhmenes, near which we were received by the 
‘chiefs and elders of that people—The guides who 
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had accompanied them from Astrakhan, left them 
at this place.—As the vicinity of the Terek has been 
described by the naturalists who formerly travelled 
in that country, Dr. Pallas resolved not to continue 
his route by the road Kislar, but rather across the 
desart to the river Kuma. He wished to visit this 
river, especially as its banks had recently been peo. 
pled, and had not been described by any traveller. 
Thus he expected to make a more instructive, and 
safer tour by the fortress of Georgiefsk, which is the 
priacipal place on the Lines of the Caucasus, 

‘¢ The ‘[rukhmenes or Turcomans,” says Dr. Pal. 
las, ‘* with whom I was now obliged to continue my 
journey, are a wealthy, well formed, lively people, 
and more attached to ornamental dress than any 
other tribe of the steppes. They are by no means 
to be compared with their brethren who inhabit the 
eastern shore of the Caspian Sea. These people are 
independant, but poor and uncivilized, as I have my. 
self frequently observed, while the other Trukh. 
menes have, under their present political constitution, 
improved much in comeliness and gaiety. Before the 
Kalmuks took possession of the steppe of the Volga, 
they subjected these very people, made them tiibu- 
tary, and compelled them to migrate over the Yaik. 
Here they became subject to the horde of the Khans 
of Torgot, who, however, granted them the free ex- 
ercise of the Mahometan religion. On the retreat of 
this horde from the steppe, the Turcomans rose in 
arms, refused to accompany their fugitive oppressors, 
and became vassals'to Russia. ‘They have since been 
removed to the steppe of Kislar, where they are per- 
mitted to lead a wandering life with their flocks and 
herds, between the Kuma and the Terek. Tiey have 
a great number of camels, black cattle, sheep, and 
horses. ‘Their horses resemble the HKnglish breed, 
and are high, swift, strong, and durable; they have 
hard hoofs, and are upon the whole a much superior 
breed to the lean and uarrow-chested horses of the 
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Kalmuks. They dwell in felt tents exactly similar te 
those of the Kalmuks ; and their only fuel is dried 
cow-dung and rushes. Their principal food is flesh, 
sour milk, a small quantity of groats, and meal, which 
they purchase from the Russians ; but their favourite — 
food is horse-flesh. These people appear to leada — 
very tranquil life; being obliged to perform no other — 
services, than to furnish post-horses, aud do military — 
duty. They are governed by a particular magistrate © 
called Pristaf, who has a very good place, lives 
among them with several interpreters, watches over 
their conduct, and determines all their disputes, to 
which they seem much inclined. It has often been 
suspected that they intended to repass the Volga and 
Yaik, in order to rejoin their brethren; but it is 
highly improbable that such an emigration will be at. 
tempted, especially in their present state of prospe. 
rity, and as the more aged among them are gradually 
dropping off. The only inconvenience they are 
subject to, is the want of fresh water, particularly in 
summer and autumn. A military rank has been con- 
ferred on several of their elders or chiefs, and all the 
rich persons among them appear to be equally desirous 
te obtain‘this distinction. ‘The number of their tents 
amounts to upwards of one thousand. They area 
‘lively, polite, officious, and communicative people, 
but extremely indolent; are very expert in archery, 
@nd in their excursions on horseback are usually 
armed with ornamented bows and quivers. ‘They 
have rich belts and sabres, and are fond of crimson 
coloured dresses, adorned with lace; but this love of 
finery is not so common among any other tribe inha~ 
biting the steppes: their caps are generally round, 
and trimmed with black lamb.skins, similar to those 
of the Poles. They shave their heads quite bare, and 
many of them also shave their whiskers; but the old 
men allow their beard to grow under the chin. The 
dress of their women and girls exactly resembles that 
ef the Nagays; and the married women also wear a 
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ting in one.of the nostrils, as is customary among the 
female Tartars at Astrakhan.” 

On the 3ist of August, our travellers continued 
their journey in aS. W. direction. They soon des 
scended from the: high sand-hills, and arrived at salte 
pits of different dimensions, with which the whole 
plain was intersected, and, as it were, excavated, 
They were steep along the verge, in consequence of 
the motion of the water, but became progressively 
shallow, dry, and destitute of plants. 

‘They stopped to dine at the entrance of a narrow 
tract of country, called Kamyshburun, which was 
- overgrown with sedge, ang where they found the Cys 
“perus esculentus, growing in abundance, and in the 
afternoon they continued their journey with fresh 
horses which had been prepared for them at this 
place; and keeping the sedgy tract in view on their 
left, proceeded mostly in a west, and W. N. W, 
direction; and at length, towards evening, after tra. 
velling about fifteen versts, arrived in the vicinity of 
the lake Kasak Kul, where they passed the night. 

On the Ist of September they observed, in the 
_ Saline plains around the lake Kasak, besides the usual 
marine plants, the Euphorbia Chamesyce in abun. 
dance, and a small quantity of wild purslain on se- 
veral spots. The Frankenia hirsuta was still in its 
most beautiful bloom: early the next morning they 
continued their journey ; andinstead of the bare steppe 
they had hitherto traversed, they found one tolerably 
rich in plants, among which were such as delight in a 
saline soil ; forinstance, tamarisks, the Salsolaericots 
desand sedoides, Polycnemum dichotomum, and oppost= 
tifolium, and particularly, numerous shrubs of liquo- 
rice with flat pods. The low country over which 
they travelled to the village of Ternovka, or Talovye 
Terny, was covered with beautiful bushes of tama= 
Tisks, and along the banks of the river were some 
coppices of willows and poplars: the former they 
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first observed, on advancing towards the source of 
the Kuma. | 

Terny, we are informed, is one of the latest Rus- 
sian colonies; its inhabitants were transplaced from 
different provinces into this desert though fertile re- 
gion. The people, indeed, suffered many hardships 
in the beginning of their establishment 5; but the un- 
‘common fruitfulness of the soil affords them a more 
promising prospect. ‘This village is surrounded by 
a collateral branch of the Kuma, which is partly dry. 
In the vicinity ef this place there is a bridge over - 
the river, which connects the Tomski road leading 
from Tzaritzin to Mosdok. 

At the distance of seven versts from the large village 
Malye Madshary, or Kavkaskoi Usvat, which belongs 
to a nobleman, they observed in a most agreeable situ- 
ation, on the banks of the Kuma, a farm established 
for rearing cattle. The bank on this side exhibited — 
several chasms formed by the torrents of rain.water ; 
and the wood of the low country, which had grown to 
a good size, presented a charming landscape in the 
open plain. They now approached the fire which 
they had discovered on the steppe the preceding even- 
ing, or rather, the continued hurricane from the 
N. W. impelled it directly towards them, close to 
the bank of the river and the collateral highway. 
They were therefore obliged, as the most prudent 
step in such an exigerce, to penetrate upwards of a 
verst through the thick suffocating smoke, mingled 
with ashes driven by the wind, and also through the 
almost insupportable heat of the flame: thus they 
escaped at full gallop, though not without danger. 
Their Turcoman guides, who were well mounted, 
gave them the most effectual assistance, by driving 
their horses, and drawing the carriages with ropes. 
By these means, towards the evening they reached 
the village of Usvat, which lay beyond the reach of 
the fire. ‘* We were much gratified,” Dr. Pallas 
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observes, ‘* with our hospitable reception in the com- 
modious and well-built manor-house, which afforded 
us an asylum against the dreadful tempest. ‘The con. 
venience of this residence; the examination of the 
much diversified country ; the various repairs of our 
carriages ; and the expected return of an express 
whom I had dispatched to Naur, induced us to 
stay here several days.” 

The Kumain this place flows in romantic meanders, 
which, sometimes on the one side, and sometimes on 
the other, form considerable promontories, called 
‘Kuti. Some of these are covered with rushes, while 
others consist of dry pasturage, and meadows rich in 
herbage, with several thickets of blackthorn and tae 
marisks. Along the river there are several high fo. 
rests, and many coppices among the trees, of which 
the wild apple, the wild poplar, and thorny pear. 
tree, are most conspicuous. Wild vines were found 
intertwined in different places; they produced black 
grapes, about the size of the common pea, which were | 
very dclicious, and contained proportionally large 
stones. 

Beyond the Kuma the country is diversified with 
small hills, and rises with a steep ascent from the 
adjacent bank: this tract is almost as high as that of 
the Sarpa; it consists of a loamy soil, without any 
Strata of stone, and its surface is a blackish earth 
covered with verdure. 

In this country there is abundance of game. The 
majestic stag descends from the mountains, and the 
Saiga comes hither from the steppe; there is also a 
great variety of hares and other smal! quadrupeds. 
The Mus Jaculas formerly infested this place in such 
numbers, that they devoured the unripe corn. In 
autumn, especially, this country abounds with wild. 
fowl. Bustards, as well as other birds of passage, 
come hither in numerous flights, and remain till the 
approach of winter. The noblest of the feathered 
tribe here is the pheasant ; this delicate bird appears 
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first in the forests adjacent to the Kuma, and after- 
wards more numerously in the thickets and sedges of 
the low country, The places overspread with reeds 
adjacent to the Terek and the Kuban, along the 
shores of the Caspian sea, and the whole tract of the 
Caucasus, may be said to be the native country of 
the pheasant. : 

The inlets of the river contain shads, smali carp, 
pike, and ether smaller fish ‘of different kinds: in 
some lakes of the low country there are small tench, 
and carousses, which arc beautifully speckled, and 
_wery delicious. 

Malye Madshary, or as it has since been called, 
Kavkaskoi Usvat, is next to Volodimerovka, the 
first village established on the banks of the Kuma, in 
this beautiful and fertile country, which only twelve 
years ago was adesert, The Malo-Russians, and other 
wandering hordes, laid the first foundation of a set. 
tlement, and submitted to be enrolled as vassals. At. 
tracted by the beauty of the place, and the abundance 
of good arable land and pasturage, several indivi~ 
duals, as well married as single, have gradually 
settled here ; hence the village is now increased to 
one hundred and sixty farm-houses, and inhabited by 
six hundred persons, from the age of fifteen to sixty 
years, who are subject to a poll-tax. Exclusive of 
these, there are about two hundred unmarried men, 
who have received permission to work at the fisheries, 
This village belongs to the Priucess Vasemskoi, who 
at the request of the peasants, has appointed a priest 
of Georgian descent, born at Kislar. She has also 
caused a small church to be erected of wood, and 
the villagers, in consequence of their agreeable situ. 
ation, in a fertile country, are now become peaceable 
vassals. The village is built in regular streets ; the 
cottages are indeed small, but well constructed of 
wood, plastered over with clay. A good manor- 
house, with a garden, affords a convenient resting< 
place to the traveller, who visits this desert country. 
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At the western part of the village, on a declining 
promontory, round which the Kuma winds in a con. 
_ Siderable angle, the excellent economist of this place, 
M. Tomashefsky, has cleared the ground of brush. 
wood and sedge, and has begun to plant a vineyard, 
Orchard, and mulberry.garden, which promise to be 
very beneficial. ‘his ingenious gentleman is a na. 
tive of Poland, and has had the superintendance of . 
the village for the last six years, 

M. Tomashefsky has also made an attempt to cul- 
tivate silk. It was intended to devote a particular 
part of the village to such an establishment for the 
emigrants from Georgia, who might considerably in. 
crease this branch of economy. There could be as 
much silk produced along the borders of the Terek, 
the Kuma, and in Taurida, as would supply Russia 
with a sufficiency for home consumption. It would, 
however, be absolutely necessary to employ colonists 
from Asia, Greece, Dalmatia, and Italy; as the Rus. 
sians can by no means be induced to engage in this 
profitable branch of industry. All the silk which is 
how produced on the banks of the Terek, and in 
Astrakhan, is cultivated by Georgians, Armenians, 
and a few Kozaks, who havein this respect overcome 
the popular prejudice. | 

The principal employment of the Russian peasant, 
in this country, is agriculture 5 which is facilitated 
by the uncommon fertility of the soil. An unculti- 
vated field, covered with a thick turf, is ploughed in 
Spring, sown with millet, and harrowed. In the 
Second year, this ground is again broken up with 
a heavy rake, cailed Ralo, which is drawn by 
oxen, and afterwards sown with wheat. The 
third year it is sown with rye or barley, which 
is harrowed in by the Ralo, and the fourth year 
it is deeply ploughed for winter wheat. After this 
succession of crops, the soil is allowed to lie fal- 
Jow for four years, and upwards, till the herbage 
that overspreads its surface affords sufficient ve- 
L3 
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getable mould, Wheat yields twelve-fold ard up- 
wards, and rye eight-fold on this argillaceous, black 
soil, which is intermixed with marl. The winter 
wheat sownin November ripens towards Whitsuntide, 
aud the summer wheat, which is put into the ground 
as early as February, is ripe by the end of June, or 
beginning of July. An experiment has been made 
to cultivate plain barley, and English as well as 
black eats. The ripe grain is trodden out in the 
open fields by horses hired of the Tartars, and the 
straw remains in heaps till the next conflagration of 
the steppe. 

- On the 4th of September, in the afternoon, our 
travellers left Usvat, and continued their journey, 
The steppe perceptibly rises towards the Sukhaya, 
or dry B.bala, pronounced by the Russians, Buivalla. 
This saline ditch was at present in a dry state; it ex- 
tends ten versts from the steppe, and carries off the 
snow-water in spring, Beyond the Kuma, the high 
country was uniformly more elevated than the steppe 
on this side of the river: the country was intersected 
by trenches formed by the rain-water, and the steppe 
gradually declined towards the meadows. 

Pokoinoi is a large parochial village, which has 
been peopled by Russian colonists from several parts 
of the empire: their original number amounted to 
1100 males, but it is now reduced to three hundred 
and sixty-one. Near Pokoinoi, on the river Kuma, 
there is a wretched floating mill built on hollow 
beams, and belonging to a company of five peasants ; 
there is also a bridge equally indifferent. In the low 
bushy country, on the opposite side of the river, we 
saw several wild vines with ripe grapes, the water 
elder, and great numbers of the Dypsacus sylvestris, 
but which were now withered. 

Leaving Privolne on the 5th of September, they 
soon arrived at.an extensive low country, covered 
with reeds, butnow in adry state. It is called Mok.- 
raya, or the wet Byvalla, and beyond the road it 
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forms a marshy lake, along the right bank of which 
there are several extensive spots covered with a white 
saline efflorescence. The shores of this extensive 
lake are variegated with sedgy marshes, numerous 
meadows, and arable land of great fertility. 

They travelled three versts and a half over a valley 
sichly wooded and adorned with numerous vines ; 
and ascended the high steppe, which runsin an obtuse 
angle between the low tracts of the Byvalla and 
Kuma. Here the antique Tartar buildings that still 
remain, present themselves to the eye, and are known 
by the names of Bolshye or Verknic, the greater or 
upper Madshary. ; 

In the year 1780, the number of these buildings, 
part of which were standing entire, and others fallen 
to ruin, amounted to thirty-two; and they learned 
that six edifices similar to towers were formerly to be 
seen in this place. Since villages and forts have been 
established in this neighbourhood, the excellent bricks 
of those buildings have been removed, insomuch that 
scarcely a trace of them remains. 

September 5th. Eight versts farther, between the 
village Privolne and Frolof-Kuut, or Nino, the lat- 
ter of which is built in another angle formed by the 
Kuma, the steppe rises into a bank, which in a strik. 
ing manner exhibits traces of the high shore of the 
ancient sea. This elevated ground forms the bank of 
the river, and is upwards of two fathoms above its 
current: the Colchicum, which Dr. Pallas found 
growing throughout the high steppe, was not to be 
seen on this bank. From Madshary they first descried. 
the snowy mountains of the Caucasus. During the 
whole of this day’s journey they appeared particu- 
larly distinct to them, on account of the serenity of 
the air, and exhibited in their train a most magnifi- 
cent spectacle. Besides the lofty and colossal Elbu- 
rus, * which towered above all the others, and, as it 


¥* Our traveller is not certain what nation has given this mountain 
the name of Elbrus, or Elburus, which perhaps is not inferior to 
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were, guarded the whole chain on its western extre- 
mity, there were four principal groups crowned with 
snow, which were particularly conspicuous by their 
irregular summits. The black mountains, or, as they 
are usually called here, Tshernye Gory, appeared at 
this distance like a regular wall, which connected the 
snowy mountains that rose above it, while it formed, 
their basis. The height of these black mountains is 
apparently equal to that of the Beshtau, though the 
latter is one hundred and fifty versts distant from the 
former ; and that part of the Klburus which is co- 
vered with snow, appears to be above double the 
height of the Beshtau, which, however, is much 
nearer the place whence our travellers viewed those 
vast piles, The other groupes of these snowy moun- 
tains appear to the eye one third lower than the 
Elburus: the most conspicuous are the broken 
mounts near the rise of the Aredon, and the summits 
of Kasibek beyond the source of the Terec. The 
usual road to Georgia passes near the last-mentioned 
river, 

The distance from Privolnee to Novo- Grigoriefsk oi, 
or Feoderovka, is fifteen versts: the latter is a large 
parochial village, chicfly inhabited by Malo-Russians. 
Beyond this village they crossed the small rivulet 
Karamayk, which runs between steep banks, stratified 
with clay and mould. At this place, the base of the 
mountains attracts the: attention of the observer, 
while its borders gradually rise as they extend along 
the banks of the Karamyk. They crossed the Kuma, 
by a miserable bridge. The river is but a small — 
stream at this place; and it winds with a serpentine 
course through an extensive and woody valley, in 
the lower part of which the Podkuma, with a stronger 


Mont Blanc. The Circassians call it Oshha Makhua, or the bappy 
mount; and the Akases, Orfi Ipgng. They consider it as the resi- 
dence of the king of the hopgoblins, whom they call Dshin-Pa-. 
dishah. Jn the vicissitudes of an unfortunate war, this mountam 
is an asylum to those nations, 
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‘éurrent of water, joins the former in the vicinity of 
the above mentioned Podgornee. 

At this place the upper bank of the Kuma is four 
fathoms high, and consists of a sandy marl, below 
which, in the bed of the river, we discovered a lami- 
nated grey schistus of sand: this was the first layer 
we observed at the northern declivity of the Cauca. 
sus, the strata of which incline from N. W. to S. E, 
into a level plain. 

The low country abounded with a greater variety 
of wood than they had before observed. The Acer 
campestre, wild pear, and cherry-trees of Mahaleb, 
a species of small acid plumbs, called Alitsha, the 
Ligustrum, Evonymus grandis, Physalis Alkekengi 
and Senecio Doria grew here in abundance: there 
were also numbers of pheasants, hares, and roe. 
backs, 

In the evening of this day, they crossed the Kuma, 
in the Circassian language called Gum-Ysh, and after 
travelling five versts through a bushy valley, arrived 
at the fortress of Georgiefsk, which has since been 
made the chief seat of the government. The garrison 
of this ill-built place includes the major part of its 
inhabitants ; and it was at this time the residence of 
the governor and commandant general of the army, 
of the Caucasus. The happiness Dr. Pallas experi- 
enced in becoming acquainted with the general of in- 
fantry Ivan Vassilievitsh Gudovitsh, a man equally 
estimable for his military talents, politeness, know- 
ledge, and affability, made him the more regret that 
he had arrived in this remarkable region at so late a 
season of the year. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Observations made during a Journey along the 
Caucasus. 


Georgiefsk is situated near the steep verge of a 
woody valley of the Podkuma, or, as the Circassi- 
ans commonly call it, the Gum. The perpendicular 
height of this steep country is eleven fathoms, The 
fortifications on the land side consist of three whole 
and a semi redoubt, while on the side towards the 
shore, it is defended by a parapet and batteries. It 
has a church ; but, except the residence of the go- 
vernor, there is scarcely a decent and tenantable ha- 
bitation. iappily for the inhabitants, the winter is 
as mild here as in the mountains of Crimea; an ad- 
vantage which this place enjoys from its situation in 
the angle of the stratified high mountains that extend 
towards Severnoi, and protect Georgiefsk against the 
north wind. Notwithstanding this protection, the 
turbid waters of the Podkuma, the sudden vicissi- 
tudes of heat and cold, especially the bleak night. 
winds from the lofty mountains, the want of precau- 
tion in the Russian soldier to preserve himself from 
those nocturnal blasts, and the frequent exhalatious 
and fogs which arise from the moist and low country, 
all contribute to render this place extremcly unwhole- 
some; so that intermittent and bilious fevers are en- 
demic and very obstinate. 

On the day when our travellers arrived at Geor- 
giefsk, the ridge of the black mountain along the 
Caucasus -was covered with new fallen snow, which, 
however, melted in a few days. Some snow fell at 
the same time on the mountains of Taurida, which 
also soon disappeared. From Georgiefsk they had 
a magnificent view of the Caucasian mountains, in 


their whole extent from the Caspian to the Black Sea. 
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The country in the environs of Georgiefsk cousists 
of arable land of an excellent quality, meadows, pas- 
tures, fire-wood, and plenty of game: the whole tract 
from this place to the mountains, bounded by the 
banks of the Kuban and the Kalaus, has every requi. 
site for the subsistence of a considerable population. 
This country, particularly towards the mountains, 
abounds with deer, roebucks, foxes, and wild cats, 
which resemble the domestic kind, but are much lar- 
ger, and of two colours, reddish, and:grey with dark 
streaks. Besides these there are a small species of 
wolves, a few jackalls, hares, mountain mice, and 
the Spalax Typhie, or large blind mole. Of wild. 
fowl, particularly in autumn, large and small bus. 
tards, partridges, and pheasants, are common here. 

From Georgiefsk they proceeded over a rising fer. 
tile plain cavered with excellent grass, and continued 
their journey along the banks of the rapid Podkuma 
that flowed with an undulating current down to the 
Jeft. — About half way on the road they found a 
picquet of Kozaks ; and gradually turning in a S, W. 
direction, reached a rising plain which was thinly 
though uniformly covered with wood and spreading 
plants, such as indicated a more mountainous country 
and a colder climate. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, our travellers 
reached the fortress of Constantinogarsk, about forty 
versts distant from Georgiefsk, and found in it a gar- 
rison consisting of a battalion of chasseurs, and a 
troop of dragoons. | 

In this place they met with a very hospitable re. 
ception, in consequence of orders given by the com-« 
Manding general; and the same afternoon made an 
excursion in a.coach to the sulphureous bath, five 
yersts distant to the N. E. of the fort. As they 
proposed to proceed on the following day to the aci- 
dulated springs, a strong detachment of chasseurs 
and dragoons was sent before to take post at that 
place. 
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Early on the 10th they set out for the mineral 
spring, escorted by a detachment of dragoons of the 
regiment of Astrakhan, and a troop of Kozaks ; and 
after examining these springs returned, on the after- 
noon of the 11th, to Constantinogorsk, where the - 
lieutenant-coloncl and commandant of the place, 
Michael Michaelovitsh Verovkin, received us with 
every mark of politeness. 

On the 14th of September Dr. Pallas returned to 
Georgiefsk. An attempt was at this time making to 
induce the Circassian princes voluntarily to appoint 
regular judges, for settling their controversies, and 
terminating their continual feuds. a 

The tribunals were to hold their sittings near the 
banks of the Baksan, where a camp- was pitched on 
the occasion. As the ceremony of their installation 
was likely to be attended with tumult and riot, espe- 
cially among so disorderly a people, Dr. Pallas was 
induced to make an excursion to the mountains as far 
as the encampment of the Russian troops: on this 
short journey he was accompanied by the polite and 
cheerful Mufti. 

After passing the small rivulet Baksan-ysh, at a 
distance of nearly ten versts, over a gently rising and 
mostly level steppe, they arrived at the camp near 
the river Baksan, to which place their journey was 
directed. Soon after crossing the Malk, they had a 
view of the snowy mountains, and saw them pro- 
gressively more distinct. Near the camp itself, which 
was sixty versts from Georgiefsk, they appeared, says 
Dr. Pallas, very near to our station. The Elburus, 
the distance of which is here computed to be thirty 
or forty versts, or according to others it is reckoned 
eleven hours travelling on horseback, consequently 
about fifty-five versts,* was situated a little to the 
right, the snowy mounts of Tshegem and Baksan, di« 


¥ It is said that this mountis equally distant from the Beshtau. 
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rectly opposite to our view towards the south, and 
the others in a line extending to the south-east. Bee 
fore we reached the camp, we observed, in a lateral 
direction on the plain, two solid rocks of granite, 
one of which, on examining it more closely, I found 
to be upwards of twelve cubit fathoms projecting. 
_ above ground, and forming an obtuse irregular py- 
ramid. On each of these rocks grew the lichen ; 
consequently they could not be that species of granite 
which is decomposed in the open air. 

The whole of this plain where the encampment 
stood was covered with fine verdure; its bed con. 
sisted partly of pebbles and partly of solid granite, 
which rises above the ground, and exhibits ia many 
places on the surface a fine white sand, produced by 
the decomposed granite, and mixed with a great pro. 
portion of miraceous particles. ‘The plain, which 
extends a great distance to the north, becomes nar. 
rower towards the mountains in the vicinity of the 
Baksan, where it is confined between Jevel eminences 
on the left, and a chain of tolerably high mountains 
on the right of the river; so that the Baksan at 
length continues its course between high banks, with 
a violent noise, overa bed of large and small pebbles : 
during the floods of spring, the rapidity of this river 
is almost irresistible, insomuch that it can only be 
provided with temporary bridges. The mountains on 
the opposite side progressively rise as they approach 
the river, and at length form a steep rocky wall, which 
terminates in a lofty angle called Kisburun, or the 
maiden peak, the height of which must be at least 
forty fathoms. These precipitate walls contain len- 
ticular white concretions of lime-stone, which are 
deposited in a whitish calcareous matter intermingled 
with sand. The left bank, on the contrary, to the 
height of seyen or eight fathoms above the river, con- 
sists entirely of different pebbles, chiefly of a whitish 
granite and porphyry, among which were large and 
seiall lumps of granite, in so decomposed a state, 
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that they crumbled to pieces on the slightest touch. 
All these irregular masses are accumlated and adjusted 
- toeach other, without adhering by any cement, and 
have an incumbent stratum of clay nearly two fa- 
thoms thick, and a black vegetable soil. ‘The bed of 
the Baksan, for the most part, consists of similar 
pebbles: on its right bank only we met with lime- 
stones. ‘The Galega officinarum grows here near the 
bank, rather of a dwarfish size. On the projecting 
banks of the Baksan we found numerous bushes of 
the Hippophaé rhamnoides. Towards the source of 
this river are several Circassian villages: we took no. 
tice of a much greater number now in a desolated 
state, and overgrown with luxuriant nettles, wild 
hemp, burdock, the Onupordum, Echinops, Rubus 
CLE SUUS, wormwwood: and “mugwort. The hemp of 
these regions, like that of Boulogne and China, uni- 
formly produced variegated seeds, and frequently 
grew to the height of ten feet, covered with a very 
firm bark, of which the Circassian women make 
thread and strings. 

On arriving at the camp, we were received in the 
most friendly and polite manner by major-general 
Savelief, and passed two. very pleasant days there, 
though the coldness of the nights already began to 
be sensibly felt. On the 21st of September we re- 
turned to Georgiefsk, as the advanced season ren- 
dered it necessary for us to accelerate our journey 
to Taurida. 

ees 


CHAP. V. 
An Account of the Nations inhabiting the Caucasus. 
During his short residence near the mountains, Dr. 
Pallas had an opportunity of collecting a variety of 


information relative to the inhabitants of the Cauca- 
sus. Much has already been said of the numerous 
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nations speaking different languages, and residing 
within the precincts of these mountains, In this place, 
however, | propose, says Dr. Pallas, to notice only 
those nations which inhabit the northern parts of the 
Caucasus, because they are more intimately connected 
with Russia, and have at different periods in a great 
measure acknowledged its sovereignty. 

The following tribes inhabit the country situated 
towards the west of the Black Sea, beginning with 
the source of the river Kuban, which rises from the 
before-menti@ned Elburus, the highest mount of the 
whole Caucasus. 

I. The small Abasa, or Altikesek, signifying the 
six tribes, namely, 


1. Shantemir. 4. Lou. 
9. Klitsh. 5. Bibert. 
3. Kesha. 6. Dudaruk. 


The people of this small Abasa, or Altikesek 
Abasa, inhabit acountry between the rivulet Maraukh 


and the river Podkuma: they consequently occupy » 


part of the Turkish and part of the Russian frontiers. 
Not submitting to the government of princes, but 
being ruled ‘by the clders of tribes, they consider the 
Kabardines as subjects. These, on the contrary, 
striving for independence, have, on account of such 
dissentions at various times, more or less adhered to 
_ the Russian superiority: a great proportion of this 
high-spirited people have maintained their liberty, by 
resorting to the narrow defiles of the mountains be- 
yond the Kuban. The following tribes have lately 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Russia, and are at 
present ruled by the commandant of Constantino- 
gorsk. 

1. Lou, or the Lovova family, consisting of fifteen 
hundred persons. 

9. Bibert, or the Biberdieva family, amounting to 
sixteen ,jaundred persons. 

3. Klitsh, or the Klitsheva family, of six hundred 
persons. igo 
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4. Shantemir, or the Shantemirova family, com- 
prising seventeen hundred persons. 

These families inhabit the rising country situated 
in the vicinity of the rivers Kuma and Podkuma, and 
live scattered in small villages. The Abassines were 
Christians, but their nobles nuw profess the Mahome- 
tan religion. In their manners, dress, 2nd mode of 
living, they resemble the Circassians; and there is 
likewise some similarity between the languages of the 
two nations. ‘ 

I]. The great Abassa includes the following prin- 
cipal tribes: at 

1. The Beshilbai, who, in the woody promontory, 
inhabit the banks of the rivulets Kepir and Tzikh, 
which, after uniting near the stratified mountains, fall 

_ into the great Selentshuk by intersecting its left bank. 

"They farther dwell in the black mountains,* near the 
source of the Urup, and partly also on the banks of 
the great and little Tegen, which rise among the lofty 
mountains, and fall into the Urap, or Uarp, on its 
left bank. 

These obstinate and rebellious people pay little 
respect to their princes, and submit to no authority ; 
they could noteven be subdued by the Russian troops 
sent against them. Their character and mode of liv. 
ing do not differ from those of the other <A bassines. 
Their villages are either in woody regions, or in de- 
files of difficult access Hence, as they live in woods 
and mountains, agriculture is much neglected; . but 
they rear goats and sheep, and also pay great atten- 
tion to the cultivation of bees. From their country 
we obtain that famous, intoxicating, or what is usu- 
ally called maddening honey, which the bees collect 
from the blossoms of the Rhododendron and the 


* By the biack mountains is usually understood that part of the 
lofty mountainous, tract, which during summer is nog covered with 
~ ¢pow, and consists chiefly of schistus. 
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Azalea pontica. The tribe of Beshilbai lead a poorer 
life than any of their neighbours, and are great rob- 
bers. 

2. The Barakai, another tribe of the Abassines, 
inhabit the country situate between the Psinen and 
the little Laba, a short distance above the point where 
the last-mentioned rivulet falls into the great Laba 
through its right bank. : 

3, The Tubi and Ubukh, who dwell in the moun. 
tains above the Shaukesha, and spread towards the 
west. : 
4, The Shapsikh inhabit the country bordering on 
the Black Sea, and prefer the woody mountains of 
the western tract on the rivulets Antihir, Bugundur, 
Apin, Of, Tshebik, Satasa, and Ships; on the banks 
of the two first-mentioned are the villages called 
Abat, which belong to a nobleman of that name. 
Most of the Shapsikh live dispersed in the fields, and 
are divided into separate families ; there are also some 
villages on the banks of the Satasa and Tshebik. The 
Abassines do not employ themselves much in agricul. 
ture or the rearing of cattle, but live chiefly by de. 
predations. hey have no princes among them, and 
he whose family is the most numerous, or who shews 
the greatest bravery in piratical excursions, is con. 
sidered as their chief magistrate. Their lawless habits 
of plundering travellers are extremely harassing to 
the Turks, inasmuch as they extend their incursions 
to the vicinity of Anape. 

5. The Natukash, or rather Natkhu-Kaitshians, 
are another tribe of the Abassines, who inhabit the 
extremity of the black mountains, which, above Anape, 
partly border on the Black Sea, and a branch of 
which extends, in a northern direction, as far as the 
Kuban. j 

Iil. The warlike nation of the Circassians inhabit 
principally the promontory of the Caucasus, and eX- 

tend themselves to the adjacent beautiful plain, from 
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which they have expelled the ancient inhabitants, and 
subjected the greater number to their dominion. 

The branch of the nation most interesting to the 
historical inquirer, is usually called the great and lit- 
tle Kabarda; because they inhabit the frontiers of 
the Cancasus, and have, since the military cordon has 
been stationed on these mountains, alternately main.~ 
tained a friendly understanding, and carried on bloody 
wars with Russia; at present, however, they are sub- 
jected to the sovereignty of that country, and have, 
likewise, on the conclusion of the last peace, been 
acknowledged by the Ottoman Porte @s Russian vas- 
sals, in consequence of the regulation of the frontiers 
on the banks of the Kuban. 

The Circassians in general, and particularly the 
Kabardines, dwell in villages which, partly om ac- 
count of the increasing uncleantiness, partly from 
the insufficient security they afford, and other causes, 
are from time to time deserted, On such occasions, 
they demolish their habitations, carry off the timber, 
together with their household furniture, and burn 
what they cannot remove. Their attention is next 
directed to the choice of another convenient situation 
for erecting a new village. If they happen to settle 
at some distance from water, their ingenuity enables 
them to form a canal, which they conduct from the 
next rivulet, by means of small banks; a practice in 
which they are as expert as the Tartars of the Crimea, 
Their houses are built contiguous to each other, either 
in the form of circles or squares, so that the inner 
space serves as a common large cattle yard, provided 
with only one gate, while it is altogether inclosed, 
and as it were defended by the circumjacent houses. 
‘The residence of the Usden stands usually detached 
from these circles, and consists of several apartments. 
Sinall solitary houses, or rather square rooms, about 
two fathoms wide, are here and there built for the 
accommodation of visitors, with a chimney, a small 
diyan, and every other convenience, They likewise 
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occasionally erect, in the open fields, round huts of 
wicker-work, containing a pit which is used as a place 
of retreat. In the vicinity of the village are placed 
stacks of hay and corn, provided with a fence; they 
sometimes manufacture large baskets, which are fixed 
on the ground and secured with covers, wherein they 
preserve their corn after it is threshed. 

The houses ef the Circassians are built in the form 
of oblong squares, from four to five fathoms in length, 

and seldom above nine feet broad ; the walls are made 
_ of close wicker-work, and on both sides carefully 
plastered with clay. On the posts supporting the 
walls, they place a flat roof of light rafters, which is 
covered with long grass. The whole dwelling con- 
sists of a large room appropriated to the mistress of 
the house, and a small apartment for the female slaves 
and girls. The principal room is provided with a 
door on the right-hand corner leading to the strect, 
and another on the left corner leading to the inner 
yard. Jn the interior part of the house, against the 
front wall, there is a chimney made of plastered 
wicker-work, with a capacious fire-place and a short 
flue. On that end of the room which leads to the . 
yard, we observed a broad couch, or divan, with 
carved balusters, excellent carpets and bolsters ; in a 
collateral direction was a window towards the street, 
which occasionally served as an entrance to the room. 
Above the sofa, and on the whole wall around it, 
were suspended on pegs and poles various implements 
of female economy, such as articles of needle.work, 
apparel, and furs: on transverse poles, below the 
roof, was placed the store of Turkey wheat in full 
ears, which they roast in hot ashes, and collect the 
grains, separated from the ears by heat, for imme- 
diate use, and likewise to preserve them for warlike 
expeditions; as these grains, together with a species 
of cheese made of millet, afford on such occasions 
their principal and portable food. The husband ge- 
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nerally lives in a separate apartment, and is not very 
fond of making his appearance before his wife when 
she receives the visits of straugers. 

The Circassians are upon the whole a handsome 
race of people; the men, especially among the higher 
classes, are mostly of a tall stature, thin form, but 
Herculean structure; they are very slender about the 
loins, have a small foot, and uncommon strength in 
the arms. They possess in general a truly Roman 
and martial appearance, yet there are still some traces 
left, from which it is obvious that they are descended 
from mothers belonging to the tribe of the Nagais. 
The women are indeed not uniformly Circassian beau. 
ties, but are for the most part well formed, have a 
white skin, dark brown or black hair, and regular 
features: I have, however, met with a greater num- 
ber of beauties among them, than in any other un- 
polished nation. ) 

In their villages and houses the Circassians are ex- 
tremely clean ; and this domestic virtue they likewise 
display in their food and dress. It would be super- 
fluous to add a particular description of their usual 
garments. Their females dress in an uniform style, 
till they are delivered of the first child, after which 
they begin to cover the head with a white handker- 
chief, drawn close over the forehead, and fastened 
below the chin. It is a custom perhaps not generally 
known, that their girls, between the tenth and twelfth 
year of their age, are provided with laccd stays, or a 
broad girdle made of untanned leather: this singular 
coat of mail is among the common people tightly 
sewed round the waist, but in the higher classes it is 
fastened with silver hooks, so that they are obliged to 
wear it till their wedding-night, when the bridegroom, 
with a sharp cutting dagger, unties this gerdian knot, 
which ceremony is frequently attended with danger. 
Over the shift, the girls wear a laced jacket, because 
the petticoat, which reaches to the ancles, is open 
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along the whole front, and resembles that of a man: 
but married women dress in wide breeches. Besides 
the girdle of chastity above-mentioned, there is an- 

other circumstance which contributes to preserve the 
elegant shape of the girls: they are sparingly nou. 
rished, their whole allowance consisting simply of a 
little milk and pastry. According to the ideas of 
beauty prevailing among the Circassians, as well as the 
Turks, a woman ought to have a very narrow waist, 
and the abdomen should protrude toward the lower 
extremities. When females are obliged to leave the 
house, they wear a species of wooden clogs, to pre. 
serve their feet clean, and at the same time make use 
of mittens on their tender hands. Painting the face 
is considered here as an indication of the want of 
chastity ; but girls are permitted to dye the nails of 
their fingers with the flowers of the Balsamina, 
which in their language is called Kna. Their head— 
dress consists of a cap, nearly resembling that worn 
by the men; under this ornament the hair is turned 
up in a thick queue, which is covered with linen. 

It is a practice among the Circassians, to compress 
the waist from early infancy as much as possible, by 
means of straps, on which the sabre is suspended : 
hence they are in general uncommonly thin between 
the loins and the breast. [ have also uniformly re. 
marked, that their feet are of an extraordinary small 
size, because they force them in the tightest manner 
within their morocco slippers, which give them the 
appearance of dancers. The male dress is light, neat, 
and becoming ; and, in many respects, resembles that 
of the Tartars, but is of a more elegant shape. The 
upper garment is regularly furnished with a small 
embroidered pocket, on each side of the breast, for 
containing cartridges. On the head, which is shorn 
im the Polish fashion, they wear an embroidered cap 
quilted with cotton, in the form of a melon, but oc- 
casionally lower, and ornamented with various gold 
and silver laces, especially among the wealthy; the 
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whiskers are likewise saffered to grow, as is common 
among the poles, Above ‘the Jower dress, which is 
made of light stuff, persons of distinction sometimes 
wear a short, rich waistcoat, as it were to supply the 
place of armour, either with or without a great-coat. 
‘The upper dress, consisting cither of cloth or other 
strong woven stuff, is somewhat shorter than the un- 
der garment, while the sleeves are slit open, and fre- 
quently bordered with furs. The breeches are pro- 
vided with knee-straps, and the seams are bound with 
gmall lace or embroidery, which the women very skil- 
fully manufacture of gold and silver threads. When 
a prince, or usden, pays 4 visit in full dress, he arrays 
himself with all his accoutrements and coat of arms, 
above which he occasionally has an additional jacket 
of mail. 

It is by no means uncommon to see Circassians of 
the lower class walking in the fields, dressed in their 
shaggy felt cloaks, called burki, even in the warm 
days of summer. When they do not carry a sabre 
with other arms, they provide themselves with astrong 
staff, two archives long, on the top of which is fixed 
a Jarge iron head, and the lower end is furnished with 
a sharp iron pike, about eighteen inches long, which 
they are accustomed to throw expertly like a dart. 
Persons of wealth and rank never leave the house 
without a sabre; nor do they venture beyond the 
limits of the village without being completely arrayed, 


and having their breast-pockets supplied with ball 


cartridges. 

Their clergy and the learned let the whole beard 
grow ; the former generally wear a deep red turban, 
and scarlet breeches somewhat longer than those of 
the latter. Although the Circassians are ignorant 
and only nominal Mahometans, yet the few priests 
among them are highly respected. When they first 
submitted to the Russian sceptre, a small degree of 
zeal would have been sufficient to convert them to 
Christianity, 
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The princes and knights pursue no other business 
or recreation than war, pillage, and the amusements 
of the chase; they live a lordly life, wander about, 
meet at drinking parties, and undertake military ex. 
cursions. The usdens, or knights, keep the lower 
classes of people in Proper subordination, pay no 
duties to the prince, but are obliged to render per. 
sonal services in war. Vassals, or boors, are con- 
sidered as hereditary property, while they observe 
implicit obedience to the princes and nobles, inso. 
much that their lives and possessions are entirely at 
the disposal of the former ; there is, however, no in. 
stance of their persons having been sold for bondage. 
These vassals, and the slaves made by princes and 
usdens during their wars, constitute the majority of 
the common people; they conjointly till the land 
with large ploughs, drawn by six or eight oxen; they 
attend to the pastarage of their flocks, carry the ne. 
cessary timber and fuel from the forest, build houses, 
get in the harvest, and make hay, which during win- 
_ ter is foddered on the spot. Their wives and adult 
girls likewise assist at the harvest, and are in general 
not so confined and reserved in their conductas those 
among the Tartars of the Crimea. When, on such oc. 
casions, the Circassians remove to some distance 
from the villages, they immediately construct huts, 
by joining poles which they cover with branches of 
trees and long grass, so that they almost resemble 
hay-stacks. heir princes encamp in similar huts, 
when in their excursions they are obliged to be sta. 
tionary for a length of time. In their constant ex. 
peditions and equestrian rambles they erect small huts, 
by means of four poles fixed perpendicularly, and 
connected by rafters which form the roof, and are 
covered with felt, so as to serve them instead of tents. 
_ Among the boors, or peasants, each male is obliged 
to work three days at hay-making, either for the 
prince or the nobleman ; to cut wood in the forest for 
three days, to carry both the hay and wood to their 
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habitations, and to deliver for every bullock a cart- 
load, or seven sacks, of millet. A bridegroom of this 
class is compelled to give his lord of the manor two 
cows and two oxen for obtaining his consent to marry. 
But the inhabitants of the mountain, such as the 
Abbassines, Ossetines, Dugores, Bassianes, Balkares, 
Karatshaies, and Karabulakes, whom the Circassian 
urinces have made tributary, give, in general, for 
each family, only one sheep, or its value in felts, felt 
cloaks, cloth, copper vessels, and the like. Every 
boor who possesses sheep, whether his flock be large 
or small, is obliged, during the encampment in sum- 
mer, to contribute one sheep to the prince’s house- 
hold, who is thus enabled to preserve continual hos- 
pitality. 

Although the prince is not restrained by any posi- 
tive laws, he considers it as his interest to gain the 
affection and fidelity of his subjects in war, by a 
liberal and benevolent conduct. He has the privilege 
of raising a vassal to the dignity of an usilen, or of 
ennobling him when he is deserving of that honour ; 
but he has also the arbitrary power of depriving him 
of every thing he possesses. On important occasions, 
he assembles the nobles, and by these the resolutions 
agreed upon are communicated to the people. - 

It is dificult to ascertain the accurate amount of 
ihe population of the Circassians; but if it be ade 
mitted that the subjects of the line of Attashuka form 
about a third part of the horde or kabarda, and that 
this line consists of rather more than three thousand 
boors and five hundred usdens, it follows that the 
Kabardines can bring into the field about ten thousand. 
privates and fifteen hundred usdens. If to this num- 
ber we add the different tribes inhabiting the country 
beyond the Kuban, they will form a very considerable 
body of men, who, from their warlike and gallant 
disposition, might become very dangerous to the 
neighbouring powers, if they were not divided among 
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so many princes that are almost continually embroiled 
in quarrels. According to their feudal constitution, 
every man who is capable of bearing arms, especially 
a nobleman, is bound in duty to follow the prince into 
the field; as cowardice is among them punished with 
extreme contempt. 

The two oppesite customary laws, namely, those 
of hospitality and revenge, are sacredly observed 
among the Circassian knights, as well as among most 
other nations of the Caucasus. ‘The right of hos. 
pitality, which they term, Kunak, is established on 
certain principles; and every person submitting to 
its protection is perfectly secure from all injuries. 
He who befriends a stranger, defends him, if occasion 
require it, not only with his own blood and life, but 
also with that of his relatives; nor does he suffer him 
to depart without an equestrian escort, and delivers 
him over to his next confederates, under such condi» 
tions that a murder or injury committed on the guest 
is avenged with equal severity as the death of a rela. 
tion by consanguinity. A stranger who intrusts him- 
self to the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch 
with his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and 
protected as a relation of the blood, though he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer of a similar relative. 

The opposite conduct, or bloody revenge, is prac- 
tised with the most scrupulous adherence to custom, 
The murder of a.family relation must be avenged by 
the next heir, though he should be an infant at the 
time when the deed was committed; every degree of 
vindictive malice is exercised sooner or later, whether 
publicly or in a clandestine manner, to take away the 
life of the murderer; lest the injured party should be 
considered as an outcast of society. Nay, this desire 
of revenge is hereditary in the successors and the 
wHole tribe; it remains as it were rooted with so 
much rancour, that the hostile princes or nobles of 
two different tribes, when they meet each other on the 
road, or accideptally in another place, are compelled 
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to fight for their lives; unless they have given pre- 
vious notice to each other, and bound themselves to 
pursue a different route. Among the Circassians the 
spirit of resentment is so great, that all the relations 
of the murderer are considered as guilty. This cus- 
tomary infatuation to avenge the blood of relatives, 
generates most of the feuds, and occasions great 
bloodshed among ail the nations of the Caucasus ; 
for, unless pardon be purchased, or obtained by in- 
termarriage between the two families, the principle 
of revenge is propagated to all succeeding genera- 
tions. ‘The hatred which the mountainous nations 
evince against the Russians, in a great measure arises 
from the same source: if the thirst of vengeance is 
quenched by a price paid to the family of the deceased, 
this tribute is called Thlil-Uasa, or the price of blood: 
but neither princes nor usdens accept of such a com- 
pensation; as it is an established law among them, to 
demand blood for blood. 

In their amusements, the youth of both sexes freely 
eonverse with each other, as the Circassian women in 
general are neither confined nor reserved. Yet in 
their courtships every attention is paid to the rank of 
the parties. No usden dares to court the daughter 
of a prince; and, if such an amour should ever take 
place, or the princess be seduced by an usden, the 
presumptuous lover, on the first occasion, forfeits 
his life without mercy. If the son or daughter of a 
family enter into the state of wedlock, they have no 
right to appear before their parents during the first 
twelvemonth, or till the birth of achild. During 


this period the husband continues secretly to visit his 


young wife through the window of the room; but is 
never present when she is visited by strangers: this 
affected politeness is carried to such an extent, that 


the husband is even displeased to hear others speak 
__ of his wife and children, and considers it as an insult 


if inquiries be made after the welfare of his spouse. 
The father does not give his daughter her full mar 
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riage portion till after the birth of her first child; on 
this occasion he pays her a visit, takes off the cap she 
wore when a virgin, and with es own hands cevers 
her with a veil, which from that period becomes her 
constant head- dress, 

The education of the children of the Circassian 
prigces is of such a nature as to suppress, from the 

earliest infancy, every feeling peculiar to consan. 
guinity. Their sons and daughters are, immediately 
after birth, intrusted to the care of a nobleman, who 
is frequently none of the most wealthy ; and the pa- 
rents, especially the father, has no desire to see his 
son till he is an adult, and capable of bearing arms; 
while no notice is taken of the girls till after mar- 
riage. ‘The tutor of the prince is obliged to take 
upon him the whole charge of his education: he in- 
Structs the youth during his adolescence, in all the 
schemes of robbery, which are held in great estima- 
tion among these equestrian knights; he provides 
him with arms, as soon as he is strong enough to 
wield them, and in such array he is presented to his 
father, The grateful pupil rewards his foster-father 
for the pains he has taken to qualify him in the pre~ 
datory arts, by giving him the greatest share of the 
booty he is able to obtain. 

The female children are nourished in the most 
Sparing and wretched manner, that they may acquire 
a slender and elegant form; because such a stature is 
considered as an essential requisite to a Circassian prin- 
cess. ‘They are trained to all ornamental work in 
the domestic economy of females, especially to em- 
broidery, weaving of fringe, sewing of dresses, as 
well as the plaiting of straw mats and baskets. The 
nobleman intrusted with their education is also obli- 
ee to procure forhis princely foster-daughter a hus; 
sband of an equal rank, in default of which he is pu- 
nished with the loss of his head. 

__ The sepulchres of the Circassians generally resemble 
those of the Abassines. When the head of a family 
ae ae 
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dies, the surviving widow is obliged to scratch her 
face and breast till the blood issues, as a token of the 
great affliction occasioved by the loss of her husband. 
The men, on a similar event, strike their faces with a 
whip, in order to produce black spots, which they 
exhibit for a considerable time, as expressive of their 
grief. 

With respect to the rural and domestic econom 

of the Circassians, it deserves to be remarked, that 
they not only cultivate the ground, but likewise de- 
vote a considerable portion of their time to the rear- 
ing of cattle : their principal species of grain is mil- 
let, of which they make cakes, hasty puddings, and 
prepare various kinds of pastry, as well as their com. 
mon beverage, by the natives called Hantkups, and 
by the Kozaks of the Terek, Vantzokh. Maize, or 
Turkey wheat, is also much cultivated, and used as a 
substitute for other food, when on their journeys 
and military expeditions. Several culinary vege- 
tables, such as carrots, turnips, the turnip-rooted 
cabbage, onions, gourds, and water-melons, are like. 


- wise planted in gardens: the women manufacture @ 


very strong thread of wi'd hemp, but they are not 
acquainted with the art of weaving linen. 

The cattle of this people consist chiefly of goats, 
sheep, oxen, cows, and horses. ‘Their sheep are ge- 
nerally an excellent race, of a white colour, have 
long tails, and produce a fine wool, which is carried 
to market, as well as a quantity of very good but 
narrow and undyed cloth, woven by the women: of 
such cloth are manufactured entire upper dresses for 
sale in the market: while the black and coarser spe- 
cies of wool is used for felt cloaks. 

Their horned cattle is of a small size, and em- 
ployed chiefly in drawing two-wheeled carts, here 
called Arbes : they walk with agility over eminences 
and hills, and in this respect resemble the oxen bred 
on the mountains of the Crimea, which are not so 
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heavy and slow as the large cattle of the Ukraine, but 
travel upon a quick trot. 

it may be easily conjectured, that the most im- 
portant object of attention among these predatory 
knights, is the rearing of fine horses; a business 
which is pursued with a degree of zeal and attention 
not inferior to that evinced by the Arabs. But the 
Circassians endeavour to breed not only beautiful, but 
at the same time strong and durable animals, which 
are capable of undergoing hunger and fatigue, and 
also excel in swiftness; as the success of their mili- 
tary enterprises depends on the superior quality of 
their horses. Almost every family of distinction, 
whether of princes or nobles, boasts of possessing a 
peculiar race of horses, which, when young, are 
burned on the buttock with a particulary mark : on 
this occasion they act with the most scrupulous ad- 
herence to custom, so that a person who should at. 
tempt to burn a character expressing; noble descent 
on a filly of a common race, would for such forgery 
forfeit his life. 

' The Circassians also rear poultry of almost every 
species, such as chickens, geese, ducks, and especial, 
ly Indian fowls, of a peculiar size and beauty. They 
bestow considerable attention to the cultivation of 
bees, on account of the intoxicating quality of the 
mead, which is their favourite beverage. The bees 
are kept in hives placed on stocks, and carried along 
with them, as they remove and change their habita- 
tions. 

_ We shall now take a view of the other Circas- 
~ sian tribes which inhabit the country beyond the ri- 
yer Kuban, and consequently are not included within 
the boundaries appointed at the conclusion of the last 
peace with the Ottoman Porte. | 

The next tribe is that of Beslene: they dwell 
near the source of the Laba, where this river issues 
from the high mountains, and their habitations exe 
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tend downwards as far as the Khots, which falisinto 
the Laba at its left bank, and thence up to the source 
of the Psefir, which flows into the Yamanssu, on its 
right bank. Here the country of the Beslenians . 
borders on that of the Mukhoshians : they are the 


same tribe as the little Kabarda, and acknowledge 


Kanuka to be the common ancestor of their princes. 
In their manners and customs, they resemble the Cir- 
cassians, but are more cleanly and wealthy than the 
people of the mountains. 

The country bordering on the foot of the woody 
and black mountains is inhabited by the Mukhoshian 
tribe. Several small rivulets issue from those moun. 
tains, and flow througha fertile country into the Ya- 
manssu. 

The next tribe is that of Temirgoi, the most 
populous and powerful of all the Circassian tribes. 
They border with the Mukhoshians near the rivulet 
Arim, on the banks of which, below Labugai, is situ- 
ated the village of ‘I'sherikhai, belonging to these peo- 

le: 

: The whole tribe of the Temirgois occupies more 
than forty villages, and is able to bring into the field 
upwards of two thousand men: the tribes of Beslene, 
Mukhosh, and Pshedukh, are their allies, and when 
united they possess a power of at least five thousand 
effective men: the Temirgois are a wealthy people, 
and the most cleanly of all the Circassians ; their vil- 
lages are uniformly fortified; thick poles are transver- 
sely placed, in a reclining direction, the lower 
spaces between which are fffled up, but the upper 
part is covered with thorn-bushes; a contrivance 
which affords them an impenetrable fortification 
against their enemies, the Abassine tribes of Tubi 
and Ubikh, who reside in the mountains, and with 
whom they are frequently at war. 

The fifth of the Circassian tribes; namely, that of 


Hattukai, is at present under the dominion of the 
Ottoman Porte. ; 
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The Hattukais inhabit the country extending 
from the foot of the black mountains to the fens of 
the Kuban, the southern side of which is surrounded. 
‘by the river Yamanssu: there likewise resides among 
them a sultan of the Crimean family, called Bakhti. 
girei, who has considerable influence over their na- 
tional affairs, though he possesses only a few vas. 
sals, 

Another small branch of the Circassians deserves 
to be mentioned : it is known by the name of Shani, 
or Sani, and consists of only six villages ; four of 
these are situated on the banks of the Attakum, and 
two below on the shore of a small lake. They for- 
merly occupied the right bank of the Kuban, above 
Kopyl, but fled, together with the inhabitants of Ta- 
man, to the Jeft bank of that river, on the approach 
of the Russian troops in the year 1778 ; they are go- 
verned by a prince, Misost Melikirei Sana, are able 
to bring two hundred men well armed into the field, 
cultivate the soil, and likewise attend to the rearing 
of cattle, but are poorer than the other Circassian 
tribes, and reputed to be great robbers, | 

Lastly, we ought Not to. pass over in silence 
another, though very insignificant Circassian tribe, 
ealled Shagaki, who inhabit the vicinity of Anape, on 
the banks of the river Bugur and its small collateral 
branches. Their former habitations were oa thespot 
where Anape now stands, but their number has been 
much reduced, partly by the attacks of the Natukha- 
sians, and partly by the ravages of the plague, so that 
a few only now remain. They are governed by 
Prince Mametgirei-Sane, who formerly carried on 
commerce, maintained his own ships in the Black 
Sea, and possessed considerable wealth. On account 
of his influence over the people living in the neighs 
bourhood of Anape, he is treated with respect by the 
Ottoman Porte. : 

The next people I shall notice are the Nagais, or 
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the Tartars of the Kuban, who dwell among the Cir, 
cassians, as well as in their vicinity, and generally 
Jead a pastoral life. They are the remainder of the 
Mongolian Tartars, formerly a powerful people, who, 
after the reign of Tshingis-Khan, invaded and go. 
verned part of Asia, as well as Europe; but have, 
during the last century, beenso much reduced by the 
vicissitudes of war, and their turbulent conduct, that 
they at present scarcely deserve the name of a na- 
tion. 

‘There are likewise several separated branches of 
the Nagais and Tartars scattered on the Caucasus: 
particularly on the eastern pait of those mountains. 

The Ossetes, or Ir, and according to their own 
denomination, rones, whence their country is called 
Tronistan, are avery peculiar ;eople, who have been 
compelled to retire to the interior parts of the high 
mountains. Their boundary towards the north is 
the Caucasus, towards the west the river Urup, to 
the east the Terek, to the south-west the river Rion, 
or Phasis of the ancients, and to the south-east Ar- 
agva. The whole tribe is divided into districts, or 
Kom ; and villages, or Kou.—With respect to the 
tongue exclusively spoken by these people, it is re- 
markable, that it has many wordsin common with the 
Persian, German, and Sclavonic Janguages, as well 
as expressions analogous to the dialect of these na- 
tions.—The Ossetes are a barbarous, predatory, and 
miserable race of men, who have always infested the 
public road leading to Georgia, through the moun- 
tains which they inhabit. 

There is a tribe of people differing entirely from 
all other inhabitants of the Caucasus, in language as 
well asin stature, and the features of the countenance: 


their national name is Lamur, signifying inhabitants 


of mountains; by others they are called Galgai, or 
Ingushians. Their manner of pronouncing appeared 
to usas if their mouths were full of stones. We 
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were informed that they are an honest and brave set 
_of people, maintain their independence, and are sub. 

_ject only to their elders, or priests, by whom their 

_ religious sacrifices are performed. They are almost 
the only nation inhabiting the Caucasus, among 
whom the shield has been preserved, asa part of their 
accoutrements, ‘These bucklers are made of wood, 
covered with leather, and bound with iron hoops of 
an oval form. The short knotty pike which forms 
part of their armour, serves not only as a weapon of 
defence, but is likewise used for supporting the gun 
between its forked branches, by fixing the pointed 


end in the ground, which enables the sharp-shooter — 


to take a more accurate aim. The Ingushians are ex. 
cellent marksmen, but bestow little attention either to 
agriculture or the rearing of cattle, and are conse~ 
quently in a state of poverty. They live in the vici- 
nity of the sources of the rivers Kumbelee and Sun- 
sha, and extend their habitations along the high moun- 
tains to the eastern bank of the Terek, where they 
border on the Ossetines. 

Another chain of mountains, as lofty as the for. 
mer, is inhabited by a nation called Suanians, but by 
the Georgians termed Syannetti, by the Kabardines 
Sona, and by the Basianes Ebse. Suani is the pecu- 
liar name~ of the natives, and signifies highlanders, 
Their habitations on the southern basis of the Elbu- 
rus extend to the west, as far as the source of the 
Engur; towards the south, they border on the prin- 
cipality of Dadian, and the Imeretian province of 
‘Odishi ; towards the east onthe source of the Tzenis~ 
tzkale, or horse-river, which indubitably is the Hépe 
pus of the ancients. They live dispersed in particu- 
lar families, are great depredators, but nevertheless 
call themselves christians. Agriculture and the rear 
ing of cattle are not altogether neglected among them: 
their principal intercourse is that with the provinces 
of Imeritia and Mingrelia. The population of these 
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depredators is not exactly known : it appears, how. 
ever, to be but inconsiderable, because Tzar Solo- 
mon has repeatedly reduced them te submission, with 
an army consisting of not more than two thousand 
men. | 

Among the modern inhabitants of the environs 
of the Caucasus, should also be included, not only 
the brave Russian Kozaks of Grebenski and Semeine 
ofski, who formerly settled in this vicinity, but like. 
wise the Kozaks of the Volga or Dubofski, who, 
since the year 1771, emigrated to the banks of the 
Terek ; and, lastly, the Kozaks of Tshernomersk1, 
who have lately peopled the right bank of the river 
Kuban : by this new population the frontier line on 
that river, which before’ was in a manner interrupted, 
has been rendered complete, since the late treaty of 
peace with the Ottoman Porte, so that it now extends 
from Ustlabinskoi Krepest, or the last fortof what is 
properly called the Lines of Caucasus, as far as 
‘faman. Many of these tribes have, at diiferent times, 
submitted to the protection of Russia, though they 
have by no means become good and trusty subjects ; 
nor has the Russian government succeeded in impos. 
ing the least burthen or taxes either on the Circas- 
sians and A bassines, or on the Nagais recently settled 


‘within the boundaries of the Kuban. The Abas- 


sines, however, have lately been prevailed upon to 
pay one ruble for every cart load of salt which they 
fetch from the lakes within the boundary, and of 
which their herds consume considerable quantities ; 
while, on the contrary, the tribes living beyond the 
Lines are still permitted to export this commodity, 
without paying any duty to the government, o's 
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CHAP. VI. 
Excursions in the Crimea. 


After travelling from Georgiefsk to Tesherkask 
aad Taganrog, from thence to Taurida, our travel. 
lers proceeded to the Crimea, The appearance of 
these countries was not much different. from those 
formerly described, and their botanical and minera= 
legical productions were altogether similar. ‘* No. 
thing can be more gratifying,’? says Dr. Pallas, 
“ after travelling over barren and uniform plains, 
than a view of mountains, and a country presenting 
hills and beautiful variegated woods, which are occa. 
sionally intersected with the whimsical meanders of 
rivulets, [naddition to these charms, the mountain- 
ous part of the Crimea also offers an uncommon va-~ 
riety of delightful prospects in the advanced autumnal 
season.”’ 

The fine weather which prevailed during Novem. 
ber, afforded our learned traveller frequent opportu. 
nities of pursuing his botanical researches, though the 
impaired state of his health set bounds to his zeal ; 
and he was obliged to pass the whole of December and. 
January within doors. 

The town he chose for his winter’s residence is 
termed Sympheropo], a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a large and beautiful plain, situated to. 
wards the north of the old town, and on which are 
built the palace of the governor, and the halls of jus. 
tice for the whole Crimea. 

In the beginning of March the weather proved so 
extremely delightful that our travellers set out to ex 
plore the remarkable Tauridian Peninsula, partly 
over elevated plains, and partly through vallies 
clothed with verdure. They found the soil of these 
hilly regions every where interspersed with petrifac- 
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tions; in some, petrified crested oysters were discover- 
ed in a complete state of preservation. | 

After having completed their excursions over the 
more elevated mountains of Orion Tartary, they next 
explored not only the modern stratified heights, toge. 
ther with the adjacent plain, but also the Peninsula 
situated towards the Bosphorus, with its abrupt hil. 
locks, and the opposite isle of Taman. 

In the vicinity of Arabat, our travellers visited the 
fort of that name, and the isthmus thence proceeding 
into the sea. Besides a metshet with its octagonal 
tower, both of which are built of stone ; and a wretch- 
ed house for the governor, the fort presents only a 
few huts. The isthmus is here, and several hundred 
fathoms broad. 

Kertsh, formerly called Bosphor, is situated on 
that part of the Bosphorus which expands towards 
the Black Sea, on a somewhat projecting neck of land, 
The fort is built of free stone, and commands the en- 
trance into the harbour. Throughont the summer, a 
frigate is stationed here for guarding the Bosphorus ; 
but on the approach of winter it returns to Akhtiar, 
as the streight is usually covered with ice. 

The conveyance to the isle of Taman is by means 
of large boats, and during stormy weather is fre. 
quently attended with danger. To Severnaya Kossa, 
where the narrow northern peninsula, together with 
the European coast, forms the Bosphorus, the pas. 
sage is only four versts, and is safer; but as there i$ 
no village in that neighbourhood, in which tra- 
vellers can be supplied with horses, it is usual to cross 
the gulph of Taman, transversely, near the point of the 
Severnaya to the city of Taman, The Bosphorus has 
generally a superficial current running outwards, 
when it is not impeded by the wind. Here and along 
the whole coast, the fishery is very profitable, particu. 
larly for the different species of sturgeon ; they are 
caught with nets and lines, as well as by means of a 
eord to which hooks are attached, so as te Hoat om 
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the water. Such is the principal employment of the 
Greeks of Hertsh, who frequently take from three 
_tofour hundred veka, or from twenty-four to thirty 

thousand poods, of fish in one year. 

The population of the Crimea formerly amounted 
to at least half a million, but from the frequent emi... 
grations which have taken place at different periods, 
and especially soon after Russia had taken possession 
of this district of country, it is now, it would appear, 
greatly diminished. _ ; 

The Tartar inhabitants of the Crimea may be dia 
vided into three classes: the first includes the Nagiys 
already meritioned, the second comprehend those Tar. 
tars who inhabit the heaths, or steppes, as far as the 
mountains, amd who in the district of Perekop, 
where they dre still unmixed, retain many traces of 
the Mongolian countenance, with a thinly scattered 
beard. ‘They devote themselves to the rearitig of cat. 
tle, and to hasbandry, though they pay no attention 
to gardening. ‘Tothe third class, belong the inhabi. 
tants of the southern vallies, bounded by the moun- 
tains: these are a mixed race, which seem to have 
originated from the remnants of Yarions mations 
crowded together in these regions at the conquest 
of the Crimea by the armies of the Mongolian leas 
ders. ‘The other Tartars not considering them as true 
descendants of their race, give them the name of 
Tat. Saat 
In the costume of the Tartars inhabiting the plains, 
there is some variety. Young persons, especially 
those of noble or wealthy families, dress nearly in the 
Circassian, Polish, or Kozak fashion. The ph iog- 
‘nomy of the true Tauridian ‘Tartars bears a gi.. * 
_tesemblance to that of the ‘Turks and Europeans, 
There are handsome, tall, robust people among them, 
and few are inclined to corpulency ; their complexion 
is rather fair, and they have black or dark brown 
hair. The boysand youthshave a most pleasing and 
delicate countenance. 


bate hw Saas } ® 
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The dress of the Tartar women is very different 
from that of the Nagays; they are in general of low 
stature, owing to their confined treatment in early 
life, though their features are tolerably handsome. 

The nobility and priesthood are highly respected 
among the Crimean Tartars, and in former times 
were often able to make a formidable resistance to 
the Khan, and even sometimes to effect his depo. 
sition. | | 

‘6 It would,” says Dr. Pallas, ‘* be here useless to 
enlarge on the religious ceremonies, nuptial solemni- 
ties, and other customs of. the Tartars, as they agree 
in every respect with those of the Turkish Mahome- 
tans, so often described by travellers... Polygamy, it 
would appear, is however rare, even among the no- 
bles and more wealthy imhabitants of towns; yet 
there are some persons in the villages who encumber 
themselves with two wives; though male and female 
slaves are not common, yet the nobility impoverish their 
estates by supporting numerousidicattendants ; while 
their chief pride consists in the rich apparel of them- 
selvesand wives, in handsome equipages, and in being 
accompanied by a train of domestics, who follow 
them on every occasion. Another source of expence 
is the purchase of elegant sword blades ; the distinc- 
tion between the different sorts of which, together 
with their names, constitute among the nobles a com. 
plete science; the generality of whom were so igno- 
rant, that they could neither read nor write, and in- 
stead of signing their names, substituted an impres- 
sion of their rings, on which a few ‘Turkish words are 
engraven. Some of the young nobility, we are in- 
formed, are now, however, beginning to study not only 
the Russian language, but also to apply themselves 
to reading and writing, and thus are becoming daily 
more civilized. , . 

<¢ When we consider,’’ says our learned traveller, 
¢< the confined state of industry, the present thin po- 
pulation, and the scanty production of the fruits of 
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the earth, Crim-Tartary cannot promise itself any 
great import or export trade, especially from its iso- 
lated situation, and-its distance from the interior pro- 
vinces of Russia, which abound in grain. At present 
the most profitable branches of exportation are the 
following : viz. salt hides, soda, and butter; all 
other articles of commerce are insignificant, excepting 
a narrow, coarse, and middling Russian linen, of which 
upwards of 54,444 English yards are sent out of the 
country. 

‘¢ The principal imports are the following : name. 
ly, raw and unmanufactured cotton of different 
Kinds , silk stuffs of various patterns, andin the east- 
ern fashion; farther, the wines of the Archipelago, 
and those prepared near the canal of Constantinople ; 
Sekiskaya Vodka, or brandy distilled from fruit and 
the leaves of grapes; Turkish-leaf tobacco; and 
a variety of fresh and dried fruits.”’ . 

The total amount of the export trade may be 
computed at from four to five hundred thousand ru- 
bles, ad valorem ; and the first of these sums nearly 
corresponds with the statements of the Custom.house 
registers ; on the other hand, the importation may be | 
estimated at one hundred thousand rubles below that 
calculation. The balance is paid, partly in ducats, 
but chiefly in the base Turkish silver coin, which is 
extensively circulated within the peninsula; and, 
perhaps, large sums are concealed among the Tartars. 

On the 18th of July, 1794, our travellers at length 
set out on their return to St. Petersburgh, directing 
their route towards Kosloff, in order to visit this 
ancient commercial town, which still possesses a con- 
siderable population. 

From Koslof to Perekop, they travelled over a le- 
vel sandy steppe; the soil of the whole Tarkhanskoi. 
Knt is of a similar nature. 

On the 37th they departed from Perekop, and 
after travelling thirty-two versts, arrived at Kalant- 
shak, where Prince Potemkin had erected a respect. 

o@ 
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able palace, which was embellished with six adjacent 
buildings, but is now in a ruinous state, 

They next travelled through a district, containing 
accumulations of drifted sand, and extending to the 
village of Oleshki. The passage from this place over 
the Dniessr, to the town of Kherson, is performed in 
ferry boats. 

On the 25th of July, though the heat was almost 
insupportable, they proceeded on their route from 
Kherson, over gently rising steppes, through 
Byela-Tzerkon, or White Church, to Kopenka, and 
from thence to Nicolaef, which lies thirty versts far- 
ther. 

On the 26th of July, our travellers continued 
their return from this place by the way of Akhtyrak, 
Sumi Mtshensk, the fine towns of Kursk, Orel, and 
Tula, to the city of Moscow. ¢* I was induced thus 


‘abruptly,’? says Dr. Pallas, ‘* to terminate my obser. 


vations, as, besides these handsome towns, which are 
now rebuilt according to a modern plan, few objects 
occurred on my route; and because the road from 


‘Moscow to St. Petersburgh, where | arrived on the 


14th September, has been repeatedly described.” 


END OF PALILAS’S FRAVELS. 


EMBASSY 


EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


CHAP. I. . 


“f 


Occasion of the Embassy. 


ieee embassy to China, of which the follewing is 
“ asummary account, was undertaken by govern. 
ment, as might naturally be imagined, on purpose to 
facilitate and extend our commercial intercourse with 
that empire. The Portuguese were the first Iuro- 
peans who, in this point of view, explored the coast 
of China. This event took place in the fifteenth 
century, aud from their earliest communication, they 
had rendered the Chinese such eminent services, as 
induced the emperor to graut them certain privileges 
and immunities; the Chinese themselves reposed in 
them the greatest confidence, and, in some instances, 
have granted them a decided preference over every 
other nation. ; | : : 

The Dutch, some time after, followed the track of 
the Portuguese ; and they, too, having helped to 
subdue a powerful rebel who, with his fleets, was- 
committing great depredations on the eastern coast of 
China, received great attentions from the government : 
the emperor invited them to Pekin, and loaded them 
“with tokens of esteem. His successor, Cam-hi the 
Great, who reigned long oe prosperously, admitted 
i 2) 
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into his familiarity all foreigners who were adepts in 
such of the arts and sciences as were better known 
and cultivated in Europe than in the eastern clime. 
Many of these were religious Missionaries from Spain 
as well as Portugal, all of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, sent thither to propagate their modes of 
faith : men who, from their depth of learning, strict- 
ness of morality, and simplicity of manners, concili- 
ated general esteem, made many proselytes, and by 
these means furthered the objects of such of their 
countrymen as had embarked only on the principles 
of commerce. 

Atthe close of the sixteenth century, John Milden. 
hall was sent out by order of Queen Elizabeth, to the 
court of the Great Mogul, to obtain certain commer. 
cial advantages for the English. He was there strong- 
ly opposed by the Spanish and Portuguese jesuits, 
who, from craft and presents, contrived to frustrate 
its completion for some years. It appears that the 
exclusive privilege of resorting thither was claimed, 
and enjoyed, by the Portaguese till the year 1634, 
when a free trade to China, as well as to the other 
parts of the East Indies, was agreed to between the 
viceroy of Goaandaeompany of English merchants, 
pursuant toa licence granted for that purpose by 
King Charles the first, though in opposition.to an 
existing charter of Queen Elizabeth, which delegated 
that immunity to others. This company of mer- 
chants, by virtue of the premises, fitted out a fleet of 
ships, and gave the command to Captain Weddell, 
who being furnished with correspondent letters to the 
governor of Macao, could foresee no obstacle to pre- 
vent the meditated intercourse with the Chinese at 
Canton, It seems, however, that the Procurator of 
Maccow, or, as it would appear, the Portuguese | 
consul, on the fleet’s arrival off that place, went on 
board the commodore’s ship, and said, that as to 
matters of refreshment, he would provide them ; but. 
that there was an obstacle to their trading, which was, 
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the non-consent of the Chinese, who, he pretended, 
held his (the Portuguese) people in miserable sub- 
jection. | 

In the History of Commerce, whence this article is 
extracted, we are further informed, that the English, 
mortified, doubtless, at the disappointment, were de- 

_ termined to discuver, if possible, the river leading to 
Canton. A barge and pinnace, with above fifty 
men, were accordingly sent out to explore, and in 
the course of two days they came in sight of the 
mouth of the river, the entrance of which was prohi- 
bited even to the Portuguese ; and who, in conse- 
quence, carried on their traffic in small craft, through 
circuitous narrow straits amid various islands. The 
Chinese, alarmed at their appearance, came down the 
river, being then in sight of a fort or castle, with 
twenty sail of junks, (boats) all mountcd with ord- 
nance, and treble-manned, commanded by an admiral, 
who desired them to come to an anchor. Having 
_complied, the Chinese began to expostulate on the 
temerity of coming thither to inspect their manufac. 
tures, and explore the interior parts of so great a 

~prince’s dominions ; aud asked who were their pi- 
lots. Being told that they came from England to 
exercise a free trade for the mutual advantage of both 
princes, paying the accustomed duties, like others, 
that they were without pilots, and were able, of 
themselves, to discover, by art, passages infinitely 
more intricate and dangerous, they began to relax 
_their austerity, aud promised to introduce three of 
_them to the viceroy at Canton, provided they would 
_proceed no farther in their pinnace. This was agreed 
to, and the next day, being within five leagues of 
_Canton, (the alarm having reached that city) a depu- 
_tation waited on them, and desired them, in a friend- 
_ly manner, to return to their ships, withan assurance 
that if they woild apply to certain persons at Mac. 
cow, they shonld have a licence granted them for the 
exercise of a free trade. ‘Lhis was nothing but an ar, 


: 
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tific ; for their request being complied with, six ves. 
selsebelonging to the Portuguese, laden with mer. 
chandize, sailed in the interim for Japan; and it ap. 
peared they were under apprehensions lest Commo. 
dore Weddell should have seized them. Being now 
out of danger, they derided tnglish credulity ; and 
confiding in their own strength, on the score of des 
fence, sent the English a peremptory denial. 
Enraged at this piece of oriental duplicity, a coun. 
cil of war was holden, at which it was unanimously 
resolved, to proceed up the river as far as Canton. 
Having reached the castle before-mentioned, by means 
of some interpreters they fell in with, they were in- 
troduced to some Mandarines; who promised, on 
condition of their remaining on the spot for six days, 
to intercede with the principal men, resident at Can- 
ton, for the accomplishment of their wishes. This 
was another subterfuge in order to gain time; for in 
the course of four days, the said fort, before disman- 
tled, wasnow furnished with forty-six pieces of heavy 
ordnance; and they actually discharged several shot 
at one of the barges, as it was passing by in search of 
a convenient watering place. This dastardly con- 
duct, superinduced by the false representations of the 
Portuguese, so incensed the whole English fleet, that 
the same history tells us, they immediately hoisted 
the bloody flag, got under way, anchored within gun. 
shot abreast of the fort, and, by a brisk and well. 
conducted fire, silenced, in a few hours, this formi- 
dable battery. They then landed a hundred men, 
got full possession of the fortress, dismounted the 
ordnance, hoisted the British flag on the walls, set 
fire to the council-house, and demolished whatever 
they could. Having seized two or three small vessels, 
a letter was sent to Canton by one of the boats, come 
plaining of their breach of faith. They also justi- 
fied their proceedings ; and throwing all the odium on 
the perfidy and intrigues of the Portuguese, they ef. 
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fected a reconciliation, and obtained the object in 
view—a licence for a free trade. 

The unfortunate circumstances, however, under 
which the English first got footing in China, must 
have operated .to their disadvantage, and rendered 
their situation, for some time, peculiarly unpleasant. 
Till then, the name of their country was unknown ; 
and the contemptuous epithet of carrotty-pate was 
attached to them long after their commercial inter- 
course, These and other inauspicious impressions 
given of them by other Kuropean nations, added to the 
national and religious prejudices imbibed against them, 
and those unrestrained emanations of liberty and in- 
dependence, too frequently indulged in by the natives 
of Britain, were only to be obliterated by a series of vi- 
gilant circumspection, and prudent demeanour ; and 
more especially as merchants, as well as artizans, are 
there holden in the lowest degree of estimation, But 
of all foreigners, then carrying on traffic at the port of 
Canton, the English, from the above causes, were pour- 
trayed in the most unfavourable point of view: their 
complaints, however just and notorious, were deemed 
frivolous and vexatious ; and, to prevent their grie- 
vances from being made known, persons were forbid- 
den to translate them. ‘The small number of the En. 
glish who had acquired as much of the Chinese lan- 
guage as to be able to represent them, being applied 
to for that purpose, rendered themselves obnoxious, 
and it became dangerous for the natives to undertake 
to teach it. Now though a factory had been estab- 
Jished upwards of a century, yet, for want of an as- 
similation of manners, sentiments, and habits, which 
facilitate and invigorate commerce; on account of the 
wast pre-eminence of rank arrogated by persons in 
authority at China, over those exercising any kind 
of traffic, mercantile concerns were materially im, 
peded, and exposed to various impositions. Thus cire 
cumstanced, those ancient prejudices to strangers, 
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early imbibed, and deeply rooted, operating on the 
conduct of the Chinese, and feduced as it were to a 
science, founded on the perfect state of their own ci- 
vilization, remained in their full force; and to repress 
the conduct of their Enropean visitors, as well as to 
prevent the contaminating powers of bad examples 
among their own people, orders were issued that one 


port only should be left cpen for foreign ships; and 


at a stated period, every European was obliged to 
embark, or quit the Chinese territories, leaving his 
factory and concerns until the return of the ship the 
next year. 

Another obstruction to commerce, which long ex- 
isted, was, the natives were instructed, by the mora- 
lists of the empire, to admit it only from motives of 
humanity and benevolence, not from necessity or in- 
clination on their part, nor any mutual benefit to be 
derived; and even the balance of trade in their fa- 
vour, adesirable object with all other nations, among 
them was considered rather as an inconvenience than 
advantage. Indifferent, then, as to its progress, and 
it being rather suffered than sought for, strangers who 
exercised it could entertain but slender hopes of com- 
mon attention, or common justice; nor could the 
Iinglish, in their dealings, procure any redress for 
insults, hardships, or oppressions. Such conduct, 
however, could not, in their opinion, be known to, 
nor authorised by, the Emperor of China; and, 
therefore, under this conviction, many agents of the 
Jadia company, concerned in the trade thither, hinted 
the necessity and propriety of an embassy to his im- 
perial majesty, in hopes that, by a true statement of 
their situation, he would order a removal of the ex- 
isting grievances. The idea was communicated to 
some emient artists and mathematicians, in the sere 
vice of, and who resided at, the court of Pekin; and 
from a thorough knowledge of the disposition of 
those who composed it, conceived the measure would 
be attended with the happiest effects, provided it met 
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with proper support. Such an event, however, was 
not to be brought about by any of the English at 
Canton ; they had not been particularly recommended 
by their sovereign, and were no otherwise known 
than through the descriptive medium of their adver. 
Saries or competitors. The same motives of policy 
or commerce which led to the establishment of minis. 
ters at other courts, applied with equal force and pro. 
priety to the appointment of one at Pekin. Besides, 
the mission of a British embassador, it was argued, 
would be as flatteringly received, as the spectacle 
would be splendid and novel. The annual amount 
of the trade between the two countries amounted to 
several millions sterling ; and though the two seats of 
government were many thousand miles apart, yet the 
dependent territories of each state approximated with. 
m two hundred miles of that of Hindostan. It is here, 
however, deserving of notice, that there are some petty 
princes, often hostile to each other, but closely con. 
nected with, or dependent on, one or other of their 
two powerful neighbours, who occupy much ef the 

space situated between the western limits of the Chi. 
hese province of Shen-see, and the eastern boundary 
of the British government of Bengal. In the com. 
mon course of events, from such a relative situation, 
must arise discussions which might, without the inter- 
vention of persons of high rank and confidential cha- 

racter, lay the basis of disagreeable disputes between 
the two courts. 

At Canton, a few years since, an accident hap- 
pened which had well nigh put a stop to our foreign 
trade. Evils of every kind, fraught with this ten. 
dency, are to be apprehended, and ought to be par- 
ticularly guarded against, especially by a commercial 
nation. On some day of rejoicing, in firing the guns 
_of one of those vessels which navigates between the 
_ British settlements in India and Canton, but not in the 
_employment of the East India company, two Chinese, 
in a boat, lying near the vessel, in the river Canton, 
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were accidentally killed by the gunner. The crime 
of murder is never pardoned in China. ‘The viceroy 
of the province, fired with indignation at the supposed 
atrocity, demanded the perpetrator of the deed, or 
the person of him who ordered it. The event was 
stated, in a remonstrance, to be. purely accidental ; 
but the viceroy, supposing it to have been done from 
a wicked disposition, still persisted in his demand, 
and to assure himself of that object, he seized one of 
the principal supercargoes. The other factories be- 
ing alarmed, united themselves with the English asin a 
common cause, and seemed disposed to resist the in- 
teutions of the viceroy; who, on his part, arranged 
his troops on the banks of the river to force a com- 
pliance. It was at last deemed expedient, on prin- 
ciples of policy, to give up the gunner, with scarce a 
glimmering hope that his life would be spared. 

The Chinese government, ever on the watch with 
respect to strangers, and easily alarmed, foresees the 
possibility of the most distant evils; and there was 
much cause of apprehension lest, to avoid similar ace 
cidents, and to preserve the tranguillity of its sub. 
jects, it might not have been induced to put a total 
stop to foreign traffic. The eflects which such a pro- 
hibition must have on our manufactures, not to men- 
tion the revenue, would have been severely felt in 
this country; but in no one article so much as that 
of tea, which is now become a necessary of life in all 
ranks of society; the sudden deprivation of which, 
having no proper substitute, might be considered as a 
national calamity. 7 

The first importers of tea into Europe, which did 


“not take place till the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, were the Dutch. They had heard of the gene- 


ral use of a beverage from a plant of that country, 


and they wished to establish the sale of an European 
plant praised for its virtues, for the same use among 
‘the Chinese, and thus exchange one commodity for 
‘the other. Sage was the herb fixed on, extolled by 
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the ancient physicians for its salubrious and longevous 
qualities. The European herb soon fell into disuse 

in China; but the consumption of foreign tea has 

since increased astonishingly in Europe. From fifty 
thousand pounds weight, the annual public sales of 
the company in the beginning of the present century, 
the sales in the same time now amount to nearly 
twenty millions of pounds, which is four hundred 
times as much as it was a hundred years ago. 

Measures have been taken to introduce the culture 
of tea in such of the British territories in Hindostan 
as appear to be most congenial to its growth; anda 

_small plantation of it, in the island of Corsica, is re- 
ported to be in a flourishing state; but the produce 
will not be equal to the expence. It is thought, 
however, highly probable, that we may, some time 
hereafter, furnish ourselves with this useful article on 
reasonable terms, without depending on the will or 
caprice of aforeign power. In the interim, prudence 
dictated the necessity of forming such a connection 
with the court of Pekin, as might place the British 
trade to China on a solid and more beneficial basis, 
as well as to remove the difficulties and jealousies 
which might arise on the side of Hindostan, from the 
intrigues and misrepresentations of the respective de- 
pendents or allies of China and Great Britain. 

The forming and completing of such an alliance 
could not be expected to be brought about on a sud. 
den. The court of Pekin was little inclined to an 
intercourse with foreign states, and deemed it wisdom 
‘to seclude its subjects, whom it considered as in the 
vale of happiness, from an association with the pro- 
fane. A hasty exception to this could not be expected 
in favor of anation, of whose virtues the emperor and 
mandarines were but little acquainted. 

The punishment of a British subject, by express 
orders from Pekin, for endeavouring to penetrate to 
the capital, in order to present a memorial of griev- 
ances from the British factory, is a proof of the dif- 
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ficulty and hazard that might have attended an attempt 

to place a succession of British subjects, in dignified 

situations, at that court, whose amiable manners and 

discreet conduct would be adapted to gain the esteem 

and respect of every class; and by dissipating their 

prejudices, and conciliating their good will, obtain 

that confidence requisite for so desirable a eduttciion, 

But a more rational hope for success was attached te. 
the mission of an envoy of rank, invested with royal 

authority; and, accordingly, a nobleman of exalted 
merit undertook to make the experiment, but his pre- 

mature death on the outward passage interrupted the 

expedition. 

Some time after, other propitious circumstances oc. 
curred to press the execution of the original design, 
which had been delayed by the above event; and to 
the consideration of policy and commerce, were now 
superadded those of humanity and philosophy. Une 
der the auspices of his present majesty, adding lustre 
to his reign, very ciiistilekabte and important improve- 
ments had been made in navigation and geography, 
by voyages round the world, executed by able and 
scientific men. Enterprises like these, tending to en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge, without the incen- 
tives of conquest or gain; voluntarily sacrificing every 
enjoyment, and encountering numerous perils, in or- 
der to enrich the pages of history or science, were, 
in the midst of war, regarded as sacred by an admire 
ing enemy, and the persons and property of the ad- 
venturers, unsolicitedly, secured from hostility. 

The accounts given by those who had hitherto been 
fortunate enough to penctrate into China, were con- 
tradictory and ‘problematical, contributing rather to 
excite attention than satisfy curiosity. They all con- 
curred, however, in assuring that, in regard to its 
natural and artificial productions, the policy and unie 
formity of its government, the manners and senti- 
ments of the inhabitants, their civil institutions, mo- 
ral maxims, and general economy, it ‘presented, col. 
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lectively, ove of the sublimest objects for human con- 
templation, or deep research. The imaginary danger 
of admitting a free intercourse to persons, prone to 
tumult and immorality, are the obstacles raised by the 
Chinese government against a free investigation of it ; 
and this could only be done away by such strangers 
whose rectitude of conduct and suavity of manners 
should convince them to the contrary by examples of 
an opposite tendency. 

“To eradicate such inveterate prejudices, there might 
not only. be required the effect of examples free from 
moral obliquity, but also the accompanying qualifi- 
cations for moving in the higher sphere of life. Much 
might depend on the admission of an embassador into 
their territories, and the impression which he and his 
suite might make on the minds of the mandarines and 
the people at large, during their progress through the 

country, and his visit to the court; but principally, 

whether he could excite a wish, and procure residence, 
for succeeding ministers, contrary to the present re- 
ceived practice of the Chinese. To effect this would 
be a principal step toward the conclusion of an inti- 
mate alliance with the emperor, and, by consequence, 
a free intercourse with all parts of China. Toaim at 
too much, in the beginning, might occasion either a 
tedious delay, or a total failure; and though the Kast 
India company were too well convinced of the incon- 
veniences and oppressions attached to their commerce 
at Canton, yet, dreading hardships of a greater mag- 
nitude, they recommended the utmost care and cir- 
cumspection, lest the government of China should, 
by any imaginary umbrage, entirely exclude them 
from entering their ports. Administration had, there- 
fore, to select from her bosom, a person of great 'ta~ 
lents, long expericace, and tried prudence ; and it 
was some time ere the minister had determined on his 
choice. | 
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CHAP. II. 
Preparations for the Embassy. 


The Right Honourable Earl Macartney, who had 
already advantaged his country by his diplomatic ta- 
lents, and whose reputation was fixed for integrity 
and aptness for business, was appointed, by the mi- 
nister, embassador extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the Emperor of China, On this occa- 
sion, the lords of the admiralty ordered a sixty-four 
gun ship, the Lion, to be fitted up for his lordship’s 
reception, with leave to nominate the commander. 
Captain, now Sir Krasmus Gower, who in his juve- 
nile years had been two voyages round the world, 
and fully equal to the important service, was selected 
for this purpose, and honoured with the command ; 
and was also gratified with the choice of his officers, 
every class of which was soon filled. 

To add dignity to the mission, a military guard was 
also allowed, to attend the person of the embassador, 
ip compliance with the practice of eastern embassies. 
This guard, over whom it had been resolved to main. 
tain the strictest discipline, in order to prevent the 
least dereliction of duty, or disorderly conduct, wien 
in presence of the Chinese, was put under the com. 
mand of major, now colonel, B-nson; assisted by 
lieutenant, now captain, Parish; and lieutenant, 
now licutenant.colonel, Crewe. [Doctor Gillan was 
physician to the embassy, and Doctor Scott the 
surgeon; a gentleman of abilities and experience, 
who had long served in that capacity in the navy, 
with distinguished reputation. Doctor Dinwiddie, 
astronomer, and Mr. Barrow, both well. skilled in 
mathematics and mechanics, had also appropriate ap- 
pointments, Mr. Acheson Maxwell and Mr. Edward 
Winder, were made joint secretaries to the embassa- 
dor; and Mr. Henry Baring, recently appointed a 
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writer in the service of the Kast India company, was 
permitted to accompany the embassy to Pekin. Two. 
botanic gardeners also embarked, one at the public ex- 
pence, the other at that of an individual in the embassy. 

Another office, of no small import, still remained 
vacant, which was as necessary as its fulfilment was 
difficult; that of interpreter and translator. Jn all 
the British dominions, not oe person could be pro- 
cured properly qualified; and to depend on finding 
one at Canton, was too preearious for the import- 
ance of the embassy. The Missionaries tolerated at 
the court of Pekin are not allowed to leave the 
country; but some, by penetrating in disguise far 
from the capital, have been known to return. Some 
of the more learned Chinese, however, had by for. 
tuitous circumstances found their way to Rome, and 
were employed at the Vatican, to examine certain 
Chinese books and manuscripts; and at Naples a 
college had been founded, out of zeal for christianity, 
dedicated to the education of young Chinese; who, 
by means of the European missionaries, had contrived 
to effect their escape out of China, The only resource 
left was, to see whether any of the above were will- 
ing to accept of, and qualified for, the employment. 
With this view, the secretary of the intended embassy 
sat out in January, 1792. He passed through Paris, 
where two foundations for foreign missions still sub- 
sisted, La Maison de Saint Lazare, and La Maison 
des Missions Etrangéres. At the latter was one who 
had left China twenty years ago; but, besides that 
he was averse to re-visit that country, he had nearly 
forgotten his native language. He next wentto Rome, 
‘but with no other success than that of having pro- 
cured from Cardinal Antonelli, strong letters of re« 
commendation to the Italian missionaries in China, as 
well as to the curators of the Chinese college at 
Naples. There, by the aid of his majesty’s minis- 
ter, Sir William Hamilton, to whom the college were 
under obligations, he overcame the scruples of the 
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curators; and two Chinese, uncontaminated in mow 
rals, amiable in manners, and candid in disposition, 
qualified to interpret between their own language and 
the Italian or Latin, came to England with the secre. 
tary of the embassy, in May 1792, expressly to em- 
bark for China in quality of interpreters. 

They soon began to render themselves useful, by 
some pertinent hints respecting their own country, 
and suggested the fittest preparations for such an ex- 
pedition. Presents, according to the eastern man- 
mers, are indispensible, both for the emperor and his 
court; and they mentioned what they judged might 
be most acceptable. Such articles as were there 
sought after with avidity, and produced the greatest 
profit, were, on this head, not to be disregarded. 
Extraordinary pieces of ingenious and complicated 
mechanism, richly and variously ornamented, and 
producing, by means of internal wheels and springs, 
apparently automatous movements, were exported 
annually to a considerable amount. ‘These machines, 
taken over thither at the express desire of the man- 
darines, whom it might have been dangerous to dis. 
obey, were either given as presents, or a trifling sum, 
infinitely less than the first cost, was received in re- 
turn, that the transaction might have the appearance 
of a common purchase. Many of these costly arti. 
cles, obtained by the mandarines, for little considera- 
tions, from the merchants, under promise of protec. 
tion from their inferiors, ultimately found their way 
into the palaces of the emperor and his ministers, 
in the hope of securing the favour of their supe. 
riors. 

It would have been vain, in pablic presents, to 
think of surpassing, either in cost or workmanship, 
such articles of this kind, (called, in the cant jargon 


‘of ‘the Kast, Sing Songs) as had passed thither 


through private channels; and besides, the annual 
accumulation of them was supposed sufficient to sati- 
ate the transient gratification excited by gaudy trifles. 
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Other presents were substituted in their room more. 
worthy of princely notice and acceptance. 
Astronomy being a favourite science in China, 
which has long engrossed the attention and occupa-: 
tion of the government, instruments of the latest im- 
provements, and orreries representing the most per- 
fect motions in the solar system, could not fail to be 
acceptable. ‘To these were added, specimens or as- 
sortments of such of our manufactures, finished in 
the first style, as were adapted for general utility, or 
social comfort ; which, besides being likely to prove 
highly grateful to those to whom they were presented, 
were likely to create a future demand for the same 
articles. 

For the safer conveyance of these presents, the East 
India Company appointed one of their largest ships, 
and gave the command of her to Captain Macintosh ; 
with instructions to carry out such persons apper- 
taining to the embassy as could not conveniently be 
accommodated on board the Lion. | A small brigan- 
tine, manned and officered from the Lion, was also 
fitted out, as a tender, to accompany the embassy. 

Tt became necessary, while these preparations were 
making, to embrace the earliest opportunity of for- 
merly announcing the intended embassy to the Chi. 
nese government, inasmuch as intelligence is frequent- 
ly conveyed to China from foreign ports. Without 
this precaution, the undertaking might, through error 
er design, be made to assume an uncertain or war- 
like appearance,—the embassador’s reception ren- 
dered dubious,—and the intentions of government 
completely frustrated. ‘To secure, then, the effects 
of first impressions, which in every instance are dif- 
ficultly eradicated, three commissioners, who had been 
selected by the Kast India Company to manage their 
affairs at Canton, were empowered to communicate, ~ 
with dno golemnity, the intended mission of Lord 
Macartney; and to deliver a letter, correspondent 
hereto, from Sir Francis Baring, then chairman of 
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the Court of Directors, in so public a manner to the 
Viceroy of Canton, as to prevent, if he had been so 
inclined, the possibility of its being kept from the 
knowledge of the Emperor. 

This letter stated, ‘* that his most gracious sove- 
reign having heard that it had been expected his sub- 
jects settled at Canton should have sent a deputation 
to the court of Pekin, in order to congratulate the 
emperor on his entering into the eightieth year of his 
age, but that such deputation had not been immedi. 
ately dispatched, expressed great displeasure thereat 5 
and, being desirous of cultivating the friendship of the 
emperor of China, and of impreving the connection, 
intercourse, and good correspondence between the 
courts of London and Pekin, and of increasing and 
extending the commerce between their respective sub- 
jects, had resolved to send his well-beloved cousin 
and counsellor, Lord Macartney, a nobleman of great 
virtue, wisdom, and ability, as his embassador extra. 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the emperor of China, 
to represent his person, and to express, in the 
strongest terms, the satisfaction he should feel if 
this mark ef his attention and regard should serve as 
a foundation to establish a perpetual. harmony and 
alliance between them ; and that the embassador, with 
his attendants, should soon set out on their voyage; 
and, having several presents for the emperor from his 
Britannic majesty, which, from their size, and nicety 
of mechanism, could not be conveyed through the in- 
terior of China to so great a distance as from Canton 
to Pekin, without risk of damage, he should proceed 
directly in one of his majesty’s ships, properly accom. 
panied; to the port of Tien-sing, approaching, in the 
first instance, as near as possible to the residence of 
the emperor of China.?? And Sir Francis ends the 
detter by ‘** requesting the information thus given to 
be conveyed to the court of Pekin, trusting that the 
imperial orders. would be issued for the proper recep- 
tion of the king of Great Britain’s ships, with his 
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embassador and suite, as soon as they should appear 
at Tien-sing, or the neighbouring coasts.” 

_ The presents on this occasion, expressed in the 
above letter, were illiberally construed by some per- 
sons to be directed to extraordinary and improper 
purposes, and the attention of the diplomatic corps | 
was thereby awakened. One of these attributed the 
design to nothing less than that of engrossing the 
whole trade to China, to the exclusion of all other 
foreigners, and in his zeal for his court, proposed a 
counter embassy. ‘That monopoly, however, had no 
part in it must be evident, when itis understood, that 
‘this intended embassy was expressly imparted to the 
| States-General of the United Provinces, then in al. 
liancéwith Great Britain, with offers of embassado- 
ria] service, in case the state of the Dutch factory at 
Canton should require such mediation. 

But the real drift of the mission may be clearly as~. 
certained by his majesty’s private instructions to his 
embassador, in which it is signified, that ‘‘ a greater 
number of his subjects than of any other Kuropeans 
had been trading for a considerable time past in 
China; that the commercial intercourse between se- 
veral other nations and that great empire, had been 
preceded, accompanied, or followed, by special com- 
munications with its sovereign, Others had the sup- 
port of missionaries, who, from their eminence in 
science, or ingenuity in the arts, had been frequently 
admitted to the familiarity of a curious and polished 
court, and which missionaries, in the midst of their 
cares for the propagation of their faith, were not 
supposed to have been unmindful. of the views and 
interest of their country; while the English traders 
remained unaided, and, as it were, unavowed, at a 
distance so remote, as to admit of.a misrepresenta~ 
tion of the national character and importance ; and 
where, too, their occupation was not holden im that 
esteem which might be necessary to procure them 
safety and respect;” that, ‘‘ under these circum- 
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stances, it became the dignity and character of his . 


majesty to extend his paternal regard to these his 


distant subjects, even if the commerce and prospe- 
tity of the nation were not concerned in their suc. 
cess; and to claim the Emperor of China’s protec- 
tion for them, with that weight which is due to 
the requisition of one great sovereign from ano. 
ther ;” that, ‘¢ a free communication with a peo- 
ple, perhaps the most singular upon the globe, 
among whom civilization bad existed, and the arts 


‘Deen cultivated, through a long series of ages, with 


fewer interruptions than elsewhere, was well worthy 
also of being sought by the British nation, which saw 
with pleasure, and with gratitude applauded, the se- 
veral voyages undertaken already, by his majesty’s 
command, and at the public expence, in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and for the discovery and observation 
of distant countries and manners; but that, °° in 
seeking to improve a connection with China, no 
views were entertained except those of the general 
interests of humanity, the mutual benefit of both na- 
tions, and the protection of commerce under the 
Chinese government. 

His Majesty’s letter to the Emperor of China 
breathes the same spirit. It is therein said, that 
‘© the natural disposition of a great and benevolent 
sovereign, such as his imperial majesty, whom pro- 


 yidence had seated upon the throne for the good of 


mankind, was to watch over the peace and security of 
his dominions, and to take pains for disseminating 
happiness, virtue, and knowledge among his subjects 5 
extending the same beneficence, with all the peaceful 


arts, as far as he was able, to the whole human 


race.” ‘That his Britannic majesty, °° impressed with 
such sentiments from the beginning of his reign, 
when he found his people engaged in war, had granted 
to his enemies, after obtaining victories over them, in 
the four quarters of the world, the blessings of peace, 
on the most equitable conditions ;”’ that, ‘° since that 
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period, not satisfied with promoting the prosperity of 
his own subjects, in every respect, and beyond the 
example of all former times, he had taken various 
opportunities of fitting out ships, and sending in them” 
some of the most wise and learned of his own people, 
for the discovery of distant and unknown regions ; 
not for the purpose of conquest, or of enlarging his 
dominions, which were already sufficiently extensive 
for all his wishes; nor for the purpose of acquiring 
wealth, nor even for favouring the commerce of-his 
‘subjects; but for the sake of increasing the know. 

4ledge of the habitable globe, of finding out the va. 
rious productions of the earth; and for communi- 
eating the arts and comforts of life to those parts, 
‘where they had hitherto been little known ;’’ and 
that ‘* he had since sent vessels, with animals and 
vegetables most useful to man, to islands and places 
where, it appeared, they had been wanting;” that 
*¢ he had been still more anxious to inquire into the 
‘arts and manners of countries, where civilization had 
been improved by the wise ordinances and virtuous 
examples of their sovereigns, through a long series 
of ages; and felt, above all, an ardent wish to be- 
come acquainted with those celebrated institutions of 
his (Chinese) majesty’s populous and extensive em- 
pire, which had carried its prosperity to such an 
height, as to be the admiration of all surrounding 
nations.’ That, ‘‘ his Britannic majesty being then 
at peace with all the world, no time could be so pro- 
pitious for extending the bounds of friendship and 
benevolence, and for proposing to communicate and 
receive the benefits which must result from an unre- 
served and amicable intercourse between such great 
and civilized nations as China and Great Britain.” 

It was evident that the embassy was not limited to 
affairs of commerce at Canton, as Lord Macartney 
had discretionary power to visit, besides China, every 
other country capable of affording useful or impor. 

tant information. He had diplomatic authority ade 
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dressed to the emperor of Japan, and to the king 
of Cochin-China, and a general commission to all 
princes and states, in whatever part of the Chinese 
seas he might have occasion to touch. 

The ships being, by this time, at Portsmouth, and 
every thing in readiness for the voyage, those who 
were to accompany the embassador, in all nearly a 
hundred, joined his éxcellency there in September, 
1792, in order to their repairing on board. Impel- 
led by the fascinating incitement of curiosity, already 
were they meditating China at a distance, and volun- 
tarily quitted their native shores to engage in a peri- 
lous, but interesting enterprize ; and when the wind 
and weather were announced favourable for depar- 
ture, they felt no regret, or unpleasant emotion, ex- 
cept when the inward thrillings of affection awoke 
the remembrance of their friends and dearest con. 
nections. 
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CHAP. TIT. 


Passage to Madeira. 


The embassador and his suite being embarked, the 
Lion and Hindostan, accompanied by the Jackall 
tender, set sail from Portsmouth on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1792. The weather soon changed from mo- 
derate to boisterous; in the night, the ships lost 
_ company of the tender, and were compelled to take 
shelter in Torbay ; whence, after being detained two 
days by adverse winds, they again put to sea. 

Steering the usual course, on the 10th of October, 
they discovered the islands of Porto Santo and Ma- 
deira, the latter of which, at the then distance, ap- 
peared like a huge mountain whose apex was lost in 
the clouds. Soon after, the Deserta’s islands were 
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descried, subject also to Portugal, forming part of 


the Madeiras. 
The first view of the island of Madeira represented 


it as rocky, barren, and uncultivated, but on a nearer 


approach its beauties opened to view, and formed a 


scene picturesque and enchanting. Funchal, its prin- 
cipal town, stands in the midst of a verdant valley, 
whose scattered edifices, being white externally, 
formed a pleasing contrast with the ever-greens and 


plantations, which, at all points, met the eye. 


The seasons here may be said to be only two, 


spring and summer ; as no degree of heat or cold has 
been found unpleasant. Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
during his excellency’s stay, placed in the shade about 
noon, was from sixty-nine to seventy-two degrees. 
- At Funchal, in January, when the tops of the hills — 
are covered with snow, it is about sixty-four, ‘and 


seldom rises in autumn higher than seventy-five. 

The Portuguese Governor ordered due attention to 
be paid to the embassador, offered his excellency 
a military guard, who refused, but accepted a po. 
lite invitation to partake of an entertainment truly 
sumptuous; to which the embassador’s suite, the 


officers of the Lion and Hindostan, the merchants _ 


“of the British factory, and the most respectable in— 


habitants of the island, about two hundred persons, 
were likewise invited. A young lady, only ten years 


old, daughter of the governor, did the honours of the 


table, till the desert was brought, when the gover. 


nor’s wife presided. 
From a geometrical survey of this island by Mr. 


William Johnstone, anative of Great Britain, lately 
-amerchant in Madeira, he found it to be of a paral- 


| 


| 


lelogramic form; its mean length, from WE, IN WY 

to E. S, E. was about thirty-seven miles, and mean 

breadth eleven miles, comprising an area of four 

hundred and seven square miles, equal to two hun- 

dred and sixty thousand four hundred and cighty 
Q 
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acres. It is divided into thirty-seven parishes, and 
its inhabitants are computed to be eighty thousand. 

Many parts of Madeira being mountainous, decli-« 
vous, and rugged, and others nearly destitute of soil, 
are incapable of culture. Small patches, indeed, of 
cultivated ground appear in the narrow valleys, in 
which also there are some villages. But though the 
cultivators are lazy, yet they have shewn instances 
of industry, by breaking, on the sides of hills, 
thinly covered with soil, such pieces of scattered rock 
as contain vegetable matter, into smaller parts ; and 
the rills, from the heights, being made to flow 
over, the fragments comminute and become a fertile 
mould. 

Indolence, however, prevails with the men, who 
enjoy ease at home, while their wives and daughters 
go barefooted, to a considerable distance, over rug- 
ged paths, up to the mountains to cut broom for 
fucl. This they carry in loads to Funchal, and dis- 
pose of it for subsistence, which is chiefly on salt 
fish. Thus severity of labour, poorness. of food, 
and warmth of climate, make them old in frame 
when young in years. The complexion of this class 
of the people is dark, their stature low, and the 
spirit and activity of their ancestors much degene- 
rated. 

The hog is the food most relished at Madeira. 
These animals, when young, are marked by their 
owners, and suffered to range wild among the moun- 
tains, and at last are hunted and caught by dogs. 

No serpents, nor any noxious animal, have been 
known to exist at Madeira; neither are there hares. 
or foxes. Fish, of several kinds, are caught on the 
coast, but herrings and oysters are strangers there. 
Salted cod in abundance is imported from America; 
and being the principal diet of the poor, occasions 
among them frequent scorbutic eruptions. 

The inhabitants are amply supplied with delicious 
fruits and vegetable esculents, of various kinds, for 
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the table. But the grape, chiefly white, is the staple 
production of the island. Twenty-five thousand 
pipes, each of a hundred and twenty gallons, are 


made annually; half of this is exported to England, 


North America, and the West Indies, and the residue 


is consumed by the inhabitants, either in its natural 


state, or in a spirit from distillation. 
This sort of wine has the appellation of dry Ma. 


deira, the highest price of which to dealers, is thirty. 


two pounds a pipe; but private individu+ls are, from 
general customs, made to pay more. The merchants, 


however, add one pound per pipe extra, to the above 


charge, for every year they keep it in their cellars, as 


an equivalent for interest of money, and other incie 
dental losses. 
Other kinds of grape are natives in Madeira; one, 


whose juice has a deeper colour than the former, the 
wine of which is called tinto, Another, called bas. 
-tardo, has ated skin, but produces a while jnice; and 


lastly, on some few soils a third species is t aised, whose 
juice is remarkably sweet and rich, from which is made 


that celebrated wine called malmsey. The annual 


produce of this vine is averaged at five hundred pipes, 
fetching, at market, about sixty pounds per pipe. The 
merchants of the British factory heve, like that at 
Oporto, attach themselves to the cultivators of the 


vine, and supply them, in advance, with whatever can 


contribute to their necessities. They are remarkable 
for their hospitality to strangers. Their houses are 
spacious and open, on the slightest recommendation, 
for the reception of passengers, who stop there, for 
refreshments in their way to Asia or America. 
Provisions excepted, the government of Portugal 
imposes a duty on all imports into Madeira, and also 
on wine exported. And though internal taxes are 


‘levied, yet, after defraying the expences of the civil 
and military establishments, the surplus is said mot to 


exceed eighty thousand pounds. The balance of trade 
to that island is much in favour of the English. Twen- 
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ty trading houses of great solidity, whose acquired 
fortunes ultimately centre in Great Britain, constitute 
the present British factory. Their immense capital, 
avowed integrity, and commercial knowledge, have 
stifled every competition, and left them in the almost 
entire possession of the trade to Madeira. 

The salubrity of the climate protects its inhabitants 
from various diseases. The scurvy, from bad provi- 
sions, is the lot of the poor ; and paralytic affections, 


from indolence, and repletion, that of the rich. Inter. 


mittents are unknown there. ‘The small-pox proves 
most fatal in summer ; and inoculation, on account of 
religious scruples, is rarely performed. 

‘Lhe town contains about fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants; and though streams of water run through the 
streets, they are kept very dirty. Some improvements 


are going on, to which the governor has contributed, 


and among these is a delightful mall, with two rows 
of handsome trees, The cultivation of the country 
keeps pace with an increasing population; but the 
uncertainty of the seasons often causes failure in 
crops, and subjects the farmer to hardships. The 
creditor can seize property for Heat, but cannot im- 
prison the debtor. 

The sugar-cane is but little cultivated here. The 
cane Eoseuihics, in form, the common reed, grows to 
the height of about eight feet, and has a jointed stem, 
with leaves springing from the joints. The best and 
sweetest juice is centered in the middle of the stem. 
A few trees of the true cinnamon, with three-ribbed 
sceuted leaves, and a thin fragrant bark, are thinly 
dispersed. 

From Funchal, to the eastward of the island, the 
road is steep and craggy up hills; at the top was a 
narrow path, on one side of which was a perpendicu- 
lar rock, on the other a dreadful precipice, passable 
only to pedestrians, except to those well-trained 
sure-footed mules. Farther on is an open plain, 
adorned with myrtle and box-tree, growing wild; and 
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also the whortleberry shrub, far more considerable in 
height and luxuriance than any which grows in Eng- 
land. At the east end of the island, some gentlemen 
of the embassy, who had made the excursion, disco- 
vered the crater of a distinct volcano, four hundred 
yards in diameter ; at the bottom and round the sides 
of which were scattered fragments of lava. 

It appeared to Dr. Gillan, that ‘¢ there had been 
several craters in the island, and that eruptions had 
taken place from them at various and very distant in. 
tervals. This was particularly manifest at a place 
near the brazen-head, where might easily be counted 
twelve different eruptions of lava from neighbouring 
craters.”’ ; 

The chain of the highest mountains of Madeira 
has hardly any volcanic appearance. The clouds en. 
velope frequently their tops, and from them descend 
all the streams and rivulets of the island. Their an- 
tiquity is marked by the deep chasms or gulphs they 
_have formed in their descent between the ridges of the 

rocks, during the long lapse of time they have cone 
tinued to flow. Inthe beds of these rivulets are found 
pebbles of various sizes, and large round masses of 
silex, such as are usually found in the beds of many 
similar torrents in the Alps. The soil, also, of ‘the 
fields and pasturage grounds appears exactly the same 
as those of the Continent, where no volcanic fire has 
ever been suspected. 

It is likewise to be observed, that no lava of a 
glassy nature has been discovered in Madeira, nor 
‘any perfect pumice-stone ; circumstances which both 
indicate that not the highest degree of heat had been 
‘suffered here: but it is probable that the bay or beach 
of Funchal is a segment of a Fgrge crater, the exte- 
“rior part of which has sunk into the sea; for, in the 
first place, the shining or blue stones upon the beach 
are all of compact lava; sedondly, tempestuous wea- 
‘ther throws always upon the shore larger masses of 
the same blue lava stone, and, also, a quantity of cele 

Q3 
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lular lava, approaching to pumice-stone in texture, 
but much heavier, and not fibrous; and, lastly, the 
Loo Rock, and landing-place opposite to it, to the 
westward of Funchal bay, as well as that upon which 
Fort St. Jago is constructed, are evidently perpendi- 
cular fragments of the edges of the crater, which have 
hitherto resisted the action of the sea, by having been 
better supported, or having more closely adhered to- 
gether, though much worn by the violence of the 
surge. They bear not the least resemblance to the 
neighbouring rocks a little within shore. 

The island of Madeira is well defended by nature. 
Violent surges beating constantly upon its tocky 
shores, form a strong barrier against invasion. Art 
has, likewise, contributed to the strength of the capi- 
tal, which extends three quarters of a mile along the 
beach, and nearly half a mile in depth, by four forts; 
St. Jago, St. Lorengo, Peak Castle, and another up- 
on the Loo Rock. 

The military establishment of the island consists of 
three hundred regular troops, half infantry, the rest 
artulery ; and two thousand militia, who are embodied 
occasionally. The latter, making two battalions, are 
obliged to provide themselves with an uniform. There 
are also ten thousand irregular militia, who are not so 
clothed, nor. called out to exercise, and being at no 
expence on that account, are compelled to do garri- 
son duty, to take charge of signals, and repair the 
highways. ‘Three colonels are appointed, in separate 
districts, to command them; and they are farther sub. 
divided into companies, cach of which has a captain 
and lieutenant. 

The Lion and the Hindostan having procured the 
necessary refreshments, and recruited and completed | 
the stock of water and fuel; and having left instruc. 
tions for the Jackall, who had not yet rejoined them, 
to proceed to Port Praya, in the island of St. Jago, 
his excellency and suite embarked from Funchal on 
the 18th of October, 1792. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Passage to Teneriffe ; to St. Jago. Notices of the 
| Islands. 


i 


Captain Sir Erasmus Gower, in order to obtain a 
better wine for the seamen than could be procured at 
‘Madeira, at the contract price, resolved to touch at 
Santa Cruz, on his way to St. Jago; andsteering for 
this place, they entered the bay on the 2ist of Octo. 
ber, and anchored in twenty fathoms water. 

The place is defended by forts and batteries; and 
the shore so fenced, by cragged recks and constant 
surges, as to render it nearly inaccessible to boats. 
The regular troops do wot exceed three hundred; but 
every person capable of bearing arms is enrolled in 
the militia. | 

To the above securities of art and nature against 
the attacks of an enemy, arises another to which hos. 
tile ships are exposed: the wind is hardly ever favour- 
able to clear the land. This danger proved no ob- 
stacle to the ardour of the gallant Admiral Blake, 
who, in 1657, entered the road, attacked and destroyed 
a fleet of Spanish galleons, in strength nearly equal to 
his own; and then, by a fortuitous wind, he brought 
off his squadron in perfect safety. ) 

The town of Santa Cruz is pleasantly situated. It 
has a handsome pier, convenient landing-places, and 
an excellent quay, shaded by several rows of trees. 
Its streets are elegant, and tolerably spacious. A foun- 
tain, adorned with marble statues, stands in a square; 
and the neighbourhood aifords many delightful pro- 
menades. | 
_ The mountains to the northward of the town are 
rugged, and the rocks found upon them volcanic. 
Notwithstanding, they produce beans, corn, and grass 
for fodder. The culture is ingeniously carried on to 
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their very summits by means of stages or platforms 
of soil, supported by fences of stone. Various wild 
odoriferous herbs were scattered around ; and some of 
a powerful, and as it were inebriating, smell. 

La Figuera de India, called, in English, the Prickly 
pear-tree, bears a fruit which is held there in great 
estimation; but it is neither easily plucked nor eaten. 
A peasant, whom a gentleman belonging to the Lion, 
then on an excursion, accidentally met, obligingly 
undertook to overcome the difficulty. He gathered 
one, by enveloping the fruit with a tuft of grass, to 
guard his fingers from the prickles, Ie warily took 
off the rind, and the pulp being exposed to view, 
proved delicious to the taste, uniting the flavour of a 
fig, the winter Burgundy pear, and the water melon, 

Other gentlemen, belonging to the ships, made an 
equestrian tour into the country, in which they vi- 
sited the capital of the island, called, St. Christophé 
de Laguna. The governor resides at Santa Cruz, 
but here are holden the courts of justice. The city 
is built on an eminence in an extensive fertile plain ; 
it contained several fountains, which were supplied 
with water from the neighbouring heights, by means 
of an agueduct.. The soil produced vines, Indian ~ 
corn, potatoes, anda species of beans. Even the 
bosoms of the mountains were cultivated, and their 
craggy sides covered with various sorts of spontane- 
ous plants. 

At the bottom of an amphitheatre of mountains, 
out of which rises the Peak of Teneriffe, is the villa, 
or capital, Orotava, otherwise called Oratavia, the port 
of which is at three miles distance. ‘The trade here, as 
at Madeira, is chiefly confined to British merchants. 

From this place, the ascent of the Peak is gene. 
rally attempted; accordingly a party from the ships 
undertook, on the 23d October, to visit it. “The 
season of the. year was doubtless unfavourable 3 the 
cold on the mountains was said to be intense 3 and 
sudden showers of snow and hail often overwhelmed 
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the traveller. They set off, however, about noon, 
accompanied by two muleteers as guides. ‘They pas- 
sed through a pleasant vale covered with vines ; and 
ascending an eminence, the sloping sides of which 
were entirely covered with a grove of chesnut trees, 
they arrived at the summit of the first, called the 
Green Mountain. 

They had now to attain the top of a second moun. 
tain, whose sides were craggy and sterile, and its 
‘ascending path on the brink .of precipices. <A few 
pines were thinly scattered cn its sides. In the after- 
noon, by meansof a barometer, they found they had 
ascended nearly six thousand feet above the town. 
The mountain upon which they stood, was now over- 
cast with clouds; and various, and impetuous gusts 
of winds, combating each other, seemed to threaten 
any farther approach. 

Excavations, resembling distinct craters of volca- 
nic matter, were discovered in every part of this 
mountain ; and night setting in, and the path being 
difficult, the guides not only proposed to halt, but, in 
contempt of threats, were unwilling to proceed. 
The travellers wanted much to reach that part, 
known by the name of La Estancia dos Ingleses, the 
resting place of the English. It then began to rain, 
and blow with violence, and the guides, anticipating, 
from experience, an approaching tempest, declared 
the unsheltered traveller must inevitably perish, and 
insisted on stopping under the brow of a projecting 
rock. 

They had furnished themselves with provisions at 
Orotava ; they kindled a fire with the branches of the 
cytisus; and the leafy boughs of the Spanish broom 
served them as a couch to sleep upon. The thermo- 
meter was now at forty-five degrees ; the air keen, 
the wind tempestuous, and they had no shelter against 
the rain. 

At day-break they arose ; but the weather was ex- 
ceedingly boisterous, driving with violence heavy 
drops of rain, They saw the point of the upper 
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cone; but the conical frustrum, by which if was sepe 
ported, was concealed by thick clouds: these rolled 
im succession alang its sides, and being thence rapidly 
hurled into the vallies, between the hills, against 
which they were forcibly driven, quickly conden- 
sed into rain. Some of the party then gaye up the 
project, and, by the assistance of one of the guides, 
returned to Orotava. 

Previous to their arrival at the sea-port of Orotava, 
and at a little distance from the city, or upper town, 
of the same name, neatly built of stone, they saw 
on their, way, a remarkable Dragon’s Blood tree. 
Its trunk, at the height of ten feet from the ground, 
measured thirty-six feet in girth. At the height 
of fifteen feet, it divided itsclf into about a dozen 
branches, sprouting regularly, as from a_ centre, 
in an oblique direction upwards, These produced, 
only at their extremities, thick, spengy leaves, re— 
sembling, but smaller. than, the common aloe. ‘This 
tree, by a tradition current in the island, existed 
three centuries ago, at the time the Spaniards con- 
quered Teneriffe ; and it is now, as it was then, @ 
distinguishing landmark. 

The gentlemen who pursued their journey towards 
the Peak were attended by avother guide, one of the 
few remaining of the descendants of the Guanches | 
(original inhabitants), and sole possessors of the 
island, when it was first invaded by the Spaniards in 
the fifteenth century. They had attained the summit 
of the mountain whence arises the great cone, which 
being frequently covered with snow, occasioned the 
ancients to give the whole island the name of Ni- 
varia. 

The plain, on the top of this mountain, presented 
a dreary waste, loaded with masses of black lava, with- 
out verdure or vegetation ; except a solitary cytisus, 
which peeping now and then, throngh the fissure of 
a rock, discovered its feeble withering branches, 

Having already ascended two thousand feet above 
the place where the preceding night they had taken 
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shelter, the muleteers became refractory, and im. 
peded the progress of the animals. ‘Thecoid, indeed, 
was piercing and intolerable; the fall of sleet tor- 
pified the hands, and incapacitated them from holding 
the reins. In their perilous situation they had many 
hair- breadth escapes, but none more sd-than Dr.Gillan. 
Stimulated by euriesity to follow his friends, and 
forced by the wind to the edge of a precipice, his 
mule fell, opportunely, into a bed of volcanic ashes, 
or both must have been hurled down the precipice, 
and inevitably perished. At this time the tempest 
raged with increased violence, and the drops of rain 
fell half congealed; the difficulties they had to en- 
counter were insurmountable, and the only choice left 
was that of returning. 

Excursions to the Peak, at proper seasons of the 
year, are attended with less difficulties. The same 
Mr. Johnson mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
as having surveyed Madeira, visited this place in the 
summer time. He and his party provided themselves 
with tents, and slept, the night before they got to 
the Peak, nearly about the same spot which finished 
the labours of those just mentioned. 

“¢ There,” it is said, ** they encamped on ground 
covered with pumice stone, a stream of lava on each 
side; in front, a barren plain; the island of Grand 
Canary bearing south-east, as if rising out of an im- 
mense field of ice, formed by the clouds below tiem. - 
About four o’clock next morning, the first of Au- 
gust, the moon shining bright, aud the weather clear, 
they began to ascend a kind of path, along the first 
great frustrum, leading to the smaller and higher 
Sugar-Loaf. The passage was steep and disagreeable, 
being covered with pumice stone, which gave way at 
every step. In about an hour they got to the Alta 
Vista, where it was necessary to climb over the lava, 
leaping from one large stone to another, till they ar- 
rived at the foot of the Sugar-Loaf. Here they rested 
about five minutes. 
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‘¢ They then began to ascend the Sugar-Loaf. 
This was by much the most fatiguing part; it being 
exceedingly steep, and wholly consisting of small 
pumice stones, so that the foot, at every step, 
sinks and slides back. They were obliged to take 
breath, repeatedly. It was little more than six o’clock 
when they got upon the summit of the Sugar-Loaf. 
At this time the clouds had gathered about a mile and 
a half perpendicular below. They were thick, and 
had a very striking effect, appearing like an immense 
extent of frozen sea, covered with innumerable hil- 
locks of snow, above which the islands of Grand 
Canary, Palma, Gomera, and Hicro or Ferro, raised 
their heads. On the sun’s getting a little higher, the 
clouds disappeared, and opened to the view the coast 
around. ‘The colours, hoisted on the Peak, were 
distinctly seen by gentlemen in Orotava, through 


their telescopes. 


<¢ The prospect from the Peak is romantic and ex- 
tensive, no other hill being of a height to intercept 
the view. The coast is perceived all round, and a 
distinct idea of the island formed. ‘The north-west 
coast appears to be well cultivated ; but the south. 
east seems dreary and barren.” Within the summit 
of the Peak, he relates, ‘‘ is an excavation or caul- 
dron, not less than eighty feet in depth, into which 
the gentlemen descended, and gathered some sulphur, 
with which the surface is mostly covered. In many 
parts the foot cannot rest upon the same spot above 
a minute, the heat penetrating quickly through the 
shoe. Smoke issues frequently from the earth. Just 
under the surface is a soft reddish clay, so hot, that 
the hand introduced inte it must instantly be with. 
drawn. In the cauldron, the sulphureous odcur is 
very Offensive ; but on the ridge it may be easily en- 
dured. 

‘s From this place they saw the town of Santa Cruz, 
and the shipping in the road, which is a distance, in 
a direct line, of about twenty-five miles. They con- 
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tinued two hours and a half upon the summit of the 
Peak, without feeling any inconvenience from heat or 
cold. Soon after sun-rise the thermometer, in the 
shade, was at fifty-one degrees. They descended the 
Sugar-Loaf, in a few minutes, running the whole 
way, which was found to be the best mode. 

** At the foot of the Peak, there were several ca- 
verns in the midst of lava, some filled with fine water, 
extremely cold, and frozen at the edges of the ca. 
verns. Others, in the winter, are filled with snow, 
over which the sun never shines; and, thus, snow 
continues in them throughout the year.”’ 

The height of the Peak, also measured by Mr. 
Johnstone, was found to be two thousand and twenty- 
three English fathoms, or two miles two furlongs 
and eighty-six yards; and its distance from the sea- 
port to Orotava eleven miles and a half, bearing 
south, forty-eight degrces west; the variation of the 
compass being sixteen degrees to the westward of the 
Pole. : 

Religion here, as in every part of the Spanish do. 
minions, engrosses much of their leisure which might 
be devoted to instruction and improvements. Even 
ladies of rank seldom go out but to mass, matins, or 
vespers. The unmarried live-in convents, and are 
there often enticed to take the veil. 

The residence of the Bishop of the isles, whose 
revenue is ten thousand pounds a year, is at Canaria ; 
his unbounded charity is equal to his ecclesiastical 
rigour. Religion suffers very little interruption by 
commerce, [foreign ships rarely touch at any other 

place than. Teneriffe; and from Santa Cruz are an- 
“dually exported about twenty-five thousand pipes of 
wine, chiefly to the Hnglish, in return for manufac- 
tures, 

The revenue accruing to the crown from all the 
Canaries, after deducting the ordinary expences of 
administration, does not exceed sixty thousand pounds 
a year. The duty on tobacco and snuff is so enor- 
r VOu. XX. i 
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mous, that the temptation to smuggle is irresistible. 


‘The royal monopolies, of which Orchilla is one, 
‘are the chief grievances of the inhabitants. 


Teneriffe, though not the largest, the most po- 
pulous and fertile of the Canary Islands, is about 
seventy miles in length, and twenty-two im mean 
breadth. Its surface contains one thousand five hun. 
dred and forty square milcs, or nine hundred and 
eighty-five thousand six hundred acres. | Its inhabi- 
tants are computed at nearly a hundred thousand, 
which averages about sixty-five persons to’ every 
square mile. 

The population of the Grand Canary island is es- 
timated at forty thousand inhabitants ; Palma, thirty 
thousand; Forteventura, ten thousand ; Lancerota, 
eight thousand; Gomera, seven thousand; and Hi- 
erro, or Ferro, fifteen hundred. This island, the 
westernmost of all the Canaries, is the most western 
part of the old world, from which geographers used 
to calculate their first meridian. 4 

On the 27th of October, the Lion and Hindostan 
left Santa Cruz, and steered their course towards 
Port Praya, in the island of St. Jago. 

They came in sight of Bonavista, one of the Cape 
de Verde islands, on the first of November; on the 
9d,—of the isle of May. ‘The next day the island 
of St. Jago appeared ; and at noon the Lion anchor. 
ed in Praya Bay, in seven fathoms water. The lati- 
tude of the Bay is fourteen degrees fifty-six minutes 
north, and the longitude twenty-three degrees twenty - 
nine minutes west. ‘The variation of the compass is 
twelve degrees forty-eight minutes west. Ships, 
bound to the southward, generally stop here for 
fresh provisions. The coast teems with various kinds 
of fish. At this time, however, the island was in a 
state of desolation and famine; nor had any one of 
the Cape de Verde’s escaped the calamity. Little or 
no rain had fallen for three years past ; the rivers 
were dried up; vegetation had ceased; and the cate 
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tle perished as well from want as drought. Some in. 
habitants had prudently migrated; many of those 
who remained were starved to death. 

Upon asandy beach a little to the right of St. Jago, 
close to the rock, and at the foot of an elevated plain, 
are the ruins of a onee elegant Romish chapel, built 
probably, by the grateful piety of a person saved 
from shipwreck. , 

The town of Praya, if such it may be called, is 
situated upon the plain above mentioned. It con. 
sists of about an hundred smal! huts, one story high, 
built of wood, thinly scattered. It has a fort or 
battery almost in ruins, The jail was the best build- 


ing, and next to that the church, at which officiated » 


a mulatto priest. 

The governor resides in a small wooden barrack, at 
the extremity of the plain, commanding a view of 
the bay and shipping. The embassador was received 

by him with due honour and respect; advancing a 
considerable distance from his house to meet and con- 
duct him thither. But as he had shared in the gene. 
ral wretchedness, occasioned by the long drought and 
arid winds, he had neither wine nor any other Te- 
freshments to offer. 

Notwithstanding the general devastation in the 
vegetable kingdom, a few verdant palm-trees were 
seen to flourish amidst burning sands. ‘The asclepias 
gigantina, noticed for its milky, but corrosive juice, 
was rich in flower. The jatropha curcas, or physic 
nut-tree, called by the French West-Indians bozs 
immortel, was also flourishing; and in shady vales, 
some indigo plants, and a few cotton shrubs, were 
snccessfully cultivated. The mimosa, or sensitive 
plant, common about the country, growing to the. 
size of trees, did not appear to languish ; and in some 
parts the annona, or sugar apple, was in perfect 
yerdure. 

A tree, which, for size, may be called a phenome- 
Non in vegetation, was discovered in a healthy state, 
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ina vale about a mile and a half from the town of 
Praya, called by botanists adansonia; in English, 
monkey bread-tree. The natives of St. Jago call it 
kabisera; others, baobab. The circumference or 
girth of the base was fifty-six feet, which soon di. 
vided into two vast branches; the one in a perpen. 
dicular direction, whose periphery was forty-two 
feet, the other about twenty-six. Another of the 
same species stood near it, whose single trunk, gir. 
thing only thirty-eight feet, was scarcely noticed. 

A small rivulet, distant, inland, about two miles, 
but which soon falls into a bottom, irrigated some 
grounds, and rendered them fertile; and also sup- 
plied a few of the inhabitants with water, at this 
calamitous period. Near this spot was planted 
the maniota, or cassada-tree, whose expressed juice 
from the root is deadly poison. The root itself is 
salutary; and so is the sediment deposited from the 
poisonous juice, being the substance sold in England 
under the name of tapioca. 

The town of St. Jago, formerly the capital, is si- 
tuated in the bottom of a vale. Not more than six 
families reside there. The country, then arid, bore 
the appearance of natural fertility. By the informa. 
tion of a Portuguese, the Isle of Brava, one of the 
Cape de Verde’s, was a better place for ships te 
touch at, at any time, for provisions and water, than 
St. Jago. It had three harbours, but that at Puerto 
Ferreo, to the southward, was the most commodious 
for Jarge ships. Captain Sir Erasmus Gower, to 
whom the like information had priorly been given, 
recommends to make a trial of them. 

The population of all the Cape de Verde Islands, 
about twenty in number, is estimated at forty-two 
thousand inhabitants. Of these St. Jago is said to con- 
contain twelve thousand ; Bonavista eight thousand 5 
the Isle of May seven thousand ; San Nicholas, the 


most pleasant of the whole, the residence of the bishop 


of the Cape de Verde’s, six thousand ; San Antonio 
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four thousand ; San Phelippe de Fuogo, remarkable 
for a volcanic fire issuing constantly from the cone 
of a mountain in its middle, four thousand; Brava 
five hundred, and in those not specified still fewer. 

They had now been at Praya Bay five days, with. 
out seeing the Jackall, It was therefore determined 
to prosecute the voyage without her, and the two 
ships accordingly set sail from St. Jago on the 8th of 
November. | 


a 
CHAP. V. © 


Passage of the Line. Course across the Atlantic. 
Harbour, City, and Country of Rio de Janeiro. 


The settlements on the coast of America always af- 
ford abundance of refreshments, which, sometimes, 
are not to be met with in other places. On this ac. 
count the Lion and Hindostan directed their course 
to the port of Rio de Janeiro, a rich province of 
Brazil, subject to the Portuguese, of which St. Se- 
bastian is the capital... 

Easterly, called trade winds, are prevalent from the 
continent of Africa to the Atlantic Ocean; but on 
approximating the opposite continent of America, it 
has been observed, they take a course between north 
and west. Ships, therefore, bound to the Cape of 
Good Hope, always avail themselves of this informa- 
tion. 

_ They arrived under the equator about eleven 
o’clock on Sunday the 18th of November; and Sir 
Erasmus Gower permitted the ship’s company to in- 
dulge themselves in the ludicrous ceremony commonly 
observed when crossing the line. On this occasion, 
a sailor was dressed up in amanner to imitate the God 
Neptune, holding in his hand a trident, his garments 
R 3 
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‘dripping wet with the element he is supposed to com- 
mand. Hestood-at the ship’s head ; the embassador, 
Sir Erasmus Gower, officers, and passengers, being 
all assembled on the quarter-deck, and demanded in 
an audible voice the name of the vessel thus encroach- 
ing on his dominions, An answer being given from 
the quarter-deck, Neptune, with his attendants, fan- 
tastically accoutred, advanced with solemnity towards 
them, and presented his excellency with a fish, recently 
caught, as part of the produce of the deity’s domains. 
His godship was treated with respect, and received for 
himself and companions the accustomed silver offer. 
ings from those who had before crossed the line, but 
which were rigorously exacted from others who had 
not, under the penalty of going through a ceremony 
more ludicrous than agreeable. 

To keep up the charter, however, some noviciates 
are always marked out as victims for the ceremonial. 
It consisted of an ablution ; generally performed im 
one of the ship’s boats, filled with water, into which 
the party is soused, blindfolded ; and after he has 
received a good ducking, he is lathered, not too clean- 
ly, and shaved, not very tenderly, by Neptune’ston- 
sor, with a wooden razor: and that in so solemn, 
and, apparently, scientific a manner, as to excite, in 
the by-standers, broad grins, and convulsive laugh- 
ter. A hearty meal, accompanied with music and 
exhilirating libations to Bacchus, concluded the amuse- 
ment. 

The equator was crossed in the twenty-fifth degree 
of western longitude from Greenwich, with a fresh 
breeze from south-east. Nothing remarkable oc- 
curred in the passage frefa St. Jago. Few birdg 
were seen, and few fish caught. A shark was har- 
pooned, which, on dissection, was found to contain 
. no lungs. <A dolphin was hauled on board ; and dis. 
played, ia the agonies of death, its inherent property 
of often changing its colour. 
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By heaving the deep sea-lead, in latitude twenty. 

two degrees south, longitude forty degrees thirty-four 
minutes west, soundings were discovered; and on Sa. 
turday the first of November, the Lion anchored in 
the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, in fifty fathoms water, 
So that the passage from England to this place, inclu- 
ding nineteen days stay at Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Jage, was performed in one day less than twe 
months. 
_ The harbour is capacions, and convenient for com- 
merce, Its shores abound with villages and planta. 
tions, terminated by an amphitheatre of mountains, 
whose summits are covered with trees. 

‘The city of St. Sebastian, also called Rio, is situated 
four miles to the westward of the farbour; in the 
middie of which is the palace of the viceroy. A 
benedictine convent, and a fort, are on the extréme 
point jutting into the harbour, opposite to which is 
the Ilheo dos Cobras, or Serpent Island. Upon this 
island are a dock-yard, magazines, and naval store- 
houses ; and, around its shores, convenient anchorage 
for shipping. 

Rio has lately undergone considerable improve. 
ments. In many parts the houses are built of hewn 
stone. Thestreets are straight, and well paved; and 
similar artizans reside in the same street, An aque. 
_ duct, of considerable length, brought over yallies by 
a double rew of arches placed one above the other, 
supplies the fountains, situated in the squares, with 
water. A guard constantly attends the fountains to 
regulate its distribution; and a sufficient quantity of 
if is thence conveyed to the quay, through canvas 
hoses, for the use of the shipping. 

The opulence and commercial importance of the 
place could not be more fully ascertained than by itg 
shops, magazines, and markets; all of which abound. 
ed with every species of British manufacture; and 
the appearance of individuals indicated ease and com. 
fort. The city had seyeral public walks; and 
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buildings, both public and private, were increasing. 
There were many principal edifices built of granite, 
with which material was constructed a spacious quay, 
upon the beach, opposite to the palace. 

The town is insalubrious from local circumstances, 
and the decisive inflaence of climate. It is situated 
upon a plain; and, except from the harbour, sur- | 
rounded with hills, covered with thick forést trees. 
The air, thus confined, is rendered humid mornings 
and evenings. From this cause, as well as from stag- 
nant water in marshes near the town, arise putrid aud 
intermittent fevers: and the elephantiasis is not un- 
common. 

There are three convents for men, and two for 
women; none of them remarkable for religious au- 
sterity. The ceremonies of religion, however, were 
strictly observed ; and an addition had been made to 
them, by the ringing of bells, and launching sky- 
rockets, whenever any solemnities were performing in 
the churches. | 

All classes of society have an insuperable attach- 
ment to gaiety and pleasure. The lower order ap- 
peared abroad in cloaks ; those of the middling and 
higher ranks always in swords. ‘The ladies had their 
hair hanging down in tresses, ticd with ribbands, and 
adorned with flowers: their heads were uncovered. 
‘They had, in general, fine dark eyes, and animated 
countenances ; were fond of music, and their favour- 
ite instruments the harpsichord and guitar. A few of 
them shewed instances of extreme levity : and some 
of the men were accused of unnatural practices. 

Plays, operas, and masquerades, were the innocent 
amusements of both sexes. A public garden, at one 
extremity of the town, by the sea-side, was the fa— 
vourite attraction ; where, after their evening pro- 
menade, they frequently partook of banquets, ren- 
dered more zestful by the accompaniment of music 
and the display of artificial fire-works. This garden 
was laid out, with much taste, in grass plots, shrub- 
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beries, and parterres ; interspersed with shady trees, 


and arched alcoves decorated with flowers, jessamines, 
Fag Towards the middle was a foun- 
tain of artificial rock work, ornamented with sculp- 
tural figures of two alligators, spouting water into a 


‘marble reservoir, in which aquatic birds, done in 


_ bronze, were sportively represented. 


There was also a terrace of granite on that side of 


_ the garden next the sea, at the extremity of which 


were built two neat summer-houses. The cielings 


“were ornamented with various designs ; the cornices 


exhibited different species of fish and birds: and upon 
the walls were, ill executed, eight paintings, emble- 
matic of the principal productions which raised the 
country to its opulence ; among which were views of 
the diamond and gold mines, and the manner of work. 
ing them. 

Contiguous to the sea shore, and near to the town, 
was another garden, curious for a small manufacture 
of cochineal. It was supposed, that the insect which 
forms this dye at Rio, is not the same as that noticed 
by Linnzus, under the name of coccus cacti coccinel- 
liferi, which is described as being flat on the back, 
with black legs, and tapering horns, or antenne. 

The insect of Rio is convex, with legs, six in numa 
ber, of a clear bright red, in both male and female, 
and theantenne moniliform, or bead-like. The co- 
lour of the whole body of the male is a bright red, 
the breast elliptical, and slightly attached to the 
head; the antenna about half as long as the body. 
Two fine white filaments, thrice as long as the in- 
sect, project from its abdomen: and they have two 
wings, erect, of a feint straw colour.—-The female, 
which has no wings, is of an elliptic form, and 
convex on both sides; its back is covered with a 
downy substance, resembling fine cotton. The ab- 
domen is marked with transverse ruge or furrows. 
The mouth is situated in the breast, having a 


brownish beak which penetrates the plant the in- 
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sect feeds upon. About twenty days after its’ 
birth, it becomes pregnant; and dies after bring- 
ing forth an innumerable offspring. The size of 

these is so minute as to be easily mistaken for © 
the eggs of those insects. They remain without 


_ the least appearance of life for about the space of a 


day, then shew tokens of animation, and, soon after, 
move agileiy over the surface of the leaf upon which 
they were deposited by the mother. In three or four 
days the downy envelopement, visible on the second 
day only through a microscope, appears to the naked 
eye; and the insect it covered increases rapidly in 
size till equal to a grain of rice. As they augment in 
bulk, they decrease in motion; and when arrived at 


their full growth, they are attached to the leafin a 


torpid state.—This is the period at which they are 
taken from the plant for use: if suffered to remain, 
they would deposit their young, as before mentioned. 
Various cells, of a-cylindric form, standing perpen. 
dicularly upon the surface of the leaf, are discovered 
among. the clusters of these insects, enveloped in 
their cotton. These cells are the chrysalides or coc- 
coons of the male. The wings, in their nascent 
state, make their first appearance out of them, and 
are perceptible about three days before the insect is 
in a state of completion or maturity. In that condi. 
tion it enjoys its existence only three or four days, 
during which it impregnates the females. - 

The plant upon which this insect feeds, is, proba- 
bly, the cactus opuntia of Linneus: called at Rio, 
orumbela—a species of the cactus, or prickly pear. 

The leaves of this plant are somewhat elliptical, 
and grow without stalks. They are thick and fleshy, 
having the upper side more planoconcave than the 
other. They rise immediately one from the other’s 
edge, and also from the stem, armed with round and 
tapering prickles about an inch Jong. These plants, 
though they would extend to twenty, are prevented 
from rising above eight feet: this height being more 
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convenient to the manufacturer, and at which the 
juice of the leaves is supposed most nutricious. The 
young leaves are of a darkish green, but acquire, by 
age, a yellow cast ; and their internal substance is 
of the same colour as the external. 

Upon the cactus is found another insect, supposed 
to feed upon the coccus, or cochineal insect. It re. 
sembles, in its perfect state, a four-winged insect, 

called ichneumon ; but is found, on close examina. 
tion, to be a fly with only two wings. The larva, 
or caterpillar of this fly, is with difficulty distin- 
guished from the coccus; it insinuates itself into 
the cotton in which the latter is enveloped. When 
this fly is prepared to change its skin, it leaves the 
cetton, comes upon the leaf, and quickly increases in 
size, and changes its colour. In a few days, then, 
_ it becomes inactive; but quickly after, it contracts 
its wings with violent agitation, and deposits a glo 
bule of pure red colouring matter. It next suspends 
itself upon the prickles of the leaf, and is meta. 
morphosed into a chrysalis, out of which issues, 
shortly, the perfect fly. a 

The conversion of the insects into cochineal is a 
simple process. They are put into a flat earthern 
dish, and placed, alive, over a charcoal fire, and par- 
roasted very slowly, till the down upon them disap- 
pear, and the aqueous juice of the animal be entirely 
evaporated. But, during this process, they are to be 
constantly stirred about, with a tin ladle, to prevent 
absolute torrefaction, which would reduce the insect 
to ashes, and thereby destroy the colour. 

Within the harbour, and opposite to the town, 
is another species of manufacture, for converting 
the blubber of whales into oil, for which an exclu 
Sive privilege was. given to a company, on paying 
one-fifth of its profits to government. 

At Val Longo, in another part of the harbour, are 
warehouses for the reception and sale of slaves from 
Angola and Benguela, on the coast of Africa, Out 
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of twenty thousand, purchased annually for the, Bras 
zils, Rio took five thousand, of which the average 
price was twenty pounds sterling each. ‘The Queen 
of Portugal receives sixty thousand pounds per an- 
num into her privy purse, by a duty ef ten thousand 
rees, on each slave, paid before they are shipped 
from Africa. The Brazils, it was computed, contain. 
ed six hundred thousand slaves, born in Africa, or 
descended from those who were there ; the whites 
were estimated at two hundred thousand. 

The original inhabitants-of Brazil are low ‘in, sta. 
ture, muscular, stout, and active; ofa light brown 
complexion ; straight black hair ; little.beard; long 
dark eyes, but with tokensof intellect. They enter. 
tained an implacable antipathy to the invaders of 
their country ; they shun the settlements of the Por. 
tuguese, but massacre individuals, without remorse, 
wherever they are found scattered or unprotected. ~ 

The forest. before mentioned, besides abounding 
with palms and mastic wood, mangoe and gouyave 
trees, contained many other vegetables never before 
observed. A Franciscan friar, who resided at Rio, 
had undertaken a description, in a botanical work, | 
to becalled Flora Fluminensis. | 

On a stream, close to the forest, was erected a} 
corn mill, used by them, worthy of being described} 
from its simplicity of construction. ‘** A wheel, jal 
few feet only in diameter, was placed horizontally, 
much below the current of a stream, as it fell from al 
steep bank, and was received in hollows, ten Or} 
twelve in number, so obliquely scolloped into the 
upper rim of the wheel, as to impel it to a quick ro- 
tatory motion; while its upright ‘shaft, passifig) 
through an opening of the centre of an immoveable) 
mill-stone,:above the wheel, btit of a narrower ca 
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meter, was fixed to asmaller mill-stone, which, forced 
round by the motion of the wheel and dependen 
shaft, crushed between it and the larger stone be 
neath, the grain insinuated between them from> 
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hopper. Thus thateffect was produced by the mean 
of one wheel only, which is generally the result ofa 
Much more expensive and complicated machinery. 
It it said that a similar millis in use in the Crimea.” 

The fertile valley of Tijouca excited notice. It 

was irrigated by a pure stream, which, on its first 
entrance, was precipitated down a steep and broad 
rock of granite, forming a magnificent cascade. In_ 
the space of a few square yards—indigo, coffee, ma- 
nioc, cocoa or chocolate trees ; sugar canes, plain. 
tains, and orange lime-trees—all grew promiscuously. 
The same articles, with the addition of rice, pepper, 
and tobacco, were produced in other districts. The 
vine also flourished ; but the grape is prohibited from 
being pressed. : 
. The whole of the Brazils is divided into eight. go. 
yernments; the revenue is estimated at about one 
million sterling; of which one third was consumed 
an the expences of administration. The principal 
seat of government, and chief mart for commerce, 
was formerly at Bahia dos Todos os Santos ; but the 
discovery of the diamond and gold mines, within a 
hundred leagues of Rio de Janeiro, caused its removal 
to this place, whose governor has the title of Vice- 
roy. 

A late prohibition had prevented the people at 
Rio from working up the gold even in their own 
mings ; and the tools used by the artificers seized 
and confiscated. The people complained heavily of 
taxes; they were so severely felt by those in the in- 
terior provinces, that, by carriage and transit duties, 
a bottle of port wine cost the consumer ten shillings 
sterling.—These, and other hardships, led, not long 
since, to a conspiracy against the parent country, in 
Which were concerned clergy as well as laity, and 
some of the principal officers of the government there. 
‘Their views, however, were happily discovered, and 
timely prevented. Only the chief conspirator re- 
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ceived capital punishment: the rest were banished to 
the African settlements. 

Rio is protected by several small forts and batteries 
so detached as to impede the progress of an enemy. 
Its military establishment consists of, including two 
battalions of disciplined militia, ten thousand men: 
exclusive of a numerous undisciplined militia, mostly 
in the city and its vicinity. 

The fort of Santa Cruz was the chief defence of 
the harbour. {[t mounts twenty-three guns towards 
the sea, and thirty-three to the northward and west. 
ward ; and is flanked by batteries to the eastward and 
westward. The city of Rio depended mosily for 
protection on the works erected on Serpent Island. 
The length of this is about three hundred yards ; and 
mounts forty-six guns, facing different points of the 
compass. : 
If the political state of Rio should pass without 
animadversion, its natural appearance cannot fail to 
attract notice, whether it be contemplated in its har- 
bour, mountains, woods, or rocks.—Its productions 
flourish on a grand scale, like a prolific garden cule 
tivated by the careful hand of its owner. 

The anxious desire his Excellency had to attain the 
place of his destination, hurried him on board before 
he was quite recovered from an indisposition he had 
at sea; and as soon as the two ships had completed 
their wood asd water, they weighed their anchers, 
and on the seventeenth of December, 1792, proceed. 
ed on the voyage. 
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f CHAP. Vih 


Passage to the Southern Part of the Atlantic, and 
of the Indian Ocean. View of the Islands of 
Lristan @ Acunha in the former, and of those of 
St. Paul and Amsterdam in the latter... Entrance 
into the Straits of Sunda. Visit to Batavia and 
Bantam, in the Island of Java. View of the 
Southern Extremity of the Island of Sumatra. 
Passage through the Straits of Banca-to Pule 
Condore. 

. ie , 
. In order to secure the trade winds, the Lion and 
Hindostan took asoutherly course from Rio, till they 
got into the thirty-seventh degree of: southern lati- 
tude, where the prevailing winds are chiefly westerly, 
favourable to ships bound to Asia. In this track 
tempestuous weather is frequent, and the squalls sud- 
den and violent; every possible precaution was, 
therefore, taken to guard against danger. 

The qavigation was continued in this parallel for 
some days, with a desirable breeze from the west. 
ward ; and on the thirty-first of December, 1792, the 
islands of Tristan d’Acunha hove in sight. Only the 
largest bears that name; the others are subdistin- 
guished by the appellations of Inaccessible and 
Nightingale Islands. 

Inaccessible is ahigh bluff, about nine miles in cir- 
cumference. lihasavery forbidden appearance, and 
may be seen at the distance of twelve or fourteen leagues. 
Its latitude is thirty-seven degrees nineteen minutes 
south ; its longitude eleven degrees fifty minutes west 
from Greenwich. 

Nightingale Island is irregular in form, with a hol- 
low in the middle ; and is seven or eight miles in cir- 
cumference, with small rocky isles at its southern ex 
tremity. Its latitude is thirty-seven degrees twenty- 
nine minutes south: its longitude eleven degrees 
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forty-cight minutes west, and may be descried at 
seven or eight leagues distance. 

The land of Tristan d’Acunha is exceedingly high, 
discoverable at the distance of twenty-five leagues. 
It seems about fifteen miles in circumference. To. 
wards the north part of this island, there is an eleva. 
tion a thousand feet perpendicular from the sea ; 
then commences a level, or, in the sea-phrase, a ta- 
ble land, extending to the centre of the island ; and 
afterwards arises a conical mountain, not very dissi- 
milar to the peak at Teneriffe, as seen from the bay of 
Santa Cruz.—Having previously examined tie shore, 
and taken soundings in boats, the Lion stood in, and 
anchored in the evening, on the north side, in thirty 
fathoms water.—When the ship was at anchor, she 
was overshadowed by the dark mass of that portion 
‘of the island whose sides seemed to rise like a moss- 
grown wall immediately from the ocean. 

This island was explored on account of an ac- 
cident.—A sudden gust of wind started the Lion’s 
anchor, and obliged her, for safety, to put to sea. 
But from good meridional observations, ang by the 
aid of accurate time-pieces, the spot where the Lion 
lay was determined to be thirty-seven degrees six 
minutes south latitude, and eleven degrees forty-three 
- minutes west longitude: which isa position two de. 
grees cast of the longitude as laid down in charts. 
‘The variation of the compass was seven degrees west 
ward from the pole. Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
stood at sixty-seven degrees.—The sword-fish ; 
whales of every species ; sea lions and seals ; pen- 
guins and albatrosses ; frequent this coast. 

These islands are fifteen hundred miles distant from 
any land to the westward or northward of them. 
Being in the general track to China, and to the coast 
of Coromandel, by the outer passage, they merit 
particular examination. In circumstances requiring 
dispatch, a vessel might come from England to Tri- 
stan d’Acunha without stopping’ by the way, 
and thence proceed to India or China. A settle- 
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ment, indeed, has becn twice in contemplation. One 
project was, to make it a mart for the light manufac. 
tures of Hindostan, suited to warm climates, for the 
silver of the Spanish settlements in South America ; 
the other, as a proper situation for drying and pre- 
paring the furs of sea-lions and seals, and for extract- 
ing the spermaceti of the white or long-nosed whale, 
and the whalebone and oil of the black species. 

In the passage from the above island, the Lion 
crossed the meridian of London on the 5th of Janu. 

ary, 1793. When in the latitude of forty-one de- 
grees south, they met with strong breezes. The wind 
was from north-west to south-west; the former pro- 
ducing fogs and rain, the latter clear and cold wea- 
ther. During the whole way only one gale of wind 
was experienced, which was to the eastward of Ma- 
dagascar. It began from the north.ecast, and ended 
in the south-west, blowing violently in all directions. 
The ship laboured much, and rolled gunwale under 
water. 

Approaching within thirty leagues of St. Paul and 
Amsterdam, a few seais and penguins made their ape 
pearance, A current was also observed to set duc- 
south, at the rate of a mile an hour. The weather 
was now moderate and warm; for though in the month , 
of January, it should be recollected that in this he- 
misphere it is a part of summer. 

On the ist of February were perceived the islands 
of Amsterdam and St. Paul. They are in the same 
degree of longitude, but at seventeen niles distance. 
The Dutch circumnavigators, as well as Captain Cook, 
give the uname of Amsterdam to the northern, and of 
St. Paul to the southern; but most others reverse 
them, calling the southernmost Amsterdam. 

As the ship drew near the shore, two human figures 
were seen moving upon the land. They made and 
waved a signal, by tying a handkerchief to a pole; 
and the rational conjecture arose, that they were 
persons who had suffered shipwreck. The Lion an- 


ae 
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chored in twenty-five fathoms water, about a mile 
from shore, manned a boat, and sent her into the 
basen to those men to Learn their history, and to offer 


them assistance. ‘There were five men in all; for by 


this time three others, their companions, had joined 
them; two of them were English, and the rest French ; 
one of these, the chief or superintendant, was intel- 
ligent and communicative: they came last in a trading 
vessel from the isle of France, and had been left there 
purposely to providea cargo of twenty-five thousand 
seal-skins, of which they had already procured eight 
thousand, for the Canton market. This vessel was. 
gone to Nootka Sound, on the north-west coast of 
America, with a view of bringing a quantity of sea- 
otter skins to China, and afterwards of calling for 
the cargo of seal-skins at this place, to be likewise 
earried to China; proceeding thus alternately between 
Nootka and Amsterdam island. 

The seal of Amsterdam is the phoca ursina of Lin. 
neus: the male is much larger than the female; 
the weight of these is from seventy-five to a hundred 
and twenty pounds. During the winter, numbers of 
sea lions (phoce leonine,) some eighteen feet long, 
crawl out of the sea, making a prodigious noise. 
Whales abound here in the winter season; but in the 


summer they seek deeper water. 


The seal catchers had constructed a rude hut upon 
the border of an elliptic cove, or bason: the bank of 
this cove, next the sea, was low, and had recently 
been divided in the middle by a shallow communica- 
tion with the sea, for none such existed in 1697, when 
this island was visited by Van Viaming. Close to 
this now interrupted causeway, the land rises on each 
side, suddenly from the hason, and is continued round 
it to the height of seven hundred feet. In divers 
parts of the slanting sides of this funnel near the 
water’s edge, and in the causeway which divides it 
from the sea, were discovered several springs of hol 
water. In one of these springs was immersed! Fah- 
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renheit’s thermometer, which in the air stood at sixty. 
two degrees, ascending immediately to one hundred 

~ and ninety-six. In another it rose to two hundred 
and four degrees; and the bulb of the thermometer 
being applied to a crevice, from which issued a small 
stream, it ascended, in less than a minute, to the 
boiling point or two hundred and twelve degrees. 
One of the gentlemen of the party, with a hook and 
line, caught some fish out of the bason, and let them 
drop into the hot spring adjoining, where, in fifteen 
minutes, they were boiled fit for eating. 

Large beds of mosses (marchantia and lycopodium ) 
were growing exuberantly in some places, in the yicie 
nity of these hot springs; in others were observed 
veins of vitrified matter burnt but not fused; and 
beautiful pieces of zeolite were discovered in some of 
the rocks. Several craters were also perceived ; the 
largest was on the eastern side of the island, now full 
of water, exceeding in diameter those of Etna or 
Vesuvius. These, and other appearances, confirmed 
the idea that the island of Amsterdam had experienced 
subterraneous fires, evinced by various volcanic erup- 
tions. , 

This volcanic inflammation is perceptible, in the 
day-time, only by its smoke; but at night, from the 

-ship’s decks, were seen, upon the heights of the island, 
several coruscant fires bursting out of the crannies of 
the earth, resembling, in some respects, but exceeding 

the nightly flames issuing from ignited coal-pits. 

Except one, all the springs or reservoirs of hot 

\water were brackish. One spring, whose source Is 
in the high ground or ridges of the crater, is a pretty 
strong chalybeate; and small incrustations of ochre 
were seen adhering to the sides of the rock whence it 
issues, as well as into the cavity into which it falls. 
"Chis is the water used by those five seamen, who are 
reconciled, by habit, to its taste; and feel po incon- 
venience whatever from its use. 
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This island lies in thirty-eight degrees forty-two 


_ minutes south latitude, and seventy-six degrees fifty- 


four minutes east longitude. The magnetic variation, 
in the great crater, was nineteen degrees fifty. minutes 
westward of the north pole. The length of the island 
from north to south rather exceeds four miles; its 


_ breadth from east to west about two anda half miles, 


and its circumference eleven miles, comprising a sur- 
face of eight square miles; nearly the whole of which 
was covered with a fertile soil. 

Among the different kinds of fish with which this 
island abounded, none was more relished than a species 
of the cod, whether eaten fresh or salted. Cray-fish 
were caught upon the bar by hand; and at the ship’s 
anchorage in baskets. That species of the penguin, 
partaking, by its scale-like feathers and fin-Jike wings, 
of the fishy tribe, called by Linneus chrysocoma, is 
found here in abundance. 

With respect to birds, there was a less variety. Of 
the larger were several species of the albitross, and’ 
the fierce and voracious black petrel, the procellurza 
equinocttalts of Linneus: this bird is a more fatal 
enemy to the blue petrel of Amsterdam, the procel- 
laria forstéri, than to the albatross. It eviscerates 
the former, and devours only the heart and liver; 
many were found upon the island in this state. But 
the most beautiful of the feathered tribe was the sil- 
ver bird, or sterna hirundo, the size of a large swallow, 
with a forked tail. 

The blue petrel, about the bigness of a pigeon, and 
the fish caught by angling, constituted the principal 


food of the seal-catchers, the only inhabitants of the 


island: but for these they must have perished. They 
had been here since the month of September, and were 
left with a scanty stock of provisions: they were sup- 


plied with many esculent roots from the Lion and 


Hindostan ; and besides potatoes, the gardeners planted 
around their hut various kinds of vegetables, which 
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may not only prove a seasonable relief to them, but 
also to their successors upon the island. 

The island of St. Paul lay in sight, and to the north- 
ward. It presented no very high ‘land nor conie 
risings. Report says it abounds with fresh water ; 
but there is no good anchorage near it, nor any safe 
or convenient landing-place. The ships’ got under 
way, and on the evening of the 2d of February lost 
sight of both islands. . 

For some time the squadron sailed in high southern 
Jatitudes ; but a favourable breeze springing up, they 
took an oblique course to the north-east, as well to 
get into the Straits of Sunda, as to have the better 
chance of falling in with ships homeward-bound. The 
$un’s vertical heat was moderated by fresh breezes ; 
the tropical birds then made their appearance; and 
several water-spouts, some resembling jets d’eaux, 
others very similar to the blowing of a whale, pre- 
sented themselves to view, and seemed to reach the 
lowered clonds. 

The scurvy now began te affect the crews of both 
ships, notwithstanding the best means taken for the 
preservation of their health. Marinated cabbage, 
called sour crout, was mixed with their food, and a 
beverage administered to them from the essence of 
malt. 

The Lion and Hindostan having spread more than 
usual, the better to accomplish their wishes, now se- 
parated, for the first time since they left England ; 
but the rendezvous, North Island, had been previe 
ously appointed. | 

On the 25th of February, 1793, Java head, the 
‘most westerly point of the island of that name, was 
discovered by the officers of the Lion; and, not long 
after Prince’s Island, which is at the entrance of the 
Straits of Sunda: these Straits are formed by the 
proximity of the south-east part of . the great island 
of Sumatra to that of the north-west of Java. They 
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are interspersed with a number of small isles, rich and 
gay in appearance, 

‘The two great islands, Sumatra and Java, are low, 
and marshy towards the shore, but afterwards rise 
gradually to the interior of the country; affording 
every variety of landscape. In the middie of the 
Strait is a small island, named, from its situation, 
Thwart-the-way ; and two smaller, called appropri- 
ately Cap and Button. These have steep and naked 
sides, but most of the others are level, founded upon 
beds of coral, and covered with trees. 

A white sandy beach encompasses some of the 
smaller islands, which have numerous thickets close 
to the water’s edge; and on the outside are shoals, 
upon which multitudes of little aquatic animals are 
sagaciously busied in constructing calcareous habita- 
tions for their protection. These gradually emerging 
out, and rising above the surface of the water, by the 
adventitious adhesion of floating vegetable matters, 
plastically giving birth to plants and trees, either 
become new islands, or augment those already pro. 


duced by the same means: 


The Lion found the Hindostan at anchor in North 
Island, one of these coralline productions. Near the 
mouth of the Straits she had fallen in with one of the 
East India Company’s ships, returning from China, 
She had brought dispatches from the company’s com- 
missioners at Canton, addressed to the embassador 5 
and after waiting ten days for his excellency at Bata- 
via, were left there for him. 

On receiving this information, both ships immedi- 
ately shaped their course thither, and the passage was 
productive of much pleasure. The sea had scarce an 
undulation; and clusters of coral islands sprang in 
view, Quantities of zoophites were dragged from 
the sea, some of a fleshy, and some of a leathery tex- 
ture. ‘he corals were of vast masses, and of numerous 
species, the madrepora, cellipora, and tubipora; of 
various shapes, flat, round, and branched ; and of the 
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several colours, blue, white, and brown; but none 
red, except the tubularia musica. 

On the 6th of March the ships anchored in Batavia 
road, situated in six degrees ten minutes south latitude, 
and a hundred and six degrees fifty-one minutes east 
longitude; the variation of the compass about half a 
degree to the westward of the Pole. 

The road is very capacious, and has a safe anchor. 
age for shipping, it being protected from any swell 
by a circular range of islands. Several Chinese junks 
were riding at anchor ; and the vast quantity of Dutch 
vessels lying before the city, announced it as their 
chief place of trade, as well as their principal seat of 
government. ; , 

Notwithstanding the embassador’s mission had ex. 
cited great alarms, his excellency first received the 
compliments of the Dutch government on board, and 
was afterwards flattered on shore with distinguished 
honours. 

His excellency explained away their apprehensions 
by assuring them, that the administration of Great 
Britain had offered to the States-General tts mediatorial 
assistance, if necessary, on behalf of their trade. The 
‘council, who had been ignorant of this proffer, ac- 
knowledged their intentions of counteracting the em- 
bassy; and resolved to send immediate instructions 
to Canton, for uniting with, instead of opposing the 
efforts of the embassador; whence it was expected, 
that every other nation trading to China would ulti- 
mately be benefited. . 

The dispatches which his excellency received here 
from the commissioners of the East India company at 
Canton, portended his honourable reception at the 
court of Pekin. ‘The commissioners stated that, 
‘¢ having applied to two of the principal merchants 
to solicit their audience from the fouyen, or governor, 
of Canton, in the absence of the viceroy of the heey 
vince, in order to deliver a letter to him from the 
chairman of the court of directors of the East India 
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company; those merchants readily guessed that, the 
letter related to the embassy, of which the rumour 
had spread among them ; and expressed some degree 
of apprehension, lest the measure might, in its conse- 
quences, affect the trade, property, or personal secu- 
rity, of the native merchants at Canton; but that 
the commissioners assured them that it would rather 
be productive of good than of ill consequences to all 
the trading part of the community; that the motives 
of the embassy were anxiously enquired into, on the 
part of the officers of government, as a preliminary 
step to the audience required by the commissioners, 
who declared that nothing farther was intended than 
to effect a stricter friendship between the courts of 


London and Pekin, and an increase of that inter- 
course, which had been carried on for so many years, 


to the advantage of both nations; that this explana- 
tion was probably satisfactory, as the day for their 
reception was fixed at an earlier period than could | 
have been expected, from the procrastinating and 


superstitious temper of the Chinese ; that a message 


afterwards, however, was sent by the governor 
to learn the rank and situation of the person from 
whom the letter came; and whether he was a servant 
of the king, and held an office under his seal; that in 
answer it was said, that the letter, though not writ- 
ten by an immediate servant of the king, was sent to 
the viceroy with his majesty’s knowledge, to annoumte 
the approach of his embassador to Pekin; that in 
consequence, however, of the letter not having been 
written by an immediate officer of the crown, nor te 
be delivered by persons in its service, but in that only 
of the company, objections arose to the intended form 
of their reception ; but as any contest about ceremony 
might haye been followed by a refusal to receive the 
letter, till an answer could be obtained from Pekin, 
which was a subterfuge which the hoppo or manda- 
rine more immediately connected with Europeans, 
and interested in preventing representations of any 
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kind from reaching Pekin, betrayed a disposition of 
urging to the fouyen, it was determined to deliver the 
letter in any manner that might be prescribed. It 
became necessary, likewise, to communicate its con. 
tenis; and it was with no small trouble and difficulty 
that the Chinese merchants, who were the only inter. 
preters, could be brought to comprehend the parti. 
_ eulars of the letter, and the real object of the embassy. 
The want of a competent linguist, and the necessity 
of encouragement to attain the Chinese language, 
under the obstacles to be encountered in such a pur. 
suit, were, perhaps, never so apparent as on this oc- 
casion; and the [English commissioners could not but 
lament the want of an interpreter of their own nation, 
capable of conceiving and rendering the spirit of the 
letter, and of carrying on with advantage a confer- 
ence both delicate and important. That it ended, 
however, in a promise that the letter should be for- 
warded to the emperor; and the result made known 
to them through the Chinese merchants. That accord- 
ingly, some time afterwards, his imperial majesty’s 
pleasure was published on the subject in an edict, de- 
claring his satisfaction of the embassy; and giving 
orders that pilots should be properly stationed to 
conduct the ships in which the embassador and the 
presents from the King of Great Britain were ex pected, 
into the port of Tien-sing, or any other they might 
think more convenient, or should prefer.” The com- 
missioners added, that ‘* the impression looked for 
from the embassy had already taken place on the of. 
ficers of government at Canton. Lessiuterruption to 
foreign trade, and a more ready attention to the re- 
presentations of the commissioners, were very appa- 
rent; and the hoppo was already said to have in con- 
tempiation to abolish the extravagant’ charges at 
Macao, by which means one of the principal imposi- 
tions on foreigners would be suppressed.” airs 

The Batavian government, on the communicaion 
t 
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of these dispatches, in which they felt themselves in« 
terested, resolved to celebrate the anniversary of the — 
birth of the Prince of Orange, Stadtholder of the 
United Provinces, with additional festivities, and in- 
creased splendour, to which the embassador and his 
suite were invited. A salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired from the Lion the 8th of March, on the occasion, 
and it was on that day his excellency first went on 
shore. | 

The entertainment took place at the house of the 
governor-general, a short distance from town; an 
avenue of trees, bordered by canals, led to the spot. 
On one side, the unexpected exhibition of the humeurs 


of a Flemish fair, arrested the time and attention of 


some of the guests; while, on the other, a drama was 
performing, by several Chinese actors, in a cart or 
pulpitum, said to be the original scene of dramatic 
representation, A grand ball preceded the banquet ; 
and splendid illuminations and artificial fire-works 
were displayed in the garden. Sei 
The city of Batavia, situated amidst swamps and 
stagnated pools, independent of climate, and inatten« 
tion to cleanliness, is, perhaps, one of the most un- 
wholesome places in the universe. The morning sea- 
breeze ushers in noxious vapours, and the meridian 
sun deleterious miasmata. The wan and languid 
appearance. of the people, and the obituary of the 
public hospitals, which recognized nearly a hundred 
thousand deaths within the last twenty years, are 
melancholy proofs of the assertion, and proclaim it, 
with justness, the grave of Kuropeans. ; 
The acknowledged unhealihiness of Batavia, tiots 
withstanding the inducement of a rapid acquisition of 
fortune, discourages Europeans from going thither, 
if, by any possible means, they can remain comfort- 
ably athome. ‘This accounts for the preposterous 
unfitness with which offices and professions are filled. 


_~ and personated. There were two men in the place, 
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originally barbers; the one acted as clergyman, for 
the good of the soul, the other, as physician, for that 
of the body. 

The season which contribufcs most to health, or, 
rather, which arrests or retards the progress of death, 
is from March to November. The sea breeze com. 
mences about ten o’clock in the morning, and re. 
mains till about four in the afternoon. A calm then 
succeeds till about eight, when the land-breeze sets in, 
and, except now and then a few intervening calms, is 
Stationary till day-break ; from which time till about 
ten o’clock, there is scarcely a breath of wind, Du. 
ring the Lion’s stay in Batavia road, the thermome- 
_ ter was from eighty-six to eighty-eight degrees ; but 
in the town it was two degrees higher. ! 

Diseases of the teeth, which prevail in the northern 
parts of Europe, are strangers to the native Java- 
nese, who principally subsist on vegetable food. But 
So capricious is mankind with regard to ¢aste, that 
what would appear disgusting, if not disgraceful, to 
an European, black teeth, is with them considered 
as the standard of beauty. Accordingly, they sedu- 
lously paint their teeth all black, of the deepest hue, 
the two anterior ones in the middle excepted, and 
these they cover with gold leaf.—The operation is 
repeated, as often as is necessary, to keep them in 
that state; and they compare those to monkeys who 
preserve them in their natural colour. ae 
The fortifications of Batavia, which at first view 
seemed to imply great strenght, would not, in Europe, 
be considered as formidable. And it should be ob- 
served, that one of the counsellers of the Indies, who 
had exerted his military talents to guard the settle- 
ment from external attacks, declared that their chief 


dependence was upon the havock which the climate 


and noxious air of the atmosphere were likely to 
_ take upon the enemy’s forces. 

The troops on the establishment were twelve hun- 
dred Europeans, of whom cleven hundred were infan- 
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try, the rest artillery.—There were, besides, three. 
hundred volunteers of the town, not disciplined, 
formed into two companies. The irregulars cor- 
sisted of enrolled natives of Java, who were never 
embodied, and of Chinese; in all very numerous. 
Add to this, every person who becomes a settler at 
Batavia, is compelled to take up arms in its defence. 
The castle is constructed of coral rock, and the 


town wall, partly, of dense lava from the mountains 


in the centre of the island, not unlike that of Ve- 
suvius. Thereis no stone of any sort discovered 
for miles behind the city of Java.—The marble and 
granite, used here in various edifices, are conveyed 


thither from China in vessels called junks. These 


sail from the ports of the provinces of Canton and 


Fokien, and are mostly laden with tea, silks, and 
- porcelain. | 
-. The Dutch settlers in this place, acquiring wealth 


and influence under the company, neglect their for- 
mer habits of industry and temperance, and too 
often sacrifice health, and sometimes life, to indolence 
and voluptuousness. Convivial pleasures, in par- 
ticular, are carried to excess.—In many respectable 
houses, fish and flesh are served with tea and coffee 
for breakfast ; very soon after this, gin, claret, Ma- 
deira, Dutch small beer, and [English porter, are 
placedin the portico of the great hall; and pipes 
and-tobacco served to every guest, with a brass jar to 
receive the phlegm. In this they are busied, with 
little interruption, till near the hour of dinner, which 
is one o’clock. 

Just before dinner each guest is served with a 
bumper of Madeira wine, as a whetter or bracer: 


two men slaves attend for this purpose. Afterwards 


enter three female slaves; one holds a silver jar con- 
taining rose or common water to wash with—a se+ 
cond an empty silver bason, with a cover to receive 
the water after having used it; and the third has 
towels to wipe the hands with.—Other female slaves 
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wait at table, which is covered with a variety of 
dishes ; but with stomachs so cloyed, little is received 
into them except liqueurs. A band of music, all 
slaves, play at a small distance, during the repast. 
Coffee immediately succeeds dinner, and soon after 
they retire to bed, consisting only of a mattrass, 
bolster, pillow, and a chintz counterpane, but no 
sheets ; and the night dress, consisting of a muslin 
cap, anda long loose gown, is put on. If he bea 
bachelor, a female slave attends to fan him during his 
sleep. About six they rise and dress; drink tea; 
take an airing in their carriage, and form partics to 
spend the evening, 

The morning meetings are seldom attended by the 
ladies. Most of these are descended from Dutch set- 
tlers, and their education has by no means been ne- 
glected. The features and contour of their faces are 
European; but their complexion and character Ja- 
vanese. The tint of the rose is an alien to the cheek, 
while pale langour besets the countenance —When 
at home they are clothed, like their slaves, in a red 
checkered gown, of cotton, descending to the ancles, 
with long wide sleeves.—The colour of their hair is 
mostly black ; worn in plaits or tresses, fastened with 
a silver bodkin on the top of the head, like the pea- 
sants of Switzerland ; they wear no head.dress ; and 
their hair is occasionally polished with the oil of the 
cocoa-nut, and decorated with chaplets of flowers. 

When abroad on morning visits, out on airings 
- in their carriages, or engaged in parties on evenings, 
they dress splendidly in gold and silver spangled mus- 
Jin robes, with their hair, unpowdered, adorned with 
a profusion of jewels. They are not solicitous to 
mould the shape, from fancied elegance, at the exe 
pence of ease; neither are they guided by any stand. 
_ard of fashion. Oe oe 

Every native lady takes abroad with her a female 
slave, handsomely dressed; who, on her mistress be- 
ing seated, sits before her on the floor, holding in 

To 
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her hand a gold or silver box, containing a pungent 
masticatory. It is compounded of areca nut, car- 
damom seeds, pepper, tobacco, and slacked lime, 
rolled within a betel leaf, andis in general used among 
the ladies. 

If, when at public assemblies, the ladies feel 
themselves incommoded by heat, whether occasioned 
by their dress or nor, they withdraw, and change 
their costly robes for a loose attire.—The younger 
gentlemen follow the example, and substitute white 
jackets, often with diamond buttons, for their heavy 
formal vestments: and the elders of the council quit 
their periwigs and put on nightcaps. 

The members of this government, but on these oc- 
casions, have always combined their personal grati- 
fication with the eastern policy of striking vulgar 
minds with reverential awe, by assuming external and _ 
exclusive distinctions. They, alone, for instance, 
are privileged to wear «abroad, crimson velvet; to 
them only, one of the city gates is opened ;—their ~ 
carriages have distinguishing heraldic ornaments ; and 
others, meeting them, must stop and pay them ho- 
mage. ‘They certainly do succeed in maintaining ab- 
solute power, not only over the descendants of the 
aborigines of the country, but likewise over the 
slaves imported into, it, and the Chinese attracted 
thither in the hope of gain. 

The native Javanese were formerly go verned by as 
many petty kings as there were large towns; but 
their number has been diminished. At present, the 
Sultan of Mataram rules to the east, the King of 
Bantam to the west, while nearly the whole coast and 
effective power are in the hands of Holland. ‘These 
people are represented fierce, proud, and barbarous ; 
very remote from civilization. No attempt however 
is made to enslave their persons; and they find the 
Dutch government less tyrannic than that of others 
who share some portion of the sovereignty of the 
island with them. ‘Those other sovereigns are the 
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descendants of foreigners who brought the Maho. 
metan ‘religion with them to Java; but there are a 
few mountaineers excepted, who have maintained their 
independence and their faith, and with other articles 
the transmigration of souls. 

Those Mahometan princes, being all despots, do 
not rule in the hearts of their subjects. According 
to Dutch accounts, the tyrannic sway of the empe- 
ror is supported by prodigious armies throughout his 
territories, and by a very considerable female guard 
about his person. These heroines are trained to a 
domestic, as well as to a military life, among whom 
many, from mental accomplishments, are the com- 
panions as well as attendaats of his imperial majesty. 
If the same accounts be correct, that the number of 
female births of Java surpasses that of the males, 
the singular institution above mentioned may have 
originated from the facility of obtaining recruits, 

The island of Celebes, to the eastward of Borneo, 
and some other eastern islands, supply Java with 
slaves; and though a change of master may not have 
generally aggravated their condition. yet some among 
them, who, before they were made captives, lived in 
a state of independence, have been known to take 
offence on the slightest océasions, and to avenge 
themselves by assassination. Under this apprehen. 
sion it is, that female slaves are preferred in Batavia, 
for every use to which they can be applied, and their 
number, of course, exceeds that of the males.—The 
methed of wreaking their revenge is this: In order 
to possess themselves of artificial courage, they swal- 
low a more than ordinary dose of opium, which soon 
_ renders them frantic and desperate. In this state, 
they not only stab the objects of their hatred, but, 
-intheir phrenzy, sally forth and assail, in the same 
manner, every person they meet, till self-preserva~ 
‘tion renders it a duty to destroy them. Indeed, such 
is the moral turpitude of mankind, that instances are 
not more frequent among the slaves, than among the 


* 
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free natives of the country, who, without prudence 
to guide them in the ordinary affairs of life, or forti- 
tude to bear them up against its common accidents— 
from the anguish of losing their friends, or their mo- 
ney or property, madly adopt the same remedy, and 
produce the like dreadful effects. ; 

- The Chinese, too, are fondly attached to gaming 
as well as opium; but by instilling inte their minds 
cautious principles, the same latent disposition in 
them is curbed, and they have been deterred from 
lapsing into similar excesses.—However they may be 
disposed, they are more capable of forming designs 
against the government. ‘They are said to be now as 
numerous as they were in 1740, when they joined 
ina revolt against the Kuropeans, under the command 
of a pretended descendant of the Emperor of China ; 
but they were repulsed and disarmed. ‘The alarm, 
notwithstanding, was so great that, under orders of 
the Dutch, twenty thousand Chinese, men, women, 
and children, were massacred, and their effects seized. 
The directors of the company in Holland execrated the 
horrid deed, They feared the Emperor of China’s 
indignation ; and apologizing on the ground of neces. 
sity, were agreeably surprised when he returned 
them the following answer; that ‘¢ he was little 
solicitous for the fate of unworthy subjects, who, 
in the pursuit of lucre, had quitted their country, 


and abandoned the tombs of their ancestors.” 


_ 


‘’ 


They appear, however, to have the highest vene. 
ration for such of their ancestors as have paid the 
debt of nature, <A cemetery is appropriated for 
their remains, and they spare no expence in erecting 
monuments to their memory.—The head of every fa- 
mily, not a pauper, has a separate vault; and whea 
a Chinese of respectability dies, the melancholy event 
is announced to the surviving relatives. The body 
of the deceased is washed and perfumed; and after 
putting on its best apparel, it is seated in a chair, 
before which the wives, children, and relations, prose 


*. 
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trate themselves, and weep bitterly. <A table, spread 
with fruit and various dishes, with a desert, is laid be. 
fore the corpse, and wax figures placed on each side, 
as its attendants.—-On the third day the corpse is 
put into a coffin, and placed in one of the best apart. 
ments, hung round, on this occasion, with white linen, 
the colour of their mourning. An altar is raised in 
the middle of the room; they place the portrait af 
the deceased upon it, and burn incense nearit. The 
sons, dressed in coarse white linen, stand near the 
coffin, and manifest every token of sorrow, while 
the mother and female relatives are heard to bewail 
behind a curtain, | 

On the day of interment the whole family assembles, 
and the corpse is conveyed to the grave with great 
pomp and solemnity. In the first procession are pere 
sons bearing images of men and women, relatives of the 
family ; images of various animals; and wax tapers 
and incensories. Next follow the priests, accompa. 
nied with instruments of music; and then the corpse, 
borne upon a bier, attended by the sons of the dee 
ceased, clothed in white, and inclining upon crutches, — 
as if unable, from sorrow, to support themselves 
erect. The female relatives are carried in chairs, en- 
circled with white silk to conceal them from view ; 
but their lamentations are uttered aloud; and other 
women, trained to mimic sorrow when the heart’s 
not sad, are hired to howl, shriek, and groan, as is 
the custom in some parts of Europe. 

The Chinese, from their industry and ingenuity, 
have rendered themselves indispensably necessary to 
the Dutch, who acknowledge the settlement could 
scarcely subsist without them. Their residence, at. 
Batavia, is in the suburbs ; their houses are low, 
built mostly of wood, crammed with people. Every 
sort of mechanical employment is done by them ; 1 
town, also, they become clerks, agents, or hucksters, 
and in the country, farmers, particularly in the 
eultivation of the sugar-cane. 
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The shops at Batavia, resembling those of brokers 
dealing in second-hand articles, were thinly sup- 
plied with British merchandize, very unlike those at 
Rio de Janeiro; a plain proof that the interior in- 
habitants of Java are cither unable or not willing 
to purchase costly manufactures. But there are spa- 
cious magazines for depositing the rich products of 
the Molucca or spice islands, exported hence to all 
parts of the world; besides sugar, pepper, coffee, and 
arrack, the produce of the place. 

The Dutch company, from an inordinate thirst for 
gain, suggested the idea of monopolizing the whole 
of the spice trade to themselves. To effect this, as 
well as to prevent the markets from being overstocked, . 

if reports are to be credited, they employed and esta. 

Dlished a set of men under the appellation of extir- 
pators, whose sole business was to eruncate, in what- 
ever places they could penetrate, a few spots except. 
ed, every tree which bears those valuable produc. 
tions ; hoping thus to secure to themselves the exclu. 
sive sale and property of these articles. These ex. 
tirpators had torn up and destroyed the nutmeg.-tree 
at all the Moluccas, Banda excepted; at which last 
place, a subsequent volcanic eruption had nearly 
compleated what they had left unfinished, by bury- 
ing, in its ashes, or otherwise materially injuring, 
every vegetable production of that island. 

The medical garden at Batavia is now well 
stocked with the various spice-trees, and the dele. 
gates are become more liberal in their ideas. A nute 
meg plant, and a nut, in a state supposed capable of 
germination, were presented toa genleman in, the 
embassy, who intended them for his majesty’s bota- 
tic garden at Kew, but an untoward accident in the 
passage frustrated the design. The nutmeg tree is a 
beautiful vegetable ; its fruit, when fresh, is nearly 


| the size of a common nectarine. Between the shell 


and the outward rind is a reticulated membrane, or 
partitioned skin, which, when dried, is the mace; the 
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fititmeg, soft in its original state, is the kernel withisi 
the shell. There is also a clove-trse in this garden: . 
The germ of its fruit, with the flower cup which con« 
tains it, is the clove. ‘The cinnamon-tree is knows 
by the three nerves, which uniformly divide the inner 
Surface of its oval leaf, as well as by the fragrance; 
which is diffused from brusing any of its leaves oy 
branches, corresponding to the odour of its bark.» Tho 
camphor-tree is also here; so is the pepper, which grows 
in clusters, like the grape, but of a much smaller size. 
The betel is 2 species of the pepper plant, the leaf of 
which is chewed by most of the southern Asiatics ; 
and serves for the inclosing of a few bits or slices of 
the areca, thence erroneously called the betal nur, 
resembling in form and taste, but smaller when dry, 
the common nutmeg. The areca nut-tree is the 
smallest tribe of palm-trees, but next in beauty to the 
mountain cabbage-tree in the West Indies, 

A tree was said to be growing in the territories of 
one of the princes of Java, so venomous and de« 
structive as to poison persons by its exhalations af 
‘some miles distance. “This was the supposed Upas, 
of which the above account was given by Foersch. 
But it was nothing but a bold attempt to impose 
on the credulity of the public. HKiquiries were made 
concerning it, and no such tree is knewn to exist in 
the island. Ina dissertation written expressly by a 
Dutchman, the story is refuted. An opinion, hoy - 
ever, prevails at Batavia, that there isin that coun- 
try a vegetable poison so subtile, that being rubbed 
upon the daggers of the Javanese, it renders a wound 
incurable. Indeed, Dr, Gillan was informed by on« 
of the keepers of the garden, that there was in tha: 
collection a tree which distilled a poisonous juice ; 
but the knowledge of this was kept secret, lest, by 
being communicated to the Javanese, they shoud 
turn it to an improper use. | 

The whole country is richly stored with the choices! 
fruits, which, like all places within the tropics, ave 
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gathered throughout the whole year. ‘The mangos- 
teen, about the size of a nonpareil, accounted the 
most delicious of all, was ripe in March. Its rind, 
thick and firm, of a dark colour, contains from five 
to seven seeds, of which the pulp that covers them 
is the only part eaten. It has adelicate subacid taste, 
differing a little from, but far preferable to the same 
kind of pulpy substance which incloses the sotr-sop 
in the West Indies. Pine-apples are planted in large 
fields, carried to market in carts like turnips, and 
sold for less than a penny a piece. Sugar fetched 
only five pence a pound; and provisions of all sorts 
were exceedingly cheap. Rice, though uncommonly 
scarce when the Lion was at Batavia, sold for less than. 
a penny a pound. di, : 

Notwithstanding the number of noxious animals 
which always abound in low, warm, marshy coun- 
tries, few accidents were known to happen in this 
part. The dacerta, iguana or guana, aharmiess land 
animal, is exteriorly formed like the lacerta croco- 
dilus, or crocodile; a most voracious animal which 
frequents the rivers and canals of this country. From 
being an object of fear, it has become an object of 
veneration ; and to this day offerings are made to it 
as to.a deity. 

The districts round Batavia, subject to the Dutch, 
are supposed to comprise fifty thousand families, enu- 
merating in all three hundred thousand persons. The 
city of Batavia and suburbs contain eight thousand 
houses. ‘Those belonging to the Dutch are clean and 
spacious, and built suitably to the climate. Both 
windows and doors are wide and lofty, and the ground. 
floors are laid with marble. Many of the houses 
were uninhabited, which with other circumstances in- 


- dicated a declension of their commerce. ‘The come 


pany’s vessels were lying in the road without men to 
navigate, or cargoes to fill them. They had no ships 
of war to protect their commerce ; and even pirates 


came to the harbour’s mouth, and attacked and care 
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ried off their vessels. They were, besides, threatened 
with an invasion from the isle of France, at a time 
when they knew the place was not in a proper con. 
dition for defence, half the troops destined for this 
purpose being ill in the hospitals ; and, lastly, com. 
missioners were expected from Holland for the reform 
of abuses ; whose presence was as much deprecated 
as that of an enemy. 3 
_ Notwithstanding these gloomy prospects, the em- 
bassador and his suite were treated with every mark 
of attention and respect. His excellency being in. 
disposed, was pressed to remove from town to a 
healthy spot amidst the monntains; but he waved the 
invitation, and left Batavia on. the seventeenth of 
March, in order to proceed to the Straits of Banca. 

In the passage from Batavia, the Lion touched 
upon a small, unnoticed, sunken rock, whose apex 
was three. fathoms under water, but around its base 
Were six or seven. This circumstance pointed out the 
hecessity of such a tender as the Jackall; and as, by 
the dispatches which the embassador received at Ba 
tavia, the company’s commissioners at Canton had 
been disappointed in their intentions of sending two 
small vessels to precede the Lion and Hindostan; in 
- order to sound the depth of water in unknown or 
suspected places, his excellency sent back to Batavia, 
and purchased one which the service required, and 
called her, out of respect to his royal highness, the 
Duke of Clarence. 

After this they steered towards the opening which 
leads to the Straits of Banca, The western side of 
these Straits is formed by the eastern side of theisland 
of Sumatra, whose southern extremity forms the 
northern side of the Straits of Sunda. North Island, 
the rendezvous fixed, in case of separation, is situa. 
ted nearly in the angle made by those Straits above. 
mentioned, having at the same time a view of the 
Straits of Banca; and the Lion had not long returned 
to this spot, ere the Jackall came in sight. She had . 
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unfortunately arrived, both at Madeira asd St, 
Jago, afew days at each place after the Lion had 
quitted them. She had experienced many hardships 
in the passage; but was soon ready to proceed to 
sea. 

The monsoon being adverse, and many of the sea- 
men sickly, theships kept moving about the coasts of 
Java and Sumatra, to discover the coolest and healthi- 
est spots. During this period observations were 
taken, in order to ascertain the accuracy of former 
charts of the northern entrance into the Straits of 
Sunda, from which the latitude and longitude of the 
following places were determined : 


South Latitude. East Longitude, 


Pulo Salier 5° 50’ 30” 105° 56’ 30’ 
Nicholas Point 5 50 40 105 54 30 
Java Head 6 47 104 50 36 
The three Sisters 5 42 105 41 36 
Thwart.the-way 5 55 105 43 

North Island 5 38 105 43 30 
Angeree Point 6 2 105 47 30 
Cap 5 58 30 105 48 30 
Button 5 49 105 48 30 


There were two caverns discovered in Cap islaid, 
which ran horizontally in the side of a rock. Jn 
these were many of those vird’s nests so much va- 
lued and sought after by Chinese epicures, They are 
built by the small grey swaltow, of which great num. 
bers were seen flying about. These nests not only 
adhere to each other, but likewise to the sides of the 
cavern, in almost uninterrupted rows. They are come. 
posed of fine filaments, united by a tenacious matter; 
and are not unlike those gelatinous animal substances 
seen floating upen every coast. The swallows feed 
on insects, and their nests, which occupy them two 
months to build, are prepared from the choicest rem 
nants of their food. ‘They lay only.a couple of eggs, 
which are hatched in about fifteen days: and the 
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proper time for taking the nests is when the young 
enes are fledged. | 

These nests, not known at the southern extremity 
of Sumatra, form an object of trade with the Java« 
nese, who go regularly three times a year to take 
them ; but it isa very perilous enterprize. The na» 
tives of this part, as well as at most of the islands in 
the Chinese seas, are distinguished by the name of 

Malays; remarkable for vindictiveness, indolence, 
and indocility. They are low in stature; have broad 
faces, wide mouths, brown complexion, and long 
black hair. | Though half naked, for their dress exe 
tends no lower than their waist, they never go abroad 
without being armed witha criss or dagger, with its 
point imbued in a poisonous juice. 

An artificer belonging to. the embassy, who went 
on shore here with a small bundle of linen te wash, 
was murdered by some of the Malays. Many of the 
southern parts of Sumatra are subjet to the king of 
Bantam, to whom it was determined the murder. 
should be made known. ‘This was done through the 
Dutch chief; and some time after intelligence was re. 
ceived, that his Bantamese Majesty had discovered 
one of the men, and had caused him to be executed. 

The squadron weighed from North Island, and 
proceeded to Nicholas Bay; an easterly course from 
which leads to Bantam, formerly a-place of great: 
trade, and the principal eastern rendezvous of ship- 
ping from Europe. But after the Dutch had con- 
quered the neighbouring province of Jacatra, and 
built Batavia; amd that the English removed to Hin- 
dostan and China, commerce took a new course, and: 
Bantam soon sunk into insignifieance: The power 
of its sovereign declined with the loss of its. trade. 

_ When at war with other princes. of Java, he solicited 

the assistance of the Dutch, since which period he 

‘became, as it were, their captive. Thepalace he 

resides in, is within a fort garrisoned by Batavian 

tseops. ‘The commander does not receive his orders 
uz 
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from the King of Bantam, but from a Dutch chief or 
governor, who resides im another fort adjoining the 
down, nearer the sca-side. — 

Contiguous to Nicholas Bay was a convenient rivu-~ 

let for watering ; and at a short distance from the 
shore a village, where buffaloes, poultry, fruit, and 
various esculent vegetables, were cheap and abundant, 
Fresh provisions were served daily to the Lion’s 
crew. Here, as well as at Angeree Point, many of 
the convalescents were sent on shore for air and ex- 
ercise. Indigo was manufactured at this place from 
a leaf which grows in the neighbourhood. 
. Two ships, which arrived from China, brought a 
confirmation of the former favourabie accounts. 
Soon after, the wind began to shift, and the Lion 
got under way ; but from very light breezes little ad- 
vance was made, and the anchors were often Iet go 
to prevent the ships from being driven back. On the 
26th of April the current changed its direction ‘to the 
E.S. E., and the next day N.¥. halfa mile. While the 
sdeidzon was at anchor within three miles of two 
islands, called the Brothers, their latitude, by obser. 
vation, was found to be five degrees eight minutes 
south, and longitude one hundred and six degrees four 
minutes east. Whales were discovered about this place 
forthe first time since they had left the island of Am. 
sterdam, 

On the 28th of April, the hills on Banca island 
‘were seen; and on the 30th the ships came to anchor 
close to its western shore, near the three Nanka isles. 
‘Lhe island of Banca is celcbrious throughout Asia for 
its tin mines, the annual profit of which, to the Dutch 
Company, is estimated ata hundred and ‘ifty thousand 
pounds. 

The ships left the Nanka isles on the 4th of May, 
and on the 10th crossed’ the line, in tongitude oné 
hundred and five degrees forty-eight minvites east. 
A curfent was discovered here which set EF, 'N. KE. 
twenty-seyen miles in the twenty-four hours. 

Pulo Lingen, no inconsiderable island, is crossed 
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by the equinoctial line. It has a mountain in its cene 
tre, terminating im a fork, like that of Parnassus, and 
called by seamen asses’ ears. In this passage new ise 
_ lands.constantly sprang in view, displaying a variety 
of shape, size, and colour; some solitary, others in 
clusters; some with tall trees growing, others mere 
barren rocks, tenanted by innumerable birds. T'he 
weather was often squaily with rain, and thunder and 
lightning were not unfrequent. The thermometer in 
the shade was from eighty-four to ninety degrees, the 
heat suffocating and. intolerable. The sea was very 
Shallow, its depth seldom exceeding eight fathoms, and 
the squadron was often compelled to come to anchor. 
Several seamen were attacked with dysentery, which 
rendered it desirable to remove them on shore, in or- 
der to stop its contagious influence. 

On the 17th of May the squadron anchored in a 
Spacious bay, on the eastern side of the island of Pulo’ 
Coadore, at the entrance of its southern extremity, 
Four small islands form this bay, the principal of 
which, in shape of a halfmoon, with a ridge of peaked 
hills, is about twelve miles long, and three broad. By 
a meridional observation its latitude is eight degrees 
forty minutes north, and its longitude a hundred and 
five dogrees fifty-five minutes east. A nest of turtles 
was found here upon the beach, containing several 
young ones, just hatched. ‘Their size was about an 
inch and a half, and their weight only a few ounces. 
Something resembling a placenta was observed to ad» 
here to their bellies. : 

The English were dispossessed of their settlement. 
on Condore, in the beginning of the preseut century, 
by some Malay soldiers then in their pay, who mur. 
dered most of them in resentment, for, probably, 
imaginary ill usage. A very small number had the 
good fortune to escape-from the island, in which ne 
Kuropean has since resided. Close to a sandy beach, 
at the bottom of the bay, was a village, to which a 
party being detached, armed, they were met by some 
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of the inhabitants, who welcomed them on shore, and 
escorted them to the residence of the chief: it was a 
neat bamboo cabin; the floor, elevated a few feet 
above the ground, was covered with mats. In one 
apartment was an altar dressed out with images; and 
the partitions had pendant figures of miohstrous dei- 
ties. A few spears stood against the wall, as did also 
some match-locks and a swivel gun. sue dress was 
principally of blue cotton, worn loosely about the 
body; their faces were flat, and their eyes small. 
Their oral language was different’ from the Chinese, 
But the written one was composed of the same cha; 
. racters. 

' An offer was made to them to purchase provisions, 
and the specified quantity were promise¢ to be ready 
the next day; when, if the weather dad pega it had 
been intended to land the invalids. ' Messengers be- 
ing, accordingly, sent on shore, with iy tie to pay 
for them, were astonished to find the village abane 
doned. The inhabitants had left open their houses, 
and none of the effects had been removed. In the 
chief’s cabin was found a paper, written in/the Chi. 
nese language, of which the following is the literal 
translation ; that ** the people of the island were few 
in number, and ‘very poor, yet honest, and incapable 
of doing mischief; but felt much terfor at the arrival 
of such great ships, and powerful persous ; especially 
as not being able to satisfy their wants in regard to 
the quantity of cattle, and other provisions, of which 
the poor inhabitants of Pulo Condore had’ scarcely 
any to supply, and consequently could not give the 
expected satisfaction. They, therefore, through dread 
and apprehension, résolved to fleé, to preserve their 
lives. ‘That they supplicate the great people to have 
pity on them; that they left all they had behind them, 
and only requested that their cabins might not be 
burnt; and concluded by ‘prostrating themselves to 
the creat people a hundred times.”? 

Tt is probable that the writer of this letter had re. 
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eeived some unfair treatment from former ieee 
and it was resolved they should have no cause to en. 
tertain the same unfavorable idea of all who came to 
visit them. ‘There is mo doubt but that they were as 
much surprised, on their return, to find their houses 
undemolished, as their visitors had been to sce them 
all deserted. Not an article had been removed ; and 
a small present, such as was imagined would be ait. 
cepiable to the chief, was left for him j in the principal 
dwelling, witha Chines letter, purporting that, ** the 
ships and people were English, who calle | merely for 
refreshment, and on fair eae of purchase, without 
any ill intention ; being a civilized nation, endowed 
with principles of humanity, which did not allow 
them to plunder or injure others, who happened to 
Be weaker and fewer than themselves.” 

This letter, however, was not likely to fall into 
their hands while the ships remained in the bay. ‘Their 
apprehensions could only subside by removing the 
exciting cause; and as it was a matter of riper aee 
to get thet iny alids comfortably provided for on shore, 
the signal was made to weigh anchor, and on the even. 
ing of the 18th of May ae squadron quitted this 
place, and shaped their course to the northward, 


CHAP. VII. 


Cochin-Ching. Passage to the Ladr one Islands, 
near Macao : ; and dienes to Chu-san. Tr ansace 
tions and Obser vations there. 


The state of health of the Lion’s crew Iycame daily 
more alarming, and the necessity for removing them 
on shore more urgent. Besides the dysentery, several 
were afflicted with'discases of the liver; others with 
sudden and violent spasms, and the sultriness of the 
e weather often produced deliquium, From reports of 
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former voyagers Turon Bay, in Cochin-China, pro. 
mised the advantages of good anchorage for the ships, | 
and a dry air and fresh provisions for the men; and 
towards this place the squadron bent their course. 

In the evening they came in sight of the southern: 
extremity of what may be called the Chinese conti. 
nent. ‘Ihis part is divided into three small kingdoms, 
or territories, called Cambodia, Tsiompa, aud Cochin. 
china, History states it to have formed, auciendy, a 
pert of the Chinese empire; but the Chinese gover. - 
nor of the southern peninsula, containing ‘Tung-quin 
to the northward, and Cambodia and Pompe. to the 
southward of Come ye seized an opportunity, 
aud crected the standard of independence at the time 
of the Mogul invasion of China, from Tartary. He 
and his posterity had residence m Tung-quin. In 
the course of time, the Tung-quinese governor, fol- 
Jowing the example of the ancestor of his sovereign, 

also erected his government into a kingdom. Both, . 
however, acknowledged a nominal vassalage to the 
Chinese empire ; and did occasional homage at the 
court of Pekin. ‘This connection with China, though 
slender, was considered by the embassy as worthy of 
attention. 

No part of Cambodia came within view of the 
squadron; but Tsiompa was discovered on the 19th 

of May, as was 'l'yger Island near it; and the next 
day two other islands, Pulo Cambir ae Terre, and 
Pulo Cecir de Mer. After this, in latitude twelve 
degrees fifty minutes north, Cape Varella came in 
sight, on the summit of which is a high rock resembling 
a tower. ‘To the northward of this rock, in latitude 
thirteen degrees fifty-two minutes north, isa bay cal. 
led Quin-nong, or Chin-chin, often resorted to by the 
country vessels. 
~ Pujo Canton, named also Pulo Ratan, whose extre- 
mities being high and its middle low, give it the ap- 
earance of two islands, wag descried on the 22d of 
May. The squadron was now abreast of the king- 
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dom of Cochin-china, and their passage between its 
shores and a multitudinous range of rocks and islets, 
called the Paracels, lying Barth and south for almost 
four hundred miles. The danger of being driven 
against these, by currents, was not less to be attended 
to than lint are called, in those seas, typhoons, in 
the Atlantic hurricanes; being beth alike as to the 
violence and sudden shifts of the wind. Some pres 
ternatural appearances in the atmosphere indicated 
the approach of one, on the 23d of May; but they. 
soon after disappeared : and the weather, next morn- 
ing, being fine and clear, shewed an opening in the 
land, at some distance, supposed to be Turon bay. 

_ A great number of canoes were fishing between the 
squadron and the land, and several were hailed to 
come alongside; but being frightened at the sight of 
strange vessels, they made towards shore with all POS« 
sible speed. Gne-canve was overtaken by the ilin. 
dostan’s boat, and the skipper, under great terror, 
taken on board as pilot. His mind was soothed, and 
his alarms dispersed by attention and presents; and 
he conducted the Hindostan into Turon bay; but, 
‘before she came to, sudden squalls of wind, accom. 
panied with thunder and lightning, drove all the ships 
again to sea, and they cou id not rotate to anchor be- 
fore the 26th of May, when the Lion moored in seyen 
fathoms water. ‘The channel into the bay is round 
the north-east end of a peninsula, called by the squad. 
rou, from its resemblance to, Gibraltar: having a lump 
of an island to the north, Ships may approach the 
coast with safety, as the water shoals gradually from 
twenty to seven fathoms. 

The first object attended to, was to find a salutary 
and convenient spot for the sick and invalids, Gib- 
taltar hill, near the Lion’s berth, was fixed on; and 
as soon as tents were pitched they were all taken on 
shore. A dispatch was preparing to be sent to the 
town of Turon, to announce the arrival of the ships, 
and the cayse of their detention; but an alarm had 
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already been excited, for the Lion had no sooner an 


chored than an officer came on board, in order to be 
informed of the reasous for the squadron’s appearance, 
considered by them hostilely, not having ever seer 
ships of such magnitude and warlike construction. 

Besides the usual squadron, another vessel from 
Macao, under Genoese colours, followed them into 
the bay, so that the whole had an inimical aspeet. 
The latter idea was entertained from a circumstance 
explained by the master of the brig from Macao. he 
said that Turon, and a considerable part of the king. 
dom of Cochia-china, were at that time under the 
dominion of a young prince, the nephew of an usurper, 
whose antagonist, a descendant. of the former sove- 
reigns of the country, still retaimed some parts of the 
southern provinces of the kingdom; and that he was 
in daily expectation of such succours from the court 
of France, as might enable him to re-conquer the ter- 
ritories of his ancestors. . Muropean missionaries had 
been treated by his family with kindness, and. their 
religion tolerated. ‘The principal of those missionaries, 
dignified by the pope with the title of bishop, was 
afterwards sent, by his Cochin-chinese majesty, em- 
bassador to the court of France: whither he escorted 
the young prince, for whom such an uncommon de. - 
gree of interest was taken, that effectual succours 
‘were promised for the re-establishment of his house. 
Measures were actually preparing in France for this 
purpose, when the revolution which happened deprived 
the unfortunate monarch of the power of affording as- 
sistance. These hopes, however, were often repeated 5 
and the squadron now in the bay was supposed to be 
come with hostile intentions. 

A communication soon took place between the of- 
ficer and interpreters, by means of the written cha- 
racters of the Chinese language. The pacific dispo- 
sition of the squadron being declared, and its ultimate 
object explained, an immediate supply of provi- 
sions was requested. The governing magistrate af 
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the piace, tn the interim, had written for instructions 
to the capital; and till he received an answer very 
little could be procured either from boats or at mar. 
ket; and the few articles purchased were paid for at 
exorbitant prices. : 

But in three or four days a person of rank arrived 
at Tereu, who complimented the embassador on the 
part of his master. He came in a large decked gal. 
ivy, with numeteus rowers. There was a state cabin 
upon the middle of the deck, neatly painted ; the 
head and stern were ornamented with streamers of 
various colours: and the sides of the state cabin were 
encircled with spears, and various ensigns of autho. 
rity. The officer, attended by a Chinese interpreter, 
was dressed in elegant silk robes; and his manners 
were polished and refined. Nine boats followed his 
galley, full of various kinds of provisions, as pre. 
sents, from the chief, for the sailors and passengers; 
and from that moment the markets were abundantly 
Supplied, and the articles sold at reasonable rates, 
‘Fhe governor of the district also came on board, and 
paid a visit of respect. He invited the embassador 
and suite to an entertainment on shore, and proposed 
to keep an open table for their constant reception. 
‘The most marked attention was henceforward mani- 
- fested, and no effort spared to cultivate the friendship - 
and good wishes ef the squadron, 

Proposals were made for the purchase of arms and 
ammunition ; and it was perceptible that no consider. 
ation would have been spared to have derived assist. 
ance in behalf of the prince then reigning at Turon, 
as well as at the capital and northern parts of the 
Kingdom. His situation was very insecure : the pro- 
vince ef Donai, or southern part of Cochin-china, 
had reverted to the antient family of its sovereigns ; 
and Quin-nong, the middle province, was possessed 
by the usurper of the whole. His younger brother, 
entrusted with the care of his conquests in the north, 
availing himself of this confidence, invaded Tung.quin, 
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the neighbouring kingdom, with success.; atid ther 
declared himself sovereign, as well ‘of Tung-quin as 
of Cochin-china. He also intended to have wrested 
from his brother what he still possessed of that king- 
dom, and likewise such other parts as had been res 
covered by the lawful sovereign. But this bold, en- 


_ terprising usurper, well versed in the art of war, died 
in September, 1792, in the midst of his successes. His 


eldest son, who was illegitimate, was left in the go- 
vernment of Tung-quiit. The youngest, his legiti- 


mate offspring, by a lung-quinese princess, being at 


Turon when his father died, instantly took upon him- 
self the reins of government, as heir at law to his 
father ; while his elder, but illegitimate brother, kept 
possession of Tung-quin, and arrogated aright to the 
whole of his father’s conquest. ; nel 

During this state of civil warfare, which lad lasted 
twenty years, great numbers had fallen on both sides. 
The country was so much depopulated and exhausted, 
and the balance of parties so nearly equipoised, that 
no enterprise of moment was undertaken, though both 
were devising and preparing ‘new projects for each 
other’s overthrow. But had these evils not existed, 
the embassador did not imagine it would have been 
proper to present his credentials, much less to treat 
on.any kind of business, till he should have delivered 
thase addressed to the Emperor of China, His excels 
lency confined himself to a reciprocation of compli- 
ments and respect, and to a return of presents which 
had so seasonably been sent to the squadron. But 
even this kind of intercourse did not exist without 
visible marks of mutual distrust and close observation. 

The bay of Turon, called by the natives Han-san, 
as well as the town, might, with more propriety, be 
styled a harbour. It is very capacious, has good 
holding ground ; and ships may anchor securely from 
every wind. ‘The sea-breeze commences about three 
or four in the morning, and continues about twelve 
hours; to this succecds the Jand-breeze, which lasts 


' 
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nearly as long; and is not contaminated by passing 
over Swamps or marshes. In common weather, ships 
.may be so placed as to take advantage of both: the 
sea is smooth throughout the harbour, and there iva 
convenient place for ships to be hove down or ree 
fitted. | | 
,, Phe harbour is plentifally supplied with fish: the 
fisherman is sometimes attended by his wife and child. 
ren in the boat, in whieh a circular roof serves them 
for shelter, in lieu of a flat deck. Broad pieces of 
gourd or calabash are attached to the children’s necks 
_to buoy them up, in case they should fall cverboard. 
AS often as the fishermen return on shure, they erect 
altars to the deities, among the bushes; make offer. 
ings of rice, sugar, and other victuals, and burn 
odorous consecrated wood, imploring the safety of 
their families, and success in fishing. | 

A river at the southern extremity of the harbour 
Jeads to Turon town} and upon a contiguous point 
of land is a watch tower, consisting of four exceed. 
ingly high pillars of wood, upon which a floor is con. 
structed. From this floor, ascended to by a ladder, 
may be seen any vessels to the northward ; and, look. 
ing over the isthmus, those to the southward. All 
vessels going into the river are stopped and examined 
at this tower. Upon the sand, by the river’s side, 
‘was seen that renowned bird the pelican of the wilder- 
hess, the size of whose bill, gullet, and wings, are 
more than proportionat, to its body, which is, how- 
ever, not less than that of the largest turkey. The 
town is situated about a mile above the river; the ad. 
joining land has a gradual slope to the water’s edge. 
dn this river infants, from two years old and upwards, 
came down from their habitations, and swam and 
sported in the water like so many ducklings. 

Turon, before its civil commotion, was consider- 
ably larger than it is at present. The houses were 
low, built principally with bamboo, and thatched with 
rice straw or rushs; and, except those situated in 

a es 
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the market-place, interspersed with trees: the neateést: 
are in the centre of gardens, planted with the areca. 
mut tree, and other delectable shrubs. Behind the 
town are others, situated in the midst of groves of 
oranges, limes, and plaatanes. The market was well 
supplied with fish and poultry, especiaily ducks; an 
the various fruits and vegetabics indigenous to tropie« 
«al climates. | 

The chief of the place gave an entertainment toa party 
from the ships: the table was spread with many dishes, 
or rather bowls, consisting of pork and beef cut inte 
small square pieces, served up with various kinds 
of savouryssauces. In others were stewed fish, fowls, 
and ducks; and the rest were loaded with fruits and 
sweetmeats: the number of bowls were not less thar 
a hundred, piled in three rows, one above another. 
in lieu ef bread, boiled rice was placed before each 
guest; two porcupine quills did the office of knife 
and fork; and their spoons, in form of shovels, were 
made of porcelain, After dinner, an ardent spirit, 
obtained from rice, not very unlike whisky, was 
served around in cups; and the host, by way of ex. 
ample, and in the style of European festivity, filled 
his own a bumper, and when he had drunk it, turned 
at up, to shew none was left inthe bottom: he after 
wards walked a short distance with the gentlemen, 
and took them to a kind of theatre, where a comedy 
was represented. The principal characters were a 
peevish old man and a humourous clown and they were 
so well supported as to excite risible pleasure: not 
only the theatre, but all the adjoining trees which 
iooked into the playhouse, were crowded with spec. 
tators, who were more inguisitiye to see the strangers 
than these were to see the actors. 

On the return of these gentlemen from the enter- 
tainment, a harbinger was dispatched to request them, 
by sigus, to stop till an elderly lady, who was on the 
way from herhouse, should come up with them. Ap- 
proaching with wonder and surprise, she apologised, 
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In. the language of nature, for the liberty she had 
taken. She gazed at them with avidity and uncom. 
mon attention, and shortly after, testifying her thanks 
for their politeness, retired, exulling in the gratifica. 
tion of an ardent curiosity. 

The attention of the same gentlemen was arrested 
m their turn by a singular instance of eastern agility-.. 

A number of Cochin-chinese young men were collected 
together, playing at shittlecack : they had no battle. 
dore, neither did they use the hand at all; but, after 
running a, short distance, met the descending shittle. 
€ock, and struck it with the foot 80 forcibly as to 
drive it up high in the air. 

But sportive sanes are not the only instances in 
which these active and ingenious peeple used their 
feet. as others do their hands. The lower orders, and 
many of other ranks, are accustomed to go bare. 
footed. By this the muscles of the toes have free 
Motion, and acquire a Strong contractile power, so 

-a§ fo render the foot an useful} auxiliary to the hand, 
im the exercise of several mechanic trades, but parti. 
éularly in that of boat-building. 

The boats in common use among them, consist of 
five planks only, united together by ribs or timbers. 
These planks are rendered flexible by being exposed 
some time toa flame of fire, and are then brought to 
the desircd degree of inflection. The ends being thus 
connected together in a line, the edges are joined and 
fixed by tree nails (wooden pins) and stitched with 
flexible threads of bamboo : the seams are afterwards 
paid with paste, made by mixing water with quick. 
lime: from sea shells. Other boats are made with 
wicker work, the interstices of which are paid or fil. 
led up with the same com positron as used for the for. 
mer, and this luting, as it may be Styled, renders them 
water-tight : they are remarked for withstanding the 
violence of the waves, for being stiff upen the water, 
nd for sailing with expedition, — 

The boat which belonged to the chief of the dis. 
/ peg x 2 
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trict, was built after the above method, but ona lar- 
ger scale. It had a carved and gilt head, not much 
unlike that of » tyger, anda stern decorated with 
seulpture of various designs, painted in vivid colours. 
‘4n these boats, contrary to European custom, the 
principal sitters are accommodated in the stem. 

The Cochin-chinese, though little assisted by the 
fostering hand of science, have brought some of the 
arts te great perfection. Prompted by necessity, 
they have shewn themselves sufficiently dexterous in 
making experiments on substances of which the re- — 
sult, promised to contribute either to their wants or . 
their comfort: the few articles manufactured among 
them are such as would not disgrace a more enlight- 
ened nation. Their earthen utensils are neatly made. 
They understand the cultivating of land; and in the 
art of refining sugar, they seem to excel Europeans. 
Theic method was this: after draining the gross syrup 
from it, and that it was become granulated and solid, 
it was sometimes placed in strata, or layers, of about 
one inch ia thickness, and ten inches in diameter, un- 
der layers of equal dimensions of the herbaceous part 
of the plantain tree: the aqneous juices which exsude 
from this filter through the sugar, carrying along with 
it all the feculencies which had been boiled up with 
‘ it, and leaving the sugar pure and crystalised. In this 
state it was light. and as porous as a honey-comb, 
aad when dissolved left no impurities at the bottom 
this was supposed an improvement on the mode prace 
- tised elsewhere, which consists in pouring the sugar, 
when granulated, into inverted conical vessels, and. 
placing a layer of wet earth upon the upper surface) 
of the sugar. But sugar, thus refined, will be less; 
pure than that which is done after the former method. , 

The art of smelting ore, scientifically, is not known 
among the Cochin-chinese, yet they have fallen upon) 
the means of making good iron, and the manufactur-. 
ing of it afterwards into matchlocks, spears, andi 
other articles, ‘Their dexterity was conspicuous inj 
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all their operations, especially in the Barringtonian 
art, in which, from frequent practice, they were be. 
come noted adepts; neither were they disconcerted 
whenever their direptions were detected. 

Besides gold that was found in the rivers, they had 
also several mines of the richest ore; and from the 
pure state in which it was obtained, the gold was ex. 
tracted by the simple action of fire: they formed it 
into ingots of about four ornces, and made their 
payments with it to forcign merchants. It was used, 
also, as an ornament to their dress and. furniture, 
aud sometimes as an embellishment to their swords 
-andscabbards. Prior to the troublesin Cochin.~china, 
not only gold-dust, but also wax, honey, and ivory, 
were brought down from the highlands and exchanged, 
by those rude people, to the lowlanders for cloth, 
cotton, rice, and iron. 
_ Silver-mines were, formerly, either so rare, or.the 
art of refining so little understood, that silver used to 
be imported from abroad, and bartered for gold, to 
the advantage of the importers. But, lately, eithe 
new mines of silver must have been explored, or a 
more facile mode of purifying it practised, inasmuch 
as it was now the chief medium of exchange for goods 
from abroad, and was made up, for that purpose, in 

_ bars of about twelve ounces. 

The lower class of these people transfer their 
wives and daughters on moderate terms, and without 
the least scruple ; and treat all affairs of gallantry 
with perfect indilference: the higher orders exercise 
authority over their wives by confining them ; and 
injustice over the people, by oppressing them. Sub. 
ordination among them is scrupulously maintained— 
evinced by numerous instances of abject humiliation, 

The first degree of rank here was the military,who 
held the people in the greatest subjection; the next 
was that of the judges: the power delegated to both 
was equally abused, to the oppression of their infe-_ 
riors, Trials at law were conducted with much secm, 

| veo 
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ing formality and apparent equity, but a favourable 
decree was always to be obtained by bribes. Both 
parties, indeed, made presents, but the most liberal 
donor was likely. to be the successful litigant. 

Painting and sculpture are entirely unknown to the 
Cochin-chinese: but the science of harmony has been 
not unsnecessfully cultivated; they have both wind 
and string instruments, upon which they played seve- 
ral pieces of music in a style that was not expeeted : 
their instruments were rude, but their general prin. 
ciples and intentions were the same asin Kurope. In 
performing, they keep excellent time, and measure 
the bars by a regular movement of both hand and 
foot. 

Among their various amusements, the drama fills 
up a part of their vacant hours, ‘I he embassador ac. 
es an invitation from the governor of the district, 
to dine on shore on the 4th of June, his Britannic 
majesty’s birth-day, and agrand repast was provided 
on the occasion, A play was afterwards performed, 
in a manner superior to any thing before exhibited, 
it was a kind of historical opera, with the recitative, 
air, and the chorus, in strict conformity, to the entab. 
lished mode of the Italian stage; and several of the 
female singers met with, and merited, much applause, 
The embassador’ s band performed occasionally, but 
their music was by no means approved of. 

The eoibassador was received in a building hung 
with printed cotton, of British wanufacture, and the 
soldiers who attended the governor had outside vest- 
ments of red cloth, also supposed to have come from 
England. But their chief trade is with the Portuguese’ 
at Macao, who supply them with goods of an inferior 
quality, from the Canton market, and who, in their 
dealings, experience many exactions from the execua 
tive government, 

The soldiery of Cochin-china were armed with 

sabres, and Jong pikes decorated with tufts of hair 
dyed red, a colour forbidden to be worn in dress or 
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equipage by any except in the service, or by order, 
of the sovereign, His excellency’s guard who attended 
him on shore, fired a salute in honour of the day, and 
performed a number of military evolutions, to the as- 
tonishment of the native treops, and to the admiration 
of a beholding multitude. 

Though the country has been very much depopu- 
lated by a long civil war, thirty thousand men, ex. 
ercised daily, were said to be in garrison at Hue-foo, 
the capital ef the kingdom, about forty miles to the 
northward of Turon. ‘Fheir generals have much re- 
fiance on the havoc made by elephants, here trained 
for war: these, likewise, are occasionally exercised, 
and are obedient to command. Figures. of soldiers 
are placed in ranks before the war-elephants, who are 
instructed to assail them most furiously, grasping them 
with their trunks, throwing some inta the air, and 
trampling others under foot. The elephant, however, 
is gentle by nature, agile though unwieldy; and per- 
fectly inhostile, unless trained to acts of violence, or 
roused by corporal injury: their keeper is generally 
a boy, who mounts upon his neck, and governs him 
with ease; and the extreme sensibility and abducent 
power of his proboscis renders it, in many Instances, 
equal in activity to the human fingers. 

The elephant, among the Cochin-chinese, serves 
likewise for food, and his flesh is accounted a great 
delicacy. When slaughtered for the table of the king 
or his viceroy, pieces are cut off and sent as presents 
to persons of rank, as a distinguished mark of favour. 
Buffalo has the preference over other beef. It is not 
customary to milk any kind of animal; of course, 
milk constitutes no part of their food ; notwithstand- 
ing they have often experienced all the horrors of a 
famine, occasioned by the destruction of the contend- 
ing armiess In this dreadful conflict, human flesh is 
said to have been exposed for sale in the public mar- 
kets of ine capital. : et! 

Duria® the i: surrection in Cochin-china, the neigh- 
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bouring Tung-quinese seized that opportunity to in. 
vade the territories of the north, comprising the capi. 
tal of the country, and pillaged it, during their short 
stay, of every thing that was valuable, especially gold 
and silver. The major part of what then escaped 
their rapacity, had been since sent to China to pay 
for the necessaries of life brought thither by the 


- junks, an extremity which the miserable inhabitants 


had been often put to, from the devastation of their 
cultured lands, and the destruction of their manue 
factories, ; 

The present mountainers are descendants -of the 
original inhahitants of the country ; and when their 
ancestors, in possession of the plains, were invaded by 
the Chinese, they retired to the mountains which are 
onthe confines of Cochin-china to the westward, as 
well as to those which separate it from Cambodia: 
similar to the flight of the ancient Britons into 
Wales. ‘These residents of the mountains of Cochine 
china are depicted as rude and barbarous, with 
coarse features and black complexions ; whereas, the 
colour of the lowlanders was less dark ; and these 
were considered, before the overthrow of the ancient 
government, a civil, affable, and harmless people. 
Lhis simplicity of manners still exists among the agri. 
cultural inhabitants, 

Smoaking is a custom very prevalent in both sexes 
of the Cochin-chinese: but the women smoke less 
than the men, ‘They havé no wine in the country, but 
indulge themselves in the free use of spirituous Jie 
quors, as well asin that of tobacco; and they are 
passionately fond of chewing the areca-nut and betela 
leaf, kneaded into a paste with lime and water. The 
men are lazy in thecxtreme; the smoaking of tobacco 
being their chief employment ; and a servant always 
attends his master abroad with the apparatus for 


. smoaking. Thewomen are remarkable for industry, 


as wellat home in domestic affairs, as abroad in culti- 
vating the land. {In towns they often-act as agents 
i ; ‘ 2 ae oe = ya 
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aud brokers for foreign merchants, and cohabit with 
them during their agency ; and in both situations are 
said to act with fidelity. Concubinage is not here ac. 
eounted dishonourable. 

The exterior dress of these people was hardly suf. 
ficient to discriminate the sexes. Both wore 2 loose 
robe with Iong sleeves, which cover the hands; but 
persons of rank, particularly the ladies, put on three 
of these gowns of different colours, one over the 
other. The undermost touched the ground; the next 
was somewhat shorter, and the uppermost the shortest, 
of all. Smalt collars were put round the neck of the 
robe; and this was sufficiently full te fold over tie 
breast. They had no linen, but wore, in lieu, next 
the skin, vests and trowsers of silk or cotton. To 
complete their dress, every lady puts on a girdle, 
from which hangs a silk bag, having three partitions 
to contain tobacco, areca-nut, and betel-leaf ; and 
the gentlemen have an ornamented ribband thrown 
over the shoulder like a belt, having affixed it to @ 
small case or purse for their areca-nut and betel. A 
few of the women appeared in hats, but never with: 
caps; and some of the men wore turbans. Neither 
sex, whatever were their dress, made use of shoes. 

Rice is the principal object of cultivation, of 


which there are two kinds; one requiring a wet, the 


other a dry soil. The last has the appellation of 
mountain rice.—But besides this, silk, cotton, pep~ 
per, cinnamon, coffee, (and, as were befure men- 
tioned, ) areca-nut, betel, and tobacco, are also gence» 
rally cultivated. The vine, itis said, grows sponta. 
neously upon the mountains; but the juice of the 
grape is not made into wine.—The sweet-scented 
aguila or eagte wood, so-highly esteemed in the east, 
used to be brought bither from the mountains ; but, 
for some years past, no intercourse had subsisted bew 
tweet the high and low landers. 

“An object of natural curiosity presented itself to 


& sett DB | ‘ Wyle 
wiew by accident, Upon a shrub (not unlike the 
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_ privet), neither in fruit nor flower, were discovered 


avast number of uncommon insects, creeping about 
some of its small branches. They were, in size, not 
much larger than a domestic fly ; in Structure—very 
curious, having pectinated extuberances rising in a 
curve, and inclining towards the head, something si. 
milarin form to the tail-feathers of the common fowl, 
but in the contrary direction. The insect was either 
perfectly white of itself, or, at least, covered with a 
white powder ; and even the stem upon which these 
insects were perceived, was by them covered with a 
white subtile substance. 

The white wax of the east was said to be compo- 
sed of the above white powder. A certain propore 
tion of vegetable oil being mixed with it, and 
kneaded together, gives it a degree of consistence or 
solidity, as to render it fit to be moulded into cane 
dies. ‘The experiment may be made, and the fact ase 


certained, by incorporating one part of this wax with 


three parts of olive oil. The composition will con— 
crete into a mass, with nearly the hardness of bees? 
wax. 3 

Turon bay affords a safe retreat for ships of any 
burden, and atall seasons of the year; and the coast, 
besides, is intersected with other commodious hare 
bours. Cochin-china then may be considered as 
particularly well adapted for commerce, seeing that 
its vicinity to China, Tung-quin, Japan, Cambodia, 
Siam, Borneo, Sumatra, Malacca, and the Philippines, 
renders any intercourse with these countries short 
and facile. Mr. Barrow, who surveyed the harbour, 
and has given a plan of it, found the latitude of the 
Hindostan’s anchorage to be sixteen degrees seven 
minutes north, and longitude a hundred and eight 
degrees twelve minutes west. 


Notwithstanding the disadvantage of climate, the 


, country in general was imagined to be healthy ; the 


scorching rays ef the summer sun being tempered by 
the regular breezes from the sea. The rainy season 


« 
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commenced in September, and continued till the end 
of November, during which period the low lands 
were frequently inundated by torrents precipitated 


from the mountains. These inundations happened _ 


about once a fortnight, and continued for two or 
three days; and as the time of their commencement 
was about the full and change of the moon, it 
seemed to confirm the idea of that satellite’s influence, 
The months of December, January, and February, 
were also accompanied with some rain, and with cold 
northerly winds, 

The deluge, just mentioned, like the periodic over. 
_ flowings of the Nile, rendered this country as fruitful 
as any upon the face of the earth ; many parts of the 
land producing three crops of grain in the year. 
Several commercial nations had an extensive inter. 
course with the people, and were accustomed to 
barter British manufactures for their valuable pro. 


ductions, in which were included the precious metals, . 


But the devastations caused by intestine broils had 
turned the current of commerce, and now, except a 
few Chinese junks, nothing but their own galleys and 

sometimes a Portuguese vessel were seen in their 
_ harbours, ; 

Other circumstances hastened the destruction of 
the commerce of the country. Permission to trade 
was only to be obtained by purchase ; high dutics 
were levied on goods for sale, and presents demanded 
by those in power ; and to complete the whole, per- 
fidy had been practised to cut off both ship and 
cargo. An instance of this kind is recorded, by the 
ast India Company, to have happened in the year 
1778. The French, conscious of the danger and un- 
certainty of holding intercourse with them, had di. 
rected their views to the purchase of the small island 
of Callao, situated a few miles to the southward ef 


Turon. Sich an intention rendered that island of. 


importance : and a professjonal visit was made to it 
by Captain Parish and Mr. Barrow. 
Ay 
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~ Callao, so called by its iuhabitants, but by Euro 


peans Campello, is opposite to the mouth of a large 
river on the coast of Cochin-china, about eight miles 


to the eastward; on the banks of which stands the 
Boer of Fai-foo, a place well known, at no great 
distance from the harbour of Turon. ‘The bearing 
‘of the highest peak of Callao from this harbour, is 


about south-east, distant thirty miles. The extreme. 


bothts of the island Jie in fifteen degrees fifty-three 
minutes, and fifteen degrees fifty-seven minutes north 


fatitude § the greatest length is from north-west te, 


. $euth-east, and is about five miles; and its mean 


“breadth eke miles. ‘The south.west ou is the only. 
inhabited part of the island. The lower grounds 


contain about two hundred acres of good fertile 
land, diversified with temples, houses, shrubberies, 
and trees of various kinds ; and a stream of pure wa- 
ter issuing from the mountains, is directed through 
alnices along the ridges of the vale, to refresh the 
‘rice grounds in dry seasons -—T! 1e number of houses 
gpon the island was about sixty, of which thirty 
were in the principal village, chiefly built of wood ; 
afew, however, of stone, covered with tiles; and 
the appearance of the whole was clean and decent. 
‘Behind every house, not immediately in the village, 


tobacco, and various kinds of vegetables. 

Exclusive of the principal bay there were seven 
sandy inlets, and at the back of these small parcels 
of level ground. These entrances formed tolerable 


Jandings for boats; but steep and rugged rocks, | 


which separated them from each other, rendered any 
communication between them difficult, if not ime 
practicable; so that very slight works would be suffie 
cient to defend the island. The water in the bay 
deep enough for ships of the heaviest burden, and 
ey were perfectly sheltered from every wind, 
except the south-east, to which quarter it was Da 


diately open.—The distance betwixt this aud Chir a 


were growing, in a state of exuberance, sugar-caneg, 
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Gs very shorts a passage, with a fair monsoon, was 
made in four or five days. If, therefore, the ita pedi 
ments and restrictions which Ampede a freer inter. 
course with China could be removed, a settlement at 
~Cochin-china would be of as much advantage to great 


Britain as to any Eurepean nation 5 because, inde. 


pendent of this new channel for the consumption of 
its own manufactures, it would secure to the Britiste 
settlements of Hiudostan an important demand for 
their productions. 

Preparations were now making by the squadéon 
for their departure, ‘They had been about fourteen 
days i in ‘Turon harbour, aud the morisoon having set 
in favdurably, promised 4 quick passage to the coast 
of China, The invalids; who had been on shore the 
whole time; were returned on board in better health, 
and the ship was free from every kind of Gontagion: 
‘Lhe passengers and crew had to regret the decease of 
a worthy man, Mr. ‘T'othill, purser of the Lion; and 
nearly about the same time, much temporary iriipasi- 
iiess was created for the fate of Mr. Jackson, the 
master, as well as for a boat’s crew. He had gone 
in one of the ship’s boats to take the soundings and 
bearings of the eastern shore, on the peninsula of Tu- 
ron, and was expected to return thesame night. All 
the nextday elapsed without any tidings of him, and ef 
course his friends were alarmed for his safety, reco]. 
lecting the perfidiousness and cruelties exercised 
against strangers upon the coast. The rumour 
Which had been spread that he, the boat’s crew, and 
the boat, had been seized and detained, was soon con- 
firmed by a Mandarine, who acknowledged that some 
foreigners had been taken up for attempting to 
penetrate, in the night time, one of the rivers ina 
suspicious, ifnotin an unwarrantable manner. This 
was a very unpleasant circumstance, as it was possi< 
ble that a tedious discussion with the acting govern- 


meat might arise from the subject, which, ia its con- 


sequences, mightin some respects impede the business 
} 3 
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of the embassy. The embassador, however, claimed 
them, and a promise was given that they, their boat, 
and effects, should all be restored. A few days after 
they did return, but in their captivity they had suffered 
much fatigue and many indignities from the people, 
independent of the cruelties exercised over them by 
the inferior officers. 

This incident furnished Mr. Jackson with an op- 
portunity of making some pertinent remarks on 
that part of the country through which he was march. 
ed. He stated that, intending to make a survey of 
the eastern coast of the peninsula, he kept along 
shore till he reached the isthmus’ point, when the sca. 
breeze set in. He then stood towards the entrance of 
Fai-foo river; and being assured that it was a branch 
of another river of which another branch, at a short 
distance, fell into the harbour of Turon, he thought 
of returning that way te the ship. After proceeding 
twenty miles iw various directions, about eight at 
night he found himself before a large town on the 
bank of a yiver. Having remained there about two 
hours, he was beckoned on shore by two armed gal- 
leys; but he had no sooner landed than he was 
seized by fourteen men, and taken to a house in the 


_» town, where he and the rest remained prisoners all 


night. ‘The next morning they were all removed 
from thence handcuffed, to a fort at a short distance 
from the town, and treated with much inhumanity till 
the arrival of a person of authority, who, apparently, 
was greatly displeased at their behaviour. They 
were afterwards marched for two days through the 
country, scoffed by their conductors, atud derided by 
the populace, till at length, being escorted to their 
pont they got on board and steered for Turon har- 
our. 

In marchtng through the country to the south-west 
of Turon, Mr. Jackson observed it was level and 
fertile, He saw many rivers and canals full of boats 
of various sizes. They lay before a town three 
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~ quarters of a mile long, (distant from the sca twelve 
miles) whose houses were built with red brick - they 
passed through two other large towns; in one the 
Market was stored with rice, yams, sweet potatoes, 
greens, pumpkins, melons,’ sugar (in wide circular 
casks, at three halfpence a pound), sugar canes, 
poultry, and hogs. Stalls were erected in the mar’. 
ket, built with bamboo, for the sale of cloths and 
other articles. The country scemed exceedingly 
populous, and both men and women very indus. 
frious. 

Narrow paths, in cultivated grounds, served ag 
distinctions of landed property, for they had no 
fences whatever. The land was ploughed by a cou. 
ple of buffaloes ; and the plough appeared to be all 
of wood. Children were employed in picking cotton 
from the pod ; and women in spinning and weaving 
it. The horses he saw were small, but mettlesome ; 
they had many goats, and there were some mules and 
asses. The civil officers treated the people like ty. 
rants, the soldiers like brutes ; both kept them under 
great subjection. Their arms consisted of ‘Spears, 
Jong pikes, and cutlasses. He saw no cannon, but 
several wall. pieces with bell-like muzzlcs; there were 
no carriages of any kind : neither, indeed, were the 
patits made wide enough to admit them. 

Since Tung-quin had submitted to the arms of the 
Jate usurper, the whole of the Cochin-chinese territo. 
ries occupied the space between the twelfth degree of 
northern latitude, ind the tropic of Cancer, and its 
breadth not quite two degrees of longitude. These 
domains are bounded to ‘he westward by a cordon 
of mountains, which lie contiguous to the kingdoms 
of Laos, Siam, and Cambodia; Cochin-china and 
Tung-quin are washed by the sea to the eastward 5 
this has the ‘Chinese province of Yunman to the 
northward; and that of 'siompa to the southward ; 
the whole comprises about ninety-five thousand square 
miles, oe | man . 
— ¥Z 
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Notice was given to the officers of the Cechia-chi- 

nese government that the squadron was about to quit 
its present station. This was answered by a message 
of compliment from the reigning prince, attended by 
a second present of rice and other provisions. The 
embassador replied with appropriate civility and 
thanks, and signified his intention of returning to 
Cochin-china, if practicable, after he should have vi- 
sited the court of Pekin. The squadron then weighed 
anchor, and sailed from Turon on the sixteenth of 
Fare, 1708s 

For the first three days after their departure they 
met with currents which set in various directions, 
arising from different causes; and on the twen- 
tieth of June the ship discovered a high acumie 
mated island, called by Europeans the Grand 1a- 
drone, Near it was, another, less lofty, but more 
level upon its top: and the same day the main Jand 
of China came in sight, bearing north-north-east. 

On the twenty-first of June the squadron anchored 
in twelye fathoms water, under the lee ef Chook- 
tchoo, another of the Ladrenes; which place bore 
south by west, distant three miles, and the Grand La- 
drone W.S. W. three leagues. The latitude of the 
Grand Ladrone was found to be twenty-one degrees 
fifty-two minutes north, and the longitude a hundred 
and thirteen degrees thirty-six minutes east 5 the lati- 
tude of Chook-tchoo twenty-one degrees fifty-five 
minutes north; longitude a hundred aad thirteen de- 
grees forty-four minutes east, The above longitudes, 
which were ascertained from correct data, and accurate 
calculations, are a few miles less easterly than what 
they have been supposed to lie in. 

The rocks adjoining the sea which border the 
island, are of a dark brown colours, and much honeys 
combed, by reason of the action of the salt water. 
They are component masses of clay, a smaJ} propor- 
tion of calx of iron, and a considerable one of fliaty 
earth, and of mica, a genus of the talc; and the sou, 
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upoy the surface of the island seemed to partake of 
their combined properties. Some springs are found 
upon these islands, whose water is neither brackish 
nor chalybcate. | : 

_ The squadron being now on the borders of China, 
the embassador gave directions for the Jackall and 
Clarence brigs to proceed to Macao, on the business 
of the embassy. On this occasion, two Chinese, 
brought from Europe, who during the passage had 
associated with the interpreters, wished to embrace 
that opportunity of returning to their native land, and 
accordingly solicited his excellency’s permission, 
The conduct of both had been exemplary during the 
passage ; and one of them, an adept in the Chinese 
characters, had occasionally assisted the interpreters 
in the w ay of their ptofession. Before his depar- 
ture his excellency pressed him often to accept of mo- 
ney and presents, as a compensation for his trouble ; 
but he was inflexible in his refusals, declaring, at the 
same time, his perfect esteem for the Nnglish nation ; 
and that gratitujle for the civilities which had been 
‘shewn him, would compel him, when in China, to do. 
justice to its character, to the extent of bis influence. 
‘One of the interpreters was also desirous of retiring 
from the service of the embassy, through fear of a 
ing detected, and punished conformable to the laws 
of. his country : for leaving it without licence, and 
for accepting an employment from a foreigner. The 
case of the other interpreter was exactly similar, but 
he had less apprehensions and more fortitude: and 
was determined, at all events, to fulfil his engage. 
ment. To prevent detection, he was dressed in an 
English military uniform, with sword and cockade ; 
and thouch a native of Tartary, subject to China, his 
features were not so strongly marked as to betray his 
country, and he anglicised his name as an additional 
recaution. © 
The other three Chinese embarked for Macao, with 
fhe persons ordered thither by the embassador, on the 
43 
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business before mentioned. ‘The secretafy aiso care 
ried with him dispatehes from the solide geherak 
of the Dutch East India settlements, to their resident 
in China, with instructions to aid the views of the Bri. 
tish embassy ; and letters to the same purport from 
the cardinal prefect of the congregation for propaga- 
ting the faith at Rome, to the procurator ef the mis. | 
sions residing at Macao. The English factory still 
remained there, none of the ships having yet arrived 
from Europe that season, in the river Canton. 

On the return of the two brigs from Macao, the 
embassador received information from the English 
East India company’s commissioners, that ‘¢ his im. 
perial majesty’s disposition to afford a reception to 
the embassy, suitable to its dignity, had not suffered 
the least diminution, as appeared by his repeated in- 
structions on this subject to the different govern- 
ments upon the coast, He had given orders for 
Mandarines to await his excellency’s arrival, and 
the pilots to. be properly stationed to take chanse of 
pis majesty’s ships, and to conduct them in safety to 
‘Tien-sing, as well as to prepare for receiving the em~ 
pagsador, and conveying him and suite to Pekin: 
cencluding his commands with these remarkable 
words, ‘that as a greaé Mandarine had come so far 
to. visit him, he must be received in a distinguished 
sranner, and answerable to the occasion.’ ”’ 

‘The commissioners, however, formed the opinion, 
collected from facts, that the eamerningatiesns of that 
place, to whom the emhassy was exceedingly ob- 
noxious, had contravened the disposition and inclt- 
nations of the emperor towards Europeans; and that 
nothing could be so desirable, nor so advantageous, 
to the East India company, as the effecting cf a free 
communication betweer their servants and the court 
of Pekin. The Ifoppo, or chief oflicer of the revenue, 
and inspector of foreign trade, was the most alarmed. 
Ile stood self-convicted by his manifold acts of op» 
pression, extortion, and injustice, and viewing the 
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mutent ef the embassy in no other light than to pro 
cure a redress of grievances, he was terrified at the 
thought of an investigation, and employed all his art 
and interest to counteract its tendency. : 

The Foo-yen, or Governor of Canton, whose 
idea of the business coincided with that of the Hop. 
po, was not without his apprehensions 3 and was still 
soxious to know the private objects of the embassy. 
Persuading himself that the commissioners must be 
acquainted witk them, as well as with the persons to 
be denounced, he assured the Commissioners, that 
*° if they would disclose them to him, he would confine 
the matter within his ewn breast and that of the em. 
peror.” They very properly replied, that as far ag 
_ came within their keowledge, there was no othor 
view than that of paying a just compliment to 
his imperial majesty, and of cultivating his friend. 
ship. 

‘The commissioners had been repeatedly pressed to 
write to the embassador to stop at Canton, where alj 
foreign vessels came, in lieu ef going to Tien-sing, 
By this artifice they hoped to dive into those sup. 
posed intentions, and if such existed, to retard the 
progress of the embassy 5 probably by corruptiug the 
integrity of the pilets in subjecting them to be bias. 
sed by intriguing persons confessedly against the mea. 
sure. 

Some of the European factories still entertained 
Jealousies on the occasion ; but the Dutch had availed 
themselves ‘of the nascent influence of the English te 
avoid the usual imposts laid on foreigners who ree 
move from Canton to Macao. ‘The emperor’s notifi- 
cation had made such an impression on the officers 
of. government at Canton, that several new taxes 
which originated with aud were claimed by the Hop. 
po, in the article of customs, had, since the arrival 
of the commissioners, been givenup, on an absolute 
gefusal to sabmit to them; and this without any cor- 
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sequent delay in shipping the company’s teas. The 
suspected cowplaints which he deprecated, had ex~ 
torted from him snstances of forbearance, and acts of 
civility. | 4 | 
The governor of Canton had demanded a list of the 
presents ‘ntended for the emperor; and as the curi6. 
sity of the court of Pekin had becn roused on the oc- 
casion, -he wished for the means of gratifying it. He 
laid it down as a necessary condition 5 affirming that 
&¢ he could not send the letter annotincing the embas- 
sadoy’s approach, with an offering to his master, 
withont transmitting the particulars of it? The 
commissioners, who discovered that much importan ce 
was attached to the nature of thepresents, gave alt the 
information they were able concerning them, but de- 
clared their knowledge of the business was very Ji- 
mitted, as they had left England previous to many of 
them being provided.” . | 
The embassador received information, also, from the 
commissioners, that two of the native merchants of 
Canton had got orders to be in readiness to go toany 
part of the coast, whenever intelligence should be ob- 
tained that any of his majesty’s ships had ‘arrived 
there with the embassador, and probably to proceed 
to court with his excellency. It was conjectured 
they were to serve as interpreters, as weil as to treat 
for any merchandize which might be sent with the em- 
bassador for sale. The commissioners, however, 
were of opinion, that the extensive trafic between the 
said merchants and the company might suffer by their 
absence, and for that reason intreated the govern. 
ment not to take them from their business, inasmuch 
as the embassador was already accommodated vith in- 


terpreters, and that there were 


These merchants, ‘besides being il}qualified for inter- 


preters, would have suffered considerably in their af. . 
fairs by the journey ; they, therefore, backed the pe- 


no goods of any kind - 
for sale on board the ships which attended the embassy. © 
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&iion by making liberal presents to the officers of the 
government of Canton, and were in consequence eXe 
cused from leaying their concerns. 

It had been the custom, on former embassies, to 
send one of the méssionartes, attached to the palace, 
to meet and accompany the embassador to court, but 
even with these, a change of system had been resol 
edon. Due precautions had been taken, from the 
moment the French revolution and its concemitait 
calamities were known at Pekin, to prevent the in. 
trodiction and dissemination of similar principles, 
And though foreigners werenot exclud.d from enter. 
ing into Canton, and that missionaries were still ad. 
Tuitted into China, and, as adepts in the sciences, Cle 
couraged in the capital, yet their conduct was narrow~ 
ly watched, and their correspondence intercepted 
and examined by the vigilant and suspicious governe 
ment of China. 

The inference deducible from the aboveis obvious ¢ 
that en the present occasion, of communicating With 
foreigners, the Chinese would naturally give the pre. 
ference to their own subjects; nearly in which light, 
from a long uninterrupted connection, they consider. 
ed the Portuguese of the dependent settlement of 
Macao. Sethe friendly offices, however, were to be 
expected from these in behalf of the English in con. 
sequence of the strict alliance which subsisted be. 
twixt the two nations. But the embassador was aS= 
sured, oa the best authority, that the Portuguese still 
retained their ancient policy of a monopoly, and 
were exerting their influence to éxclude all foreigners 
from China, His excellency then had principally to 
rely on the impression which his own conduct and 
that of his suite might make on the Chinese, for dis- 
sipating the jealousies, and removing the prejudices 
entertained against the English, as well as for sur- 
mounting every obstacle that might be thrown in his 
way to counteract the tendency of the embassy- 

‘Lhe brigs being retarned from Macao, the aquadrop 
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got under way, and left Chookchoo on the twenty. 
third of June. The wind was favourable for their 
course towards the straits which separate the conti. 
nent of China from the island of Formosa, or, as the 
Chinese call it, Tai-wan, ‘The same. day the ships 
passed between two small islands, one, from its bi- 
furcated appearance, called Asses’. Mars, the other 
Lema, both environed with rocks, and uncultivated, 
By meridional observations, and the aid of time. 
keepers, the situations of these islands are 


‘The Asses’? Ears, 21° 55” 
; $. = me 114° i 
Long. = _ 21417 é East. 


@n the 24th of June, a large elevated rock was 
descried, which being perfectly white, has obtained 
from the Portuguese, who first’ discovered it, the 
name of Pedra Branca. Its latitude is twenty-two 
degrees nineteen minutes north, longitude a hundred 
and fourteen degrees fifty-seven minutes east, At 
noon the thermometer was at eighty-four degrees, 
and the barometer at twenty-nine inches seventy. 
three decimal parts. During the last twenty-four 
hours, a current had set north by east, at the rate of 
amile.an hour, | ° al 7 | | 

_ The next day the squadron crossed the tropic of 
Cancer.. An extraordinary degree of redness that 
evening attended the setting sun. The quicksilver 
fell suddenly in the barometer ; and the wind, before 
moderate, changed now to a fresh gale from the south- 
west. .~' 4 e me : 

The morning of the 26th came in with heavy 
squalls, attended with rain, thunder, and lightning ; 
but there was a calm before noon. The sea, not. 
withstanding, kept up for some time. The thermo- 
meter stood at eighty-two degrees, and the barometer 
at twenty-nine inches sixty-three decimal parts. 
During the remainder of the day, the wind veered 
from south-east to south by west; and the weather 
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being squally, thick and hazy, attended with much 
Fain, no observation could be taken, 

It is a custom among the Chinese sailors, when it 
rains, to change their cotton cloaths for jackets and 
trowsers, made of straight uncompressed reeds, placed 
paralle] to cach other; and to wear a slouched hat 

formed of the same texture and materials. The rain 
slides off their surfaces as water does off the feathers of 
aquatic birds. 

On the 27th of June, the weather was likewise 
squally, with continued heavy rains, and a disagree. 
able cross swell of the sea. By observation, a cur- 
rent, within the last three days, had run forty-eight. 

Miles in the direction of north seventy-two degrees 
east, equal to two-thirds of a mile an hour. The 
thermometer at noon stood at Seventy-nine degrees, 
and the barometer at twenty-nine inches seventy. 
three decimal parts. 

On the 28th of June, the weather was moderate ; 
the wind variable, but chiefly from the north; and 
there was a heavy swell setting easterly. Thesqua- 
dron having iow cleared the strait, a current wag 
observed to set to the westward, at the rate of about 
half'a mile an hour. The weather being moderate, 
a course was shaped towards the islands of Chu-san, 

The weather proved very hazy on the 29th. The 
Soundings now were ascertained to decrease from 
fifty-two to twenty-two fathoms ; and at this time 
the ships perceived a cluster of islands, distant a ver 
few miles, called the Hey-san, or Black Islands ; Jit. 
tle else than barren rocks, Their latitude is twenty~ 
eight degrees fifty-three minutes north, and longi- 
tude a hundred and twenty-one degrees twenty-four 
minutes east. : 

On the 30th of June the squadron hadi thick. 
weather, with a moderate south-west breeze. As 
they were now standing to the northward, the sound. 
ings increased from twenty*ewo to thirty-two *. 

‘thoms. 


a” 
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On the Ist of July, they met with hazy weather? ; 
with drizzling rain; the wind southerly, but variable. 
This day another cluster of islands, called the Quees 
san, were observed, and, the next day the squadron 
advancing near them, anchored in nine fathoms water. 
The highest and most southerly of these, called by the’ 
English Patchcock, bore north by west four miles. 
Jt is situated in Jatitude twenty-nine degrees twenty. 
two minutes north, longitude, by chronometer, a hun 
dred and twenty-one degrees fitty-two minutes east. 

On' the third of July the squadron weighed anchor, 
and stood it, wot without difficulty, rearer to Chua 
san, by reason of a multiplicity of boats around 
them. There were some thousands wm sight. Three 
hundred crouded about thre, Lion, from one of 
which a pilot was procured by the Hindostan. Ile 
conducted her off Tree-a-top island, and anchorec 
her four miles to thé southward of it; but the 
Lion and Jackall stood in, and caine to between the 
Ploughman and Buffalo’s: Nose. From hence some 
of the gentlemen, with the interpreter, were dis 
patched in the Clarence to Chu-san, to bring dowtt 
the pilots who had been ordered to caryy the ships te 
Tien-sing. 

The Lion got a supply from Plowman’s island, 
consisting of bullocks, goats, and fowls, om reason- 
able terms; and of fish, from boats which were along- 
side. The number of visitors who came to see the 
ship: was so great that all the decks were filled; and 
it was found necessary to send off, successively, one 
party to make room for another; who were equally 
anxious to be gratified. Some of them observing, in, 
the great cabin, the portrait of the emperor of 
China, immediately prostrated themselves in humble 
adoration, kissing the ground repeatedly ; and after 
rising, Jooked with gratcful complacency towards 
the exalted possessor. 

The Clarence, in her passage to Chu-san harbour, 
anchored, the first evening, 4 little to the southward 
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ef Kee-to-point, in seventeen fathoms water; and 
so good a look-out was kept, that intelligence of her 
approach had already been received at Chu-san. An 
oflicer, from a Chinese vessel, paid a visit on board, 
who, pursuant to instructions, conducted the Cla- 
rence, with his boat, the next morning into Chu-san 
harbour. 

. ‘Three hundred islands are said to be comprised be. 
tween the Queecsans and Chu-san harbour; a space 
of about sixty miles in length and thirty in width 3 

among which there are many valuable and commodi. 
ous harbours’; fit for ships of the greatest burthen, 
This advantage, added te its central situation with rea 
gard to the eastern coast of China, and its contiguity 

_ to Corea, Japan, Leoo-keoo, and Formosa, make it 

“a place of great trade, particularly at Ning-poo, a 
great commercial city, bordering on the province of 
Vche.tchiang, to which are annexed all the Chu-san 
islands.. Twelve vessels are dispatched annaally for 
copper, from one of its ports to Japan. 

‘Lhe. occasion of the Clarence’s arrival being made 
known to some civii and military officers, who came 
on board for that purpose, accompanied by a Chinese 
merchant as interpreter, it was agreed that the party 
should disembark in the morning to wait on the go. 
verner, and to make the demand. This interpreter, 
formerly concerifed in trade with the agents of the 
Kast India Company while they were permitted to 
frequent this coast, had not entirely forgotten the 
English language.. In a conversation with him he de. 
clared, that the English had given no cause-for um. 
brage; that he attributed the interdiction to the ins 
trigues and interested views of the governing officers 
ef Canton; and, perhaps, dreading an innovation of 
principles, to that jealous eye with which the Chinese 
government always regarded strangers. 

As soon as the governor had information that the 
Clarence belonged to the embassy, he ordered pro- 
visions of every kind on board. He also politely re- 
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ceived the gentlemen on shore the next morning, ard 
invited them to partake of dramatic and other amuse- 
ments. He had before been apprised of the embas- 
sador’s arrival in the Lion, and had sent his excel. 
lency a formal invitation to his house, where splendid 
preparations were making for his reception. ‘The ar- 
dent desire of repairing with all speed into the pre- 
sence of the emperor was admitted as a sufficient apo- 
logy ; as well as for urging an early departure of the 
pilots. 

The governor had previded pilots who were capa- 
ble only of carrying them to the next port, at whieh 
others were successively to be procured, till they 
should arrive at Tienssing, ‘The danger ef coasting 
with such large ships, the frequent occasion to cast 
anchor, and a desire for a direct navigation to the 
Gulf of Pekin being insisted on, he requested till 
next morning to determine on the business. 

In the interim the party went to view the ‘city of 
Ting-hai, about a mile distant. It is environed by a 
wall thirty feet high, overtopping the houses, most of 
which have only one story. Several square stone 
towers were erected upon the walls; in the parapets 
were embrasures, and in the merlons holes for ar- 
chery. Within a double gate was a guard-house, 
furnished with bows and arrows, matchtocks and 
pikes, all placed in proper order ; and soldiers were 
there on duty. The town had many bridges, being: 
intersected by Canals ; the streets were narrow, paved 
with square flat stones; the shops numerous, and the 
goods for sale well displayed; especially coffins, 
which were painted in various colours. Dogs and 
other small quadrupeds, poultry, fish in tabs of 
water, and eels in sand, all intended for food, were 
exposed alive for sale. Both sexes were dressed in 
loose garments and trowsers; no paupers about the 
streets ; industry seemed to prevail; and the fields 
were cultivated like a garden. 

Women of the middling and inferior classes, aping 
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the unnatural custom of their superiors, who een. 
sider a small foot as a mark of beauty, suffer much 
pain and inconvenience by having their feet maimed 
and distorted. ‘The great toe is the only one left to 
act with freedom, the rest are doubled down under 
their foot ia their tenderest infancy, and retained 
by compresses and tight bandages, till they unite 
with, and are buried in the sole. This gives them an 
awkward, hobbling gait, causing them to walk upon 
their heels, and to totter as they pass. The same 
pressure is applied by some to the ancle. A model was 
procured of a Chinese lady’s foot, and an engraving 
taken from it. Some of the female mountaineers of 
the lowest class are exempt from this barbarous cus. 
tom ; but they are holden in the greatest contempt 
by the others; neither is this habit practised in Hin. 
dostan, or Turkey, where women are kept more 
closely confined than in China. | 

In the morning the party went, by appointment, 
to the hall of audience, @ spacious building with gal. 
Jeries around it.. The roof was supported by pillars 
of wood; and these, with the beams and rafters, 
were painted red, and highly varnished. Round the 
columns, and under the cross beams, were a great 
_fiumber of lamps, er lanterns, of various shapes and 

sizes, suspended by silken cords. The luminating part 
of some were made of thin silk, having various deviceg 
of necdlework ; others, not less than two feet in di. 
ameter, of a cylindric form, were made of one Unie 
form piece of horn, which being lighter than, is pres 
ferred to glass. They are in common use, not only 
in their houses, but in their temples. 

The seams or joinings are rendered invisible by an 
art found out by the Chinese, of which the following 
is said to be a pretty exact description, The horns, 
chiefly those of sheep and goats, are to be put into 
water, and boiled till they are soft. In this state they 
are to be cut open, and flattened by repeated strokes 
with a hammer ; after which they may be easily sepae 
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rated into thin lamine or plates. To join two of 
these together, the sides are to be made straight, and 
both edges chamfered, as joiteers do a piece of wood. 
They are then to be exposed to hot steam, and as 
soon as they are thus rendered soft, the two chamfered 
or furrowed edges are to be put in contact, and pres- 
sing them close with any convenient instrument, they 
will be firmly incorporated. 

The governor now made his appearance at the: 
hall, accompanied by a civil magistrate. The latter 
wore upon his breast asquare piece of party-coloured 
silk, upon which was embroidered a phoenix ; the go. 
vernor’s had a tyger wrought upon his, emblematic of 
his military functions. ‘Tea followed an interchange 
of compliments, after which he asserted, that it had 
Jong been the custom of the Chinese. to navigate 
along the coast from province to province, and that 
that mode, in the present instance, must be the most 
eligible ; that the port of Chu-san was only an auxili- 
ary port to the greater one of Ning-poo, and not able 
to furgish such pilois as were required. To this it was 
answered; that asthe English ships were much larger: 
thau the Chinese, and of a different construction, 
they required a mode to be followed different from» 
their usual practice; and that as Ning-poo might: 
supply such pilots as could not be met with at Chu.- 
san, they would immediately go thither in search of 
them. 

The governor instantly took the alarm, Their 
departure for Ning-poo, he said, would be construed 
by the Emperor as proceeding from an improper or 
cool reception, and that he might not only be dismis- 
sed from his office, but be divested of his honours : 
pointing to a red globular button in his bonnet, be- 
tokening the second class of magistracy in the empire, 
of which there are nine; and, strictly speaking, no 
other rank or dignity in the country. 

To avert the danger, he undertook to find pilots . 
-eapable of taking the squadron to the desired place, 
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Grders were instantly dispatched into town, com, 
manding all persons who had ever becn at Tien-sing 
to repair forthwith to the hall of audience. Several 
came, and underwent examinations ; and at last two 
were found who had often traded to that port, and 
who said, the squadron might be carried to a safe and, 
commodious harbour, under the island of Mi-a-tau, 
within a day or two’s sail of Tien-sing, 

The governor charged these two men to prepare 
themselves instantly to go on board the Clarence, and 
to pilot the English ships into the harbour he menti« 
oned, or as near to Tien-sing as was practicable it 
was in vain they urged the distress of their families, 
or the loss of their business ; the emperor’s orders, 
he said, must be obeyed, and he could listen to nq 
remonstrance. 

The gentlemen now returned on board the Clarence 
to make ready for departure; and very shortly after 
they had an unexpected visit from the governor: stie 
mulated as mach, perhaps, by curiosity as civility, 
The pilots being new on board, the ‘Clarence got 
under way, and the next day rejoined the Lion. 

In her absence the embassador had been visited by 
the deputation mentioned at Chu.san, and also by 


the governor of the province. Both had solicited his - 


excellency to partake of entertainments on shore, 
which were declined on excuses similar to those bee 
fore mentioned, 
LE 
CHAP. VIII. 


Navigation through the Yellow Sea. Embassador’s 
Entrance into the River leading to Tien-singe 
Progress of the Embassy along the River Pei. hoe 
towards the Capital of China. epurture of the 
Ships from the Gulf of Pe-Chee- Lee. 

by ‘ 


Before the squadron could arrive at the Gulf of 
Pekin, they had to sail through about ten degrees of 
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latitude and six of longitude, and that in a sea in 
which no European had hitherto penetrated ; Chusan 
being the utmost boundary of their nautical researches, 
The ships were now under the guidance of two exe 
perienced pilots, well acquainted with the coast ; and 
being furnished with scicatific men ready to seize and 
note down every useful information, if was no tri. 
fling advantage accruing to the embassy to have been 
the cause of exploring, “without risk, a tract so ex. 
tensive and important. 

The Yellow-Sea is bounded by China, Tavicirgd 
and the peninsula of Corea. The great Whang-ho, 
or Yellow River of China, disembogues itself into 
this sea; carrying with it, in it’s circuition, a vast 
quantity of yellowish mud, from which circumstance 
at derived its name, 

The pilot being upon deck, looked with astonish. 
ment at the manceuvres of the ship, and the alacrity 
of the seamen in preparing her for sea. He had 
brought with him a compass, but no chart ; ; nor any 
instrument for taking an observation. They do, 
sometimes, carry W vith them rough draughts of their 
intended track, sketched out or “engraved upon the 
bank of an empty gourd, its globular form’ corres. 
ponding, in some degree; to the rotundity of the 
earth. But as the Chinese seas are narrow, and every 
where intersected with islands, they have es occasion 
for charts, and they depend chiefly on the polarity of. 
the needle. | 
~ The compass, however, is in universal use among 
them. Their magnetic needles are seldom made longer 
than an inch, nor thicker than a line, er the twelfth 
part of an inch. They are poised so nicely, or tick- 
lishly in. the box, as to be moved by the smallest 
change of position towards the west or east of it; but 
as thé perfection of a compass consists in the ‘mag. 
netic needle’s keeping steadily to one fixed porsion of | 
the heavens, whatever motion may be given to the, 
containing box, or surrounding object, the Chinese 
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have an ingenious method of accomplishing this ; 
which, however, canvot be considered very interest. 
to any of our readers. 

The Chinese compass-box, has, upon its upper 
surface, several concentric circles, of correspendent 
sizes. The innermost, and of conrse the smallest, 
contains eight different Chinese characters, which 
stand for the four cardinal points, east, west, north, 
and south; and the four bisecting ones; north-east, 
south-west; north-west, and south-east. These eight 
characters are also meant to express as many equal 
divisions of the natural day, each of three hours ; 
and that of the east being placed towards. the sun. 
rising, the rest, of course, will represent, eee the 
position of the sun at the different times of the day, 
This division of the inmost circle into eight equal 
parts, accords with the first compass, said to have 
appeared in Europe at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, which, for greater accuracy, was 
afterwards, and still remains, subdivided into thirty. 
two equal parts or points, each whereof has a dis- 
tinguishing appellation. 

- The next circle upon the Chinese compass has 
twenty-four divisions, with appropriate characters, 

denoting a twenty-fourth .part of the heavens, and, 

consequently, a twenty-fourth part of the natural 
day; each point containing fifteen degrees, a propor- 
tionate part of three hundred and sixty, the number 
of degrees into which all celestial circles are divided, 

As the Chinese nation reckons its chronology by 
‘eycles of sixty years, another of the circles contains 
the characters which express them ; as do the two re- 
maining ones those which explain “their, doctrines of 
mythology and philosophy. 

The ships being ready, they stood out a consider- 
able distance from land, having previously taken their 
departure from the isle of Patchcock, whose latitude 
.is twenty-nine degrees twenty-two minutes north, and 
longitude a hundred and twenty degrees fifty-two mi- 
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nutes east. They entered the Yellow-Sea on Tuesday 
the Sth of July, in dark, cloudy weather. Vast 
quantities of yellowish. brown mud were disturbed 
by the ship’s motion through the water, when they 


were sailing in about six fathoms, as appeared in the - 


ship’s wakes at a considerable distance, 

On the morning of the 10th of July, being in from 
thirty to thirty-seven fathoms water, they discovered 
the islands of Tchiusan and Shoo-tong-yeng ; which 
bore about N. W. by W., distant nine or ten 
leagues. A heavy swell set from the eastward, ac- 
companied in the morning by thick hazy weather; in 
the afternoon, by light airs. 

Light winds and calms in the fore part of the next 
day; soundings at noon thirty-six fathoms. To. 
wards evening a breeze sprang up from the southward. 
At five in the morning, descried two new islands, cals 
Jed Pa-tcha-san, and T'e-tchong. 


Friday the 12th of July, the wind, at the begin- — 


ning of this nautical day, was at south, sometimes 
south-east, attended by a thick fog, which increased 
much in the morning. The soundings from thirty. 
six, decreased, suddenly, to seventeen fathoms, with 
grey sand at the bottom ; a circumstance, the pilot 
observed, that indicated they were then opposite to 
the province of Kiang-nan. Guns were fired, during 
the fog, to keep the squadron together; notwithe 
standing, the Hindostan lost company. 

Saturday the 13th, the weather being foggy, the 
lead was cast every hour; the wind was south-east. 
At short intervals the fog cleared up. 

Sunday the 14th of July, the »wind as yesterday ; 
but the fog was dispelled. Several junks were 
observed this morning steering different eourses. Land. 
birds, also, made their appearance; and sea-weed 
and bamboos were perceived floating upon the water ; 
indications of approximating the land. The Hindose 
tan, it afterwards appeared, had this day fallen in 
with the Endeayour Drig, belonging to the East India 
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Company, commanded by captain Proctor, on board 
which vessel was a young man, master of the Spanish © 
and Chinese languages, who meant to offer himself as 
an additional interpreter to the embassy. 

Monday the 15th, alternate foggy and clear wea- 
ther; the wiud southerly. The Hindostan, in clear 
intervals, perceived a small conic-formed island, cal. 
led by the pilot Ka-té-noo ; and on the next day, the 
craggy promontory of Shan-tung, and a small! island 
to the southward of this. An inconsiderable current. 
was here observed to set to the northward. The 
longitude of this place was ascertained to be a hun- 
dred and twenty-two degrees forty-five minutes east, 
and latitude thirty-five degrees ten minutes north. 
The course which the Lion steered from this place 
was west by compass, till she reached the latitude of © 
thirty-six degrees twenty minutes north. Here the 
soundings lessened suddenly from forty te fourteen, 
and even twelve fathoms, having a sandy bottom. 

On Tuesday the 16th, the same island which the 
Hindostan descried in the north-east, appeared at the 
same time from the Lion to north-west, she being to 
the eastward of it. 

On Wedaesday the 17th of July, the whole squa. 
dron again joined company. Two capes or head.: 
lands were this day discovered. ‘These, with the 
island just noticed, lying in the tract from the south. 
ward to the Gulf of Pekin, being likely to be the 
first islands made, their exact situations were ascer.. 
tained, and the following names given to them by Sir 
Erasmas Gower. 

North latitude of Cape Macartney 36° 54/— 

Iyast longitude 122° 12’ by sun and moon 
—_—--—— 122 20 by time-piece. 
North latitude of Cape Gower 36 57 
Kast longitude 122 15 by sun and moon 
~ 122 23 by time-piece. 
North latitude of Staunton’s [sland 36 47 

East longitude 122 9 by sun and moon 

~- 122 17 by time-piece, 
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There was an inlet within Cape Macartney, where 
several small craft were seen lying at anchor. This 
cape may be easily known, if it is brought to bear 
N. N. E. to N. W., by a singular appearance of six 
pointed peaks. , 

A reef of rocks ran out from a neck of land near 
Cape Gower, which appeared to have a compact har- 
bour. Theentrance to it was between the cape, and 
the reef just mentioned. A considerable number of 
vessels were descried within the harbour, and a pretty 
large town behind it. 

Thursday the 18th, easterly wind with fegs. Ano- 
ther spacious harbour was perceived this afternoon, 
full of junks. The following day was hazy; the 
wind from E,S E to N.; but a thick fog coming 
on about midnight, the ships lay io. On clearing up 
the next morning, they found themselves close to a 
small rocky island. From hence the squadron made 
‘sail along the coast in various directions, till they got 
into the bay of Ki-san-seu. The harbour of Mi-a. 
tau was in an island, distant fifteen leagues farther to 
the westward, though the latitude differs but a few 
miles only to ‘the northward. 

The bay of Ki-san-seu is very spacious, extending 
about ten miles from east to west, and nearly the 
same distance from north to south. It is sheltered 
from every wind except from E. N. BE. to FE. S. E., 
the direction of the entrance into it. There are 
two harbours within this bay; one at the back of a 
high bluff point, called Zeu-a-tau ; the other, on 
the S. E. side of the bay, on a projecting slip of 
Jand, by the mouth of a river, called Ya-ma-too, 

T x squadron remained one day in this bay, having 
procured new pilots; but on Sunday the 2st of 
July, they made sail through the passage between 
Cape Zeu-a-tau and the island, keeping rather closer 
¢o the former than the latter. There was a bay a 
little to the westward of the most northerly point of 
Zeu-a-tau, in which several vessels were seen to center, 
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This has been laid down by some missionaries as a 
safe and convenient harbour. After clearing the 
east point, they steered a course from N, to N. Ww. 
keeping the coast pretty well on board. On the even. 

ing they hauled round a projecting head-land, which 

with a bluff point due west from this, distant about 

eight miles, form the entrance of Ten-choo-foo bay, 

in which the’squadron anchored in seven fathoms water. 

The anchorage being foul, by reason of shells and 
hard ground, the Clarence was immediately ordered 
to proceed to Mi-a-tau to examine its harbour. In 
the interim, an officer was sent to the governor of 

en-choo-foo, to notify the arrival and purport of 
the squadron; who, when he heard the embassador 
was on board the Lion, instantly sent off a present 
of fresh provisions and some fruit, and went after- 
wards in person to compliment his excellency. The 
governor had a numerous train of attendants, one of 
whom displayed, on the quarter-deck, an instance of 
the most abject servility, to the great surprise of the 
English spectators. He had occasion to communi« 
cate something to the governor ag he passed along the 
deck, and he instantly threw himself upon his krees, 
and remained in that degrading posture all the time he 
was talking: with him. ‘The governor’s countenance 
was not the least moved, and it was easy to perceive 
that it was the usual manner in which he was accosted, 

The governor did not fail to invite the embassador 
and his suite, in the most pressing manner, to enter. 
tainments and plays on shore. He wished for an op- 
portunity of shewing his excellency; on a small 
scale, what a magnificent reception was preparing for 
him by his sovereign against his arrival-at the court 
ef Pekin. ! 

To a nation like the Chinese, among whom subor. 
dination in the various ranks and degrees of society 
is observed with unremitting strictness ; who look up 
to the throne with the profoundest veneration, and 
whose minds were about to be impressed, from ‘the 
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imperious example of their sovereign, with the highest | 
degree of consideration for the English nation, here. — 
tofore held, if not in contempt, at least in disestecm, 
it was a matter of the highest importance, that the 
individuals who composed the embassy should adopt 
such a cautious and circumspective conduct as should 
avoid giving offence where it was so easily taken; | 
and also endeavour to root out their prejudices, and 
conciliate their esteem, by examples of civility, cours | 
tesy and moral rectitude. - 

As the squadron was now pretty far advanced if 
the Yellow Sea, and likely soon to arrive at its place 
of destination, his excellency judged it expedient to | 
cause a paper to be dispersed throughout the fleet, 
‘tending to put those persons, who camposed the em. 
bassy, on their guard with respect to their general 
demeanor. This paper, which was publicly read to 
the crews and passengers of each ship, purperted, | 
that the success of the embassy depended on gaining — 
the good-will of the Chinese; that this might 
also depend on the ideas entertained by them. of the 


ov 


the disposition and conduct of the English nationy 
now to be judged of by their behaviour ; that 
the unfavourable impressions retained by the“Chincse | 
' against the English for irregularities heretofore com. | 
mitted at Canton, stamping them as the worst of | 
Europeans, could only be efiaced by a conduct dia 
metrically opposite; and such a conduct only was 
likely to eradicate that settled enmity; that the means » 
est of the Chinese were supported by their superiors | 
in all their differences. with foreigners; and, if mecese » 
sary, were ready to avenge his blood, of which a § 
fatal instance had happened, not long since, to am) 
Engtishman, who most innocently, and very uninteme } 
tionally, deprived a Chinese of life 5 he therefore ree » 
commended particular caution and mildness in every) 
intercourse or accidental: meeting with the poorest 
individual of the country. | | 

His excellency, whe was convinced there was BG} 
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necessity for recommending to Sir Erasmus Gower to 
make such regulations as prudence might dictate on 
the occasion, for the persons under his immediate 
command, nor to captain Mackintosh for the officers 
and crew of the Hindostan, trusted also that the pro- 
priety and expediency of maiptaining the credit of the 
English name would secure their voluntary obedience ; 
and that the same incentives would produce similar 
effects on every person concerned in the embassy. 

His excellency declared, that as he should be prompt 
to encourage and report the good conduct of those 
who merited commendation, so he should be equally 
ready, in case of misconduct, to report with equal 
exactitude, and ,to suspend or dismiss the violators ; 
and that, should injury be offered or done to a Chi- 
nese, or a misdemeanor of any kind be committed, 
punishable by the laws of Chioa, they were not to 
expect him to interfere with a view of mitigating or 
warding off their severity. 

His excellency had a firm'reliance on lieutenant- 
colone! Benson, commandant of his guard, that he 
would strictly watch over the conduct of that body ; 
that he would cause them to be exercised in all mili- 
tary evolutions, and suffer none to be absent without 
special leave, and in urgent cases. His excellency 
prayed, in the most earnest manner, that no person 
whatever belonging to the ships might be permitted, 
and he strictly enjoined that his suite, his guard, and 
mechanics, should uot presume to offer for sale, or 
propose to purchase, the smallest article of merchane 
dize, as the least appearance of trafic would come 
promise thedignity and importance of the embassy. 

His excellency took occasion farther to observe, 
that however impelled by a sense of duty to promote 
the objects of his mission, and to inspect into the con- 
duct, and punish the crimes of those whose improper 
behaviour, or disobedience of orders, should either 
endanger OF retard the success of-the embassy, o* 
tarnisa the credit of the English character ; he showd 
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on the other hand be always happy to be able to rea 
port and reward the merit, as well as to advance the 
interest and gratify the wishes of every person, as far 
as was compatible with the honour and welfare of the 
public. : : 
It may be pleasant to the reader to be informed, 
that this paper produced the desired effect on the per- 
sons to whom it was addressed. Their conduct was 
meritorious and exemplary, and met with the appro. 
bation of the embassador, of which his excellency 
made a favourable report. It was such as was alse 
highly extolled by @ mandarine of rank, who con. 
stantly accompanied the embassy, and who declared, 
that an equal umber of Chinese taken from the dif. 
ferent ranks of society, would not have behaved 
themselves in a more orderly or decorous manner. 
The next object of importance was, to know whee 
ther the squadron could be safely sheltered in the 
harbour of Mi-a.tau. The officer who had beer 
thither in the Clarence to reconnoitre, soon after re- 
turned, and reported that that harbour did not afford 
them a secure retreat, on account of a dangerous 
reef of rocks that lay off the east end of the eastern. 
most of the Mi.a-tau islands, called Chan-san, which 
could not be approached by the squadron nearer than 
where there werenine fathoms water. ‘T’he Clarence, 
however, anchored in seven fathoms, in clayey ground, 
within a mile of the shore. The island was three miles 
long, and nearly as many broad; antl was populous 
and well cultivated. 
From this report it was determined, by Sir Erasmus 
Gower, to send an officer, previous to the squadron’s 
sailing to the Guiph of Pekin, to survey the mouth 
of the river which fell into it from Tien-sing, that its 
safety’ might be ascertained. The Jackall was no 
sooner dispatched for this purpose, than a new pilot 
was recommended, well acquainted with the spot in 
question. Ne did mot hesitate to affirm there was a 
commodious harbour within six miles of the Pei-ho, 
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er White-River, flowing from Tien-sing, with water 
) deep enough for the largest vessels; and he drew a 
isketch of the place. As this man appearcd to be 
‘more skilful in nautical affairs than the other pilots, 
}much confidence was placed in him, and it was-re- 
solved to enter the gulph without farther delay. 

The squadron got under way iu the afternoon of 
the 23d of July, keeping the Mi-a-tau islands on the 
right. The weather moderate and clear; and the 
wind easterly. Soundings through the day from fif- 
teen to nine fathoms. 

Wednesday the 24th, the wind S. EK. with moderate. 
Breezes and clear weather. Marly in the morning the 
soundings decreased from fourteen to nine fathoms ; 
and afterwards to six and a half fathoms, The Cla- 
wence, which had been sent a-head, fired several mus- 
Bets as signals of danger. The ships wore, and 
stood off to E.S.E. 

Thursday the 25th, light breezes from the south 
/and south-west, with clear weather. Standing a lit- 
tle to the southward of west, under easy sail, the 
water shoaled from fifteen to seven fathoms. At 
midnight, having steered towards the west, the Cla- 
yetice made the signal of danger; the ships hauled 
#heir wind to the south-east, and the Lion soon got 
ito from six toten fathoms. 

In the morning of Friday the 26th of July, vio- 
font showers of rain, and in the evening tremendous 
-elaps of thunder, with continuous vivid flashes of 
lightning. ‘The Jackall was discovered returning 
from the westward, environed with numerous Chi- 
Hese junks ; and from lieutenant, now captain, Camp- 
Bell’s report, who had been sent to explore, it ap- 
peared that no-secure harbour was to be found on the 
shores of the river Pei-ho. 

The Jackall, in going up the river, was hailed by 
- gome Chinese soldiers in a boat, who desired her to 
east anchor. Soon after a mandarine, with several 
gttendants, came on board; and being assured she 
' AMZ 
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belonged to the embassy, enquired after the embas. 
sador, and what presents he had bronght for his im- 
perial majesty. When he had obtained all the 
information he could, as to the number and size 
of the ships, and how many guns they carried, he 
closed his interrogatorics by declaring, that the 
emperor had given especial orders for the recep. 
tion and accommedation of the embassy, and that 
he would provide whatever might be wanted. In the 
mean time the gentlemen of the Jackall accepted an 
invitation, and were hospitably entertained on shore ; 
but strictly re-examined on the former points. The 
mandarine also enquired respecting the merchandize 
brought for sale at Pekin, and offered to get them de« 
| posited in the four christian churches. Trade and an. 
| Englishman were, in the minds of the Chinese, so ase 
sociated, that nothing could exceed his surprize on 
being told that they had no goods for sale, that the 
persons of the embassy were not merchants; and 
that men of war never carried out, nor dealt in, any 
kind of merchandize. 

‘The mandarines being informed that the ships were: 
too larg: to cross the bar, gave orders fora suffie 
cient number of junks to be got ready to bring the 
presents, and passengers, and baggage, on shore. Am 
extensive building, near the river’s mouth, had been 
prepared for the embassador’s reception, supposing 
he would have remained there some days to recover 
himself from fatigue ;,and his excellency had the 
choice of travelling to Pekin ina sedan chair, inatwoe 
wheeled carriage, or in a commodious vessel by waters 

Soon after the Jackall’s return, a prodigious quane 
tity of live stock, fruit, and vegetables, were brought 
to the squadron in junks; and not being able to stow 
away the whole, the surplus was necessarily returned. 
The following is a list of the artfeles. Twenty bal- 
locks, a hundred. and twenty sheep, a hundred and 
twenty hogs, a hundred fowls, a hundred ducks, a 
hundred and sixty bags of flour, fourteen chests of 
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‘beead, a hundred and sixty bags of common rice, ten 
chests of red rice, ten chests of white rice, ten chests 
ef small rice, ten chests of tea, twenty-two boxes of 
‘dried peaches, twenty-two boxes of fruit preserved 
with sugar, twenty-two chests of plumbs anc apples, 
‘twenty-two boxes of ochrus, twenty-two boxes of 
other vegetables, forty baskets of large cucumbers, 
a thousand squashes, forty bundles of lettuce, twenty 
measures of pease in pods, a thousand water-melons, 
three thousand musk.melons, besides a few jars of 
sweet wine and spirituous liquors ; together with ten 
chests of candles, and three baskets of porcelain. 
Not only here, but alsoat Turon bay, Chusan, and 
Fen-choo-foo, the squadron experienced the same 
Rospitality ; and they were gratuitously supplyed 
without having been previously demanded. 

Two mandarines of rank, one in the civil, the 
other in the military department, numerously at. 
tended, came to the Lion to congratulate the embas, 
sador in the emperor’s name, and in their own, on 
his safe arrival, after solong and perilous a navigation 5 
and informed him they were ordered by their sovereign 
to accompany him to court. ‘The civil mandarine, 
whose family name was Chow, had the title of Ta- 
chin, or great man, annexed to it. He bore the 
/Ronorary distinction of a blue globe placed upon his 
Bonnet. 

The name of the military mandarine, who had a 
Brave, open countenance, was Van; buthe, too, had 
ithe addition of Ta-zhin, or great man. His valour 
had been conspicuous in battle; he had received many 
wounds, and was not only honoured with the red 
globe upon his bonnet, but had also superadded a 
peacock’s feather, taken from the tail. He was 
celebrious for his skill in archery, the bow and 
arrow being still in use there, and generally prefer- 
red to fire-arms. These gentlemen were received on 
board the Lion with every mark of attention and 
‘respect. A third person of high rank, of a, Tartar 
AAS 
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race, had also been appointed by the erfiperor as a - 
principal legate, to attend the embassador; but being 
very timid of the sea, waited to receive his excellency 
on shore. 
Between the highest mandarine or prime minister, | 
and the lowest constable, there are nine classes, all 


vested with different degrees of authority. Each class 


is distinguished by a dress peculiar to itself, as well 
as'by the colour and materials of the small globe or 


_ ball worn wpon the bonnet. Thus itis that they may 


be known by strangers, and are pointed out to the 


people; by which a proper respect is always paid to 


their persons, and due obedience to their respective 
orders. Maridarines, it is also said, have a guard of 
infantry and covalry always at command. ‘These 
guards reside in tents pitched around the mansions of 
their masters. 

Inquiry was made by the two mandarines, whether 
the letter brought by the embassador for the emperor 
was rendered into Chinese, and what were its con._ 
tents, in order that they might be able to transmit to 
Pekin every possible information relative to the em 
bassy. As this question was not urged on the autho. 
rity of the court, the answer given was, that the ori. 
ginal, with its translation, were locked up together 
in a gold box, to be delivered into the hands of the 
emperor. 

But with regard to the presents, after. which they 
sedulously inquired, they were formally instructed to 
demand a list of them, to be forwarded to the empe- 
ror. An ordinary catalogue could neither point out 
their qualities, nor their worth; nor be comprehended 
by any translation. They werc, therefore, described 
by circumlocution, in all the pomp of oriental style. 

The presents consisted of an orrery, a reflecting 
telescope, a celestial and terrestrial globe, several 
chronometers, or time-pieces, an air-pump, a machine, 


-exhibititig the mechanic powers, five picces of brass 


erduance, muskets, pistols, swords blades, a compleat 
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model of a firs!-rate man of war of a hundred and ten 
guns, ornamented vases, various. kinds of earthen- 
ware, a large burning glass, a pair of magnificent 
glass lustres, specimens of the productions of the ma~ 
aufactures of Great Britain in wool, cotton, steel, 
and other metals, representations of several cities, 
pwns, churches, seats, gardens, castles, bridges, lakes, 
volcanos, and antiquities, of battles, by sea and land, 
dock-yards, or places for building ships, horse-racesy 
bull.fighting, and of most other objects curious or 
yemarkable in the dominions of his Britannic majesty, 
and other parts of Europe; also of some of the sost 
eminent persons, including the royal family of Great 
Britain; the representations themselves being mont. 
* ments of the arts by which they are made in their pre- 
sent advanced state. 

The description at large, as it appears in the Origi« 
gal work, was translated into Chinese, and done into 
Latin by Mr. Hiitner, tutor to Master Staunton; as 
had also been his majesty’s letter to the emperor, for 
the purpose of giving the missionaries an opportunity 
of correcting any mistake which might have been com- 
mitted in the Chinese translation, which, however, 
was understood sufficiently by the two mandarines to 
“excite their admiration of its contents. Orders were 
given to prepare a number of junks to convey the 
whole across the bar, after which they were to be 
transhipped into different vessels, better adapted for _ 
the navigation of the river; other junks were pro- 
yided to convey the persons and baggage of the em- 
bassy from the ships to the river, where proper ves- 
sels were also ready to receive them. : 

The sea junks which attended the ships were to the 
number of thirty, each about two hundred tons bur- 
den: the hold, by means of partitions, is divided into 
twelve compartments. The composition used for 
caulking the seams is made of lime and oil, with 
some scrapings of bamboo. If is very glutinous, 
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soon acquires solidity, is not combustible, and is im. 
penetrable to water. 

The weather was exceedingly favourable for tran 
shipping the presents and baggage, for though done 
in the open sea, they did not sustain the least damage. 
The stormy season, however, was approaching fast, 
and something was to be resolved on to provide fo 
the safety of the squadron, their present situation be- 
ing ineligible. With respect to the Hindostan, it was 
thought desirable in her way home to touch at Chu. 
san, provided leave could be obtained at Pekin for 
that »urpose, which it was intended Captain Mackin. 
tosh, by accompanying the embassador, should solicit 
in person. He could not only procure there teas and | 
siiks.on better terms than at Canton, but on his way 
to rejoin his ship, he might have an opportunity of. 
observing the mode of fabricating the articles he 
usually carried from China, of which the East India 
company was anxious to gain information. His ex. 
cellency recommended Sir Erasmus Gower to prepare © 
to conduct the squadron, either to the Bay of Ki-san- 
seu, or to that of Chu-san, where proper conveni. 
ences might be procured for the sick, and refresh. 
ments for the crews; but trusted that the necessary 
supply of provisions would he paid for, afd that no. | 
presents would be allowed to come on hoard for-ine.¢ 
dividuals. 

While these preparations were making, under or- 


- ders from the commander to his officers, his excels 


Jency wished to have the satisfaction of his company 
to Pekin. One of the brigs was to remain in the 
river Peiho to take him to tne Lion, after which his » 
excellency requested that Sir Krasmus would quit the 
coast of China, and not to revisit it till the ensuing 
month of May; the interval of which was filled up 
with general instructions of what ports he was to touch 
at, observing to be at Macao, to meet the embassadar 
in the beginning of the following May. 
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Sir Erasmus Gower begged to decline the proposal 
ef going to Pekin, deeming his presence with the 
squadron indispensably necessary. He should return 
to one of the bays mentioned, and after the health of 
the crews were re-established, proceed te accomplish 
the objects contained in the instructions for the pub- 
Vic advantage. The mandarines having been applied 
to, procured from the viceroy letters to ensure good 
treatment for the Liom. The embassador and_ his 
suite were now preparing to quit her, on whose de- 
parture the crew cheerfully obeyed the orders of their 
¢commander, to man the yards as a token of esteem ; 
Youd cheers were given, and a general salute from the 
ships fired, which was a novel spectacle to the gaping 
Chinese, 

It was on Monday the 5th of August, 1793, that 
the embassador, and the gentlemen belonging to the 
embassy, embarked on board the Clarence, Jackall, 
and Endeavour brigs, for the Pei-ho river; the servants 
guards, musicians, and other attendants, went with 
the baggage and presentsin the junks. The wind be-. 
"ing favourable, they crossed the bar in a few hours,. 
and in the afternoon came to, for a short time, on 
the southern bank of the river, opposite a small vil. 
_fage, called Tung-coo, which being a military post, 
the troops were drawn up as a mark of respect to his. 
excellency. From this place the vessels were draggett 
er trailed along.ce*men upon the river’s bank, to 
another village uaimed See-coo, and thence to a town 
ealled Ta-coo, where a great number of yachts and 
ether boats were lying ready for the accommodation 
of the embassy. 

As the learned author of the embassy to China has 
not thought proper to give a description of the naval 
_ procession on this extraordinary occasion, our readers 
may not be displeased at our having supplied this de- 
ficiency, which we understand was as follows: 

First. The grand mandarine and his suite, in five 

large covered barges—afterwards, in 
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Yacht, No. 1. His excellency the earl.of Macartney. 
No. 2. Sir George Staunton, Bart. secretary, and 
Mr. Staunton, page of aN embassy. é 

No. 3. Mr. Plumb, the Chinese interpreter, 

No. 4, (ieutenanicolonel Benson, Lieutenant Parish, 
and Licutenant Crewe. 

No. 5. Captain Mackintosh, of the Hindostan, Mr. 
Maxwell, secretary to the embassador, Dr. Gil. 
lan, physician, and Mr. Hiitner, preceptor to 
Master Staunton. } 

No. 6. Mr. Barrow, mathematician, comptroller of 
the HTonsehold, &c. Mr. Winder, joint secretary 
of the embassador, and Mr, Baring, son of Sir 
Francis Baring. 

No. 7. Dr. Scott, surgeon to the embassy, Dr. Din. 
widdie, professor of astronomy, &c, Mr. Hic. 
key, portrait painter, and Mr, Alexander, drafts« 
man. 

Lastly. Five other large junks, which contained the 
mechanics, ‘soldiers, and servants, closed the pro« 
cession. 

The yacht prepared for the reception of the embas-« 
sador, into which he entered on their arrival off Ta- 
coo, was spacious, richly ornamented, and contained 
a greater number of glass panes than the other yachts, 
whose windows, instead of being glazed, were filled 
up with a transparent kind of paper, fabricated in 
Corea from cotton, and is not easily affected by rain 
or any other w eather. © Hits exceliency’s apartment 
comprised most of the vessel, and consisted of an 

anti-chamber, a saloon, a bed- chamber, and a closet. 

The saloon was furnished with a square sofa, or seat 
of honour, such as are met with in the mansions of 
the chief mandarines, which they atways occupy on 
giving audience. On each side of the yacht, from 
head to stern, was constructed a gangway, projecting 
two feet beyond the gunwale. Upon this the crew 
manccuvred the vessel, and by it the domestics were 


prevented from passing through the principal rooms, 
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The cabin allotted for the crew was next the stern, 
in a corner .of which was a small altar, with an ido 
upon it, and around it perfumed matches were kept 
constantly burning, . 

Besides the embassador’s, there were sixteén other 
yachts in the procession, independent of lighters fot 
conveying the presents and luggage; and the junks 

for the accommodation of mandarinesof various ranks, 
as weil as other Chinese, ordered to attend on the oc. 
casion, were equal in number to those which composed 
the embassy. Many of the yachts were eighty feet 
Jong; and, notwithstanding they were encumbered 
With upper works, drew orily eighteen inches water. 
The cabins in them were lofty aid airy { above them 
were berths for the crew; beneath, lockers for stow. 
age. Some had coloured curtains on the outside, 
reaching from stem to stern, to keep out the sun, and 
shutters to ward off the rain. Some of these boats, 
in which were several cooks, contained provisions for 
the embassador’s table, to preclude the necessity of 
. going on shore, or prevent procrastination whenever 
the wind and tide were favourable for their passage. 
‘Every magnificence was displayed out of compli. 
ment to the embassy. A considerable guard had been 
appointed to attend the embassador on shore, but the 
| yachts could each only take in a small number. One 
of these always accompanied an Kuropcan on shore ; 
his presence, while it claimed for the stranger govern. 
ment protcction, might also have been intended as a 
spy upon his actions. 

The transhipping of the luggage, of which there 
were six hundred packages, occupied nearly three 
days. While this was doing, the chief directors of the 
route, Chow-ta-zhin and Van-ta-zhin, made occasion- 
al complimentary visits to the embassador, as well as 
to see that he was properly accommodated. ‘Theif 
politeness extended to the principal gentlemen of the 
embassy, who were likewise honoured with visits of 
civility. Theinferior mandarincs were not Jess attct= 
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tive to the accommodation and comfort of the pas- 
sengers belonging to the embassy, and even ‘the Chi. 
nese soldiers and sailors evinced a disposition to please 


‘beyond the ordinary line of duty. 


"Lhe gentlemen in each yacht were served, after the 
manner of the cast; with a separate table, in which 
faint attempts were made to imitate English cookery. 


‘Stewing, however, was their most usnal method of 


preparing animal food, ‘of which beef and pork were’ 
the most plentiful. The meat was cut into small 
square pieces, vegetables of various kinds were mixed 
with it, and seasoned aud served up with piquant sa- 
voury sauces, They had abundance of the common 


- fowls of Europe; but the greatest delicacy, and most 


costly article of the table, was the swallow’s nest, 
and the fins of sharks. Both these yielded abundance 


‘of rich nutricious juiees; but, like the turtle, were 


necessarily dressed with strong spices to render them 
zestful. 

Roasting, it appeared, was very litile practised in 
China—in this mode of cooking oil was made use of, 
which not only gave a high gloss, like varnish, to the 
meat, but proved singularly unpleasant to the palate. 
The mandarinces, however, imagining roast meat would 
be acceptable, gave orders to their cooks to prepare 
some in this way ; and pigs, turkies, and geesc, were 
brought whole upon the table. 

Baking was as seldom put in practice as roasting 5 
indeed, not a proper oven was perceived in this part 
of the country. Boiled rice is generally used at meals 
as bread. Its expansion in boiling facilitates its di- 
gestion, and renders it as wholesome as fermented 
dough; but though they do not bake, they steam 
bread, and it is done in the following manner : 

Wheaten flour, mixed with water, is made into 
cakes ; these are put upon Zatticed shelves, fixed within 
a frame of wood, of a convenient size, open only at 
the bottom: this frame is then placed over a vessel 
of boiling water, the steam of which, ascending through 
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the lattice-work, causes the cakes to rise.or swell to 
the size of a common orange, leaving a thin, softish 
-erust over the whole surface. In this state they are 
eaten by the Chinese; but when sliced and toasted, 
they were a tolerable substitute for hard-baked bread. 
Some of these cakes were rendered very palatable by 
the admixture of aromatic seeds. Their flour is ob- 
tained mostly from buck-wheat, which (as well as the 
other species) is cultivated. in many provinces of 
China. Itis perfectly white when separated from the 
bran. 

Jars of wine, or rather of vinous liquor, were dis- 
tributed among all the yachts, but it was generally 
disliked. It. was of a yellowish colour, by no means 
pellucid, and“ef an acescent quality. The Chinese 
seemed to have been better acquainted with the art of 
distillation ;- for the spirit supplied was very palata- 
ble. Its strength exceeded the common procf ; it was 
perfectly clear or transparent, and void ef empyreu- 
matic odour. This spjrit, in the southern provinces, 
was. distilled from rice; in the wortherp, from mél- 
det, and was,called by the Chinese show-choo, or hof 
WIne. | 

Fruits of various kinds, such as peaches, plums, 
apples, pears, grapes, oranges, and apricots, were re~ 
gularly supplied; and, as might be expected, green 
and bohea tea in abundance. Its taste, however, was 
not relished so well as the London tea, owing, per- 
haps, to its having been recently gathered. ‘Their 
green tea was imported, chiefly, from the province of 
Kiang-nan, and the bohea from that of Fo-chien. 
The Chinese,’ in general, use no sugar in their. tea— 
and even tea among the lower class appeared to be a 
Inxury. Loaf sugar was unknown here, nor did they 
‘import the crystallized sugar of Cochin-china, but 
the province of Fo-chien supplied them with brown 
‘Sugar and sugar-candy. ; 
An interchange of ‘visits took place between the 
| BER 
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embassddor and the viceroy of the provitice, a8 ves 
nerable in years as refined in manners, He was of 
the highest rank yet seen in the country, and by 
command of the emperor, had come a hundred miles 
from his usual residence, to congratulate his excel~ 
lency on his arrival into the territories of China; and 


to superintend the purveyance of every thing that 


could redound to the honour of the one, or the com-- 
fort of the other. In this visit the constraint of 
eastern forms, especially on the introduction of tea, 
was dispensed with, and his excellency was received 
with a degree of ease, attention, and politeness, sel- 
dom surpassed in the more polished coarts of Kurope. 
Tea was handed in cups with covers, and oblong 


saucers, without either cream or sugar; each cup was 


infused separately, and the leaves were left at the 
bottom of the cup. A short time after the embassa- 
dor’s return to his yacht, he received, very unexpect- 
edly, from the viceroy, a splendid repast, consisting 
of twenty-four dishes, and three others, not Jess ex- 
pensive, and of equal covers, were also serit'to the 
three gentlemen who accompanicd his excellency on 
the visit. 

The viceroy resided at the principal temple of Ta- 
coo, consecrated to the god of the sea, under the 
name of Toong-hai-vaung, or king of the castera 
sea. | 

On the morning of the 9th of August, every neces- 
sary arrangement having taken place, and his excel. 
lency’s wish being known, the signal was made for 
sailing. This signal, always used upon the water, is 
not made with guns, but with an instrument called in 
Chinese loo, and by Kuropeans in China gong. It 
consists of circular rimmed plates: of copper, in which 
there is mixed a certain portion of tin, or spelter, to. 
make it sonorous. These being strack witha wooden 
mallet, covered with leather, emit a sound which may 
be heard at two or three miles distance. Authoritae 


. 
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five notice, on shore, especially among troops, is 
made, not by drums, but by striking two pieces of 
hollow bamboo together. ‘lhe drum is no martial in- 
strument, being used only in their temples. 

The meandrous course of the river, which rendered 


a wind that was fair on one stretch, foul on another, 


retarded the progress of the embassy, but afiorded a 
favourable opportunity of viewing its banks and cir. 
cumjacent places. Hach side was adorned with plea- 
sant villas and delightful gardens, and the ficlds were 
in the highest state of cultivation; many of them co- 
vered with Barbadoes millet, holcus sarghum, the 
tallest of the vegetable tribe, growing to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, and is said to increase a hun. 
dred fold. At night its banks were splendidly illu- 
minated with a diversity of lights, from lanterns of 
transparent party-coloured paper. Lights were also 


affixed to the mast-heads of the vessels ; their number 


and situation denoting the rank of those on board, 


The shrill and repeated sound of the doo, and the 


constant buz and threatening sting of musquitos in 

the night-time, were both singularly troublesome. 
Not only during the first, but also in the second 

day’s progress up the Pei-ho, were the banks lined 


with innumerable spectators of both sexes, and of all 


ages; but the river itself was literally covered with 
boats of every description. Its shores, on one side, 


were crowded with stacks or pyramids of salt, from 


two to six hugdred feet long, and about fifteen feet 
high. ‘Two hundred and twenty-two entire stacks 
were counted, besides many others incomplete; which, 
from a nice calculation, were supposed to contain six 
hundred millions of pounds weight: this was an-ar- 
ticle of great revenue to the crown, 

- On the third day they reached the port of Tien-sing, 
the general mart for the northern provinces of China. 


The city is built at the confluence of two rivers ; the 


one, upon which the embassy was to proceed to Tong- 


choo.foo, was also called Pez-ho, the other Yune 
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leung-ho. A bridge of boats extended across the 
rivers, which occasionally separated, to admit a pas. 
sace for vessels. ‘'emples and handsome edifices were 
built along the quays, contiguous to which were 
yards and magazines for naval stores, and shops and 
warehouses for retail trade. 

_ A pavilion was erected in the centre of the city, 
opposite to which the embassadorial fleet stopped. 
The viceroy, who had come by land from Ta-coo, 
was in waiting here for the embassador. His excel- 
lency disembarked with all his suite, attended with 
his whole train of servants, guards, and musicians, 
and was received on shore by the viceroy and the 
legate, according te the following order of pas 
rade :— 


Three military mandarines, or principal officers 
A tent, with a band of music outside the tent ; 

_ Three long trumpets : 

_ Atriumphal arch: 

Four large green standards, with five small ones be« 
tween each, and bowmen between each small colour: | 
Six large red standards with matchlock men, and five 
small colours between each standard: 

Two large green standards, with swordsmen between 
each : 

Music tent: 

Triumphal arch: 

_& body of Chinese troops: 


At the upper end of the pavilion, to which the 
viceroy conducted thé embassador with the principal 
gentlemen, was a sanctuary, in which the majesty of 
the emperor was supposed to be constantly present 5 
and they were given to understand that a respectful 
obedience should be paid to that majesty: this was 
accordingly performed by a profound inclination of 
body. 

After an interchange of compliments, and the ac- 
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-eustomed refreshments of tea and swectmeats, the 
legate informed the embassador that the emperor was 
-at his country residence at Zhe-hol, in ‘Tartary, at 
which place it was his intention to celebrate the an- 
niversary of his birth-day, which happened on the 
13th of the eighth moon, corresponding with the 17th 
of September; and that it was his desire to receive 
the embassy in that city. | 
The embassador and the gentlemen returned to 


their respective yachts, and soon after a sumptuous 
yepast, with the addition of wine, fruit, and sweet- 
meats, was sent to them from the viccroy, as he had 
done before at Ta-coo; and his hospitality was even 
extended to the servants of the embassy, to whom he 
also sent a plentiful dinner. One among the many 
instances of polite attention to the embassador, was 
atemporary theatre, which hehad caused to be erected 
opposite to his excellency’s yacht, where a company 


of comedians, at various times of the day, exhibited 
dramatic pieces and pantomimes. Boys or eunuchs 


played the female characters. 


In the evening, the weather proving favourable, 
the yachts and vessels proceeded up the Pei-ho. Its 
sides, in some places, were banked up by the lower 
stalks of the millet; in some reaches, by parapets of 
cut granite; and at others, by causeways of the same 


material, aud sluices were made here and there to let 


off water to irrigate the adjoining lands. During the 
progress up the river, they were assisted by the tide 
for thirty miles from Tien-sing, where it ceases ta. 
flow; but in light airs, and contrary breezes, the 
Chinese sailors frequently made use of a couple of 
sweeps, or large oars, which are never lifted out of 
the water. When rowing was impracticable, men 
‘were employed upon the banks to trail the vessels by 
ropes. There were fifteen men to each yacht, and» 
upwards of five hundred were occupied on this service. 
~ Tien-sing, the translation of which is heavenly spot, 
is in Jength nearly equal to London, and contained, 
| BBS 
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by information, seven hundred thousand persons. 
Some of the houses are built with stone, but mostly 
with brick, of one story only, though there are some 
of two stories high. Every house is well filled, inas- 
much as the existing branches of the same family 
dwell in small apartments under the same roof. The 
best or most durable bricks are of a bluish or lead 
colour; some few are red, and others pale brown: 
the last kind, used for the mean dwellings, are only 
baked in the sun; the blue bricks are burntin a kiln 
by a close wood fire, the blaze of which is not al- 
lowed to touch them; and those which are exposed 
to its flame acquire a reddish colour. In the making 
of bricks from the clay, thin layers of straw are 
placed between them, without which they would, as 
they dried, run or adhere together; so that the Chi- 
nese, like the children of Israel, could not make 
bricks without straw. 

The lands, as on the other side of Tien-sing, were 
many of them covered with millet, which with rice, 
aud some corn, are the principal objects of cultiva- 
tion; yet the people have experienced the dreadful 
effects of famine from the destruction of locusts, or 
the fall of torrents from the mountains. In come 
spots were seen growing a species of the dolichos, not 


very dissimilar to the kidney bean; in others fields of . 


beans and various kinds of pulse, and likewise sesa- 
mum, and other plants whose seeds produce oil. 
Plantations of the tea-tree, of a dwarf size, were also 
descried. The leaves had a near resemblance to a 
myrtle. It was the season for plucking the blossoms, 
the smallest of which, when carefully dried, possess 
the highest flavour. ° 

The number of junks seen upon the river was ine 
calculable. Exclusive of those busied in the ordinary 
course of commerce, not less than a thousand, of a 
large size, were employed in the service of the govern 
ment between Tong-choo-foo and Tien-sing, for the 
purpose ef gathering such taxes as were paid in kind, 
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and a part of the corn thus collected, was deposited 
in tHe public granaries throughout the empire. Tt is 
usual for the wives and families of the officers and 
gailors to live constantly upon the water: children 
are born, brought up, and spend their whole lives on 
‘board.; every land is foreign to them, and the water 
-may be called their proper element. Each vessel, om 
an average, contained fifty persons; and estimating 
the total of the boats at two thousand, it will appear 
that a huadred thousand souls move and live only 
upon the surface of that river. 

There are no bridges thrown across the river Pele 
ho, as they would obstruct the navigation; but seve- 
val of hewn stone, and of decent architecture, were 
seen over branches of that river, as well as over 
canals. Near the ruins of one of these bridges, dilae 
pidated by an inundation, stood a large palace, in 
the midst of a garden, inclosed within a wall, having 
a treble gate to the water-side. It was one of the 
-emperor’s seats, and was tke occasional residence of 
| some of the family. : 
Besides the musquitos already mentioned, there are 
other insects very troublesome, as wel! on account of 
their sting, as of the uncomnion noige they make, 
OF this last kind was the cécada, whose din, produced 
by the motion of two flaps which cover the abdomen 
of the male, was a signal to allure the female to 
amorous dalliance, who is not furnished with these 
flaps. A species of moth, as large as a humminge — 
bird, was frequent in this quarter, 

The travellers. in their slow progress up the rivery 
eften quitted and rejoined the yachts, to observe 
more minutely objects on shore which struck the 
fancy: this conduct was watched with extraordinary 
jealousy; and they wer: given to understand that 
this fre dom was displeasing to tic fegate. In short, 
the imerpreter discove 4d, by veral vague intimae 
tions, occasionally le out in familiar conversation 
with the mandarizes, that seme recent dissaticfacteom 
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had been conceived at the court of Pekin against the 
English nation. Great circumspection had been ob- 
served by the interpreter, in acquiring this important 
information; nor was it without much address that 
he extorted from them the following explanation. 

In the year 1791, the Emperor of China sent an 
army into the country of Thibet, to drive back the 
Rajah of Napaul, who had made predatory excursions 
thither; and in the contest, his army met with more 
obstacles, greater resistance, and heavier losses, thaw 
had been foreseen from so feeble an encmy. Some of 
the Chinese officers, mortified at their ill success, fan- 
cied they saw opposed to them not only European 
tactics, but European soldiers; and reported at court, 
that they perceived hats as well as turbans among 
their enemies; and they concluded the former must. 
have been English. ‘Thus it had been politically and 
industriously reported among the people of China, 
that the English had, in the above instance, actually 
afforded assistance. Though the embassador gave no 
credit to either fact, he was induced to believe, that 
the bare assertion would have the power to alienate 
any previous favourable disposition of the country 
towards the government of Great Britain. 

It had been a policy practised in the east, prior to 
a meditated attack on the territories of a foreign 
prince, (9 send an embassy thither, under the mask 
of friendship, the better to discover its real situation 
and strength, ‘Lhe British government knew well 
with what a jealous eye the Chinese viewed their ac- 
- quisitions in Bengal, and the prejudices which might 
be raised on the score of ambition; and the embas« 
sador was furnished with arguments to allay their 
suspicions on that head. But it was not within the 
compass of human wisdom to foresee, and prepare 
against, an dimputacion of having interfered hostilely 
with the arms of China, which had never taken place 3 
nor was it till the follawing year, when his excellency 
arrived at Canton, that he was informed, from Engs 
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land and Calcutta, what were the circumstances upon 


which an assertion so groundless had been founded. 
It was notorious, that the governor-general of Ben. 
gal conducted himself, in this business, with strict 
neutrality, and with great propriety and attention tos 
wards the Emperor of Chinas declaring to the Rajak 
of Napaul, that the only assistance he shonld give, 
was to endeavour to extricate him from a ruinous 
war, by mean of conciliatory negociation between the 
commanders of the Thibet and Chinese forces. 

itis probable, that if the embassy intended for 
China, in the year 1787, had not failed through the 
premature death of Colonel Cathcart, then appointed 
British minister to the court of Pekin, any misundere 


standing mght have been prevented; or, if even the 


circumstances connected with the Thibet war had ar. 
rived at Canton before the present embassador quit- 
ted its vicinity to preceed to Tien-sing, it is possible 


| it might have been in his power to refute the calumny; 


His excellency took pains to, and absolutely did, con. 
vince the principal mandarin:s and Chinese officers of 


state, that the story was unfounded; but he was not 


able to effect so much with the Tartar legate, over 
whom the others had no influence; who alone was 


allowed to correspond with the government, and who 


evinced no disposition to make a favourable or just 


representation of the English or the embassy. ‘The 


fegate, cither from mistrust or malevolence, «ven ree 
fused to send the embassador’s letters to Sir Mrasmus 
Gower, by the messengers of government, though he 


‘knew his excellency had had the honour of receiving 


a packet from the emperor. Without the legate’s 
permission, there was no mode of conveying any ite 


 telligence whatever; of course he was secluded from 
corresponding with the company’s commissioners at 


Canton. Thus the most necessary intercourse was 
obstructed, without the least prospect of redress ; in- 
asmuch as the legate was the imtimate creature of 


4 
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Collao, the prime minister of the empire, whose sens 
timents were, doubtless, in perfect unison. ; 
It may be proper to observe, in this place, that the 
government of China has not established any mode of 
conveying letters of correspondence for the conve- 
niency of the people. ‘Phe emperor only receives and 
sends expresses, which are conyeyed on horseback to 
and from every part of his extensive dominions, at 
ihe rate of a hundred and fifty miles a-day. For the 
ordinary exigencies of government, as well as for the 
use of the mandarines and officers of state, there are 
slower couriers appointed, who are sometimes, though 
rarely, permitted to carry letters or packets to indi. 
viduals. But information is conveyed to, or with. 
held from, the body of the people, just as the govern. 
ment may deem it expedient. | 
The perverse circumstances above- mentioned au- 
gured an unfavourable success to the embassy, which 
Was proceeding, but slowly, towards the capital. 
The river being shallow, much mud, or diluted clay, 


‘was disturbed from the. bottom ; and this, added to 


what was occasionally washed down into it from the 
mountains, rendered the water turbid and scarcely 
potable. ‘The Chinese, however, have an casy mode 
of refining it. A small quantity of allum is put into 
the hollow joint of a bamboo, in which seyeral per. 
forations are made. A convenient quantity of water 
being taken from the river, it is to be stirred about 
three or four minutes with this bamboo; by which 
the allum unites with the earthy particles, and pres 
cipitates them to the bottom of the vessel, leaving 
the water pure and transparent. ~ 

The Chinese of rank ‘use distilled water for. their 
own consumption; and even the lower classes never 
drink it till tea or some other salubrious herb has 
been infused in it. Not only is this infusion drunk 
hot, as common beverage, but even wine and every” 
other liquid, is made warm he fore taken. The sama 
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mode prevails in the hot climate of Hindostan. The 


Chinese, however, enjoy, in the heat of summer, the 


grateful coolness of ice; but itis oe with 
fruits and sweetmeats. 

Notwithstanding tea is the common beverage of all 
the Chinese, and is ; presented to visitors at all hours; 
yet there are some, especially in the northern pro. 
vinces, who are fond of spirituous liquors, and are 


disposed to be very convivial. ‘The mandarines seemed 


to indulgein luxury; they made, daily, several meals 
of animal food, highly seasoned; each repast con. 


Sisting of many courses. ‘Theintervals were employed. 
in smoking, and chewing the areca nut. 


The Chinese of rank are in ‘general courteous, fa. 
miliar, and affable; but they are vain and national. 
The two Mandarines who had the direction of theem. 
bassy, took much pleasure in satisfying the inquiries 
made respecting their own country. The legate was 
more tacit#wrnous, and sellom entered into conversa. 
tion with the embassador, who, very prudently, 
forbore to ask questions about China in his pre. 


gence. He visited his excellency pretty often, 


though he travelled, in great pomp, part of the way 
by land, in a sedan chair, preceded by soldiers and 
servants clearing the way before him. 


The embassy, in its passage up the river, was salu. 


ted by a discharge of three guns at every military post, 
some of which were passed every day when the high 
road was near the river. ‘This road, though narrow, 


was good; carriages were few; and those only with 
two wheels, and without springs. Gentlemen com- 
‘monly travel in sedan chairs, chair palanquins, or 
on horseback ,-—and ladies in close litters, suspended 
between mules and even in this manner only for 
short distances, ‘There are no coaches in the coune 
try. 

The ancient custom of applying sails to carriages 
by land, is not entirely laid aside. ‘These vehicles 
-are carts or double barrows made of bamboo, having 
one large wheel placed between them. ‘lwo poles; 
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' rising from the opposite sides of the cart, servé as 

- masts, upon which the sail, consisting only of a mat, 
is set. But this ean only take place when the cart is 
going before the wind. In other cases, the machine 
is drawn by one man, while another, behind, not 
only keeps it steady, but impels it forward, 

On the 16th of August, the yatchts having pros 
eeeded as far up the river Pei-ho as the depth of wa-_ 
ter would admit, came to anchor within half a” 
mile of Tong-choo-foo, which is ninety miles distant: 
from Tien-sing, and within twelve miles of the city of 
Pekin. 

| It appeared that the Lion and Hindostan sailed — 
| from the gulph of Pe-chee-lee on the 8th of August, 
and on the 19th passed through the straits of Mie” 
| ~ a-tau.—-While they remained at anchor in the gulf, 
they found the latitude of the anchorage to be thirty 
degrees fifty-one minutes and a halfnorth, and longi. 
tude by time-kceper, ahundred and seventceu degrees 
fifty minutes cast ; and that the latitude of the mouth 
' of the Pei-ho or White River was thirty-nine degrees 
north. : 
The letter which had been sent frem the viceroy 
of Pe.chee-lee to the governor of 'Ten-choo-foo, im 
favour of Sir Erasmus Gower, had been the mean of 
procuring him every assistance of which he stood in 
need. From thence he went to takea minute exami- 
nation of the bay of Ki-san.seu, sometimes nained 
Zou-a-tau, where he arrived on the fifteenth of Ate 
gust, and found it spacious, the depth of water from 
nine to five fathoms, the ground or anchorage tough, 
and that ships were secure in all directions; but that 
wood and water were at some distance in the bay.—~ 
The country, however, had a barren appearance, the 
inhabitants were poor ; and it was doubtful whether 
proper accommodations might have been procured for 
the sick and convalescents, Sir Erasmus, therefore, 
determined to go to. Chu-san, where he had more fae 
yourable prospects, and fer this place the squadrom 
shaped their courses | 
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CHAP. IX. 


Himbassy lands near Tong-choo-foo. Proceeds 
through Pekin to @ Palace in its Neighbourhood. 
Returns to the Capital. 


The route prescribed for the embassy was through 
the city of Pekin to a villa in the vieinity of the em. 
peror’s autumnal palace, called Yuen-min- Yuen, or 
garden of perpetual verdure. At this palace were to ' 
be deposited such of the presents as might receive 
damage by conveying them along the rugged roads te 
Lhe-hol.—A temple, or monastery, near Tong-choos 
foo, was appropriated for the accommodation of the 
embassador and his suite, and temporary buildings 
had been erected for receiving the presents. These 
buildings, constructed of strong bamboo, were im pes 
netrable to rain; guards were placed around them, 
and persons forbidden to approach them with fire or 
lights. All the articles were re-landed and housed in 
a day. 3 | 

The temple, now converted into a caravansary for 
travellers of rank, was founded several centuries aAgO, 
by the munificence of a bigot, for the maintenance of 
twelve priests of the religion of Fo, the most general’ 
in China. It professes the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, and holds out happiness under cer- 
tain conditions, which consist more in donations for 
the erecting of temples, and maintenance of priests, 
than in the observance of moral duties; the neglect of 
which is the punishment of the defaulters in having 
their souls pass into the bodies of the meanest ani» 
mals, in which the sufferings are to be apportioned to 
their transgressions. In this temple was a deity per- 
‘sonifying Providence, under a graceful female figure, 
who held in her hand a circular plate, having an eye 
-pourtrayed upon it. 
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a Nearly the whole of the habitable parts of the tem- 
ple was occupied by the numerous train of the em. 
bassador. ‘The priests went to a neighbouring mona- 
stery, except one, who was appointed to watch over 
the lamps of theshrine, and to attend his excellency’s 
commands. “Ihe rooms had boarded platforms, cles 
vated a foot from the floor; thick woollen cloths 
were spread upon them, which, with the addition of 
a cushion, constituted the bedding of those priests. 
The apartments of the superiors of the monastery 
were allotted for the embassy, in which, to their, 
great terror, were discovered scorpions and scolopen- 
dras. 

A public banquet or breakfast was prepared the 
next morning by the Mandarines, to which every per- 
son belonging to the embassy was invited, Besides. 
tea, there were various kinds of viands. ‘Tables were 
spread in the vacant parts of thenew store rooms, no 
other place being sufliciently capacious. This repast, 
according to Chinese etiquette, was given as a mark 
of extreme civility, by including every attendant be. 
longing to the person whom it was meant to honour ; 
and not to have accepted of it, would, besides giving 
umbrage, have been considered as a want of good 
breeding. ‘ 

The distance from the beach to the temple was so 
lined with people, that it had the appearance of a 
crowded fair, especially as similar stalls were pure 
posely erected for the sale of liquors, fruit, and other 
articles. Nota pauper to be scen on the spot; nor 
did any one ask alms. The present, indeed, was 
not the season of distress for the peasantry, who in 
times of dearth or scarcity, impelled by sharp hun- 
ger, are often driven to criminal excesses to procure 
food. In those times of national calamity, however, 
the emperor, who may truly be called the father of 
his people, opens the public granaries for their relief, 
remits the taxes of the hapless cultivator, and reinstates 
him in his farm by pecuniary assistance. . 
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__ A party of gentlemen, accompanied by some Man. 
darines, going into the adjoining city to purchase a 
few trifles, observed the projection of a lunar eclipse 
“upon the sides of several houses. In fine weather, 
persons of, every class live much without doors, and 
-accustoming themselves to watch the appearances of 
the heavens, they connect them, by habit, to terres. 
trial events, as if these had a dependence on the for. 
‘miner. Some fortuitous concurrences taking place, 
‘Strengthened the belief, and the vanity of prescience 
Jaid the foundation of the pretended science of astre.« 
logy. 
_ If, as the people believed, eclipses had power or 
influence over the operations of nature, and the trans. 
actions of mankind, the period of their advent meri- 
ted care and attention: and the government of the 
couniry, wishing to establish its authority, in their 
Opinion of its superlative wisdom and solicitude for 
their safety and welfare, has availed itself of their 
| prejudices, by exclusively obtaining a communication 
of all that science and observation could afford on this 
‘subject. This foreknowledge is afterwards made 
‘Known to the people at large, and that in so solemna 
‘Manner, as to inspire them with veneration for that. 
‘SUperintending power from whence they derived that 
information, 

The Chinese have always considered an eclipse of 
the sun as portending some national calamity ; and as 
‘they estimate their own happiness by the degree of 
‘Virtue possessed by their sovereign, they attribute 
their misfortunes to his privation of moral goodness. 
Hiven the emperor is forced, asitwere, to accede to the 
‘idea, and govern himself accordingly. On the eve of an 
eclipse, for example, he never engages in any impore 
tant enterprize: but seems desirous of avoiding the 
‘converse of his ministers, that he may secretly examine 
into his past actions, with a view to correct their er- 
‘rors, for which the approaching eclipse may be sent 

cc? 
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as an admonition ; and his subjects are invited frecly 

to effer their advice. am 
Though some of the Mandarines who were with the 

party conccived a just idea of the nature of eclipses, 

the Chinese, in general, did not seem to be sufficiently 


skilled in numerical computation, as to be able to 


solve any intricate problem. They calculate by the 


help of a machine called swan pan. Small balls are 
strung upon wires, and placed in different columns. 
Those in the first row, to the right, stand for units 5 
the next column from right to left tens, and so on in 


a tenfold ratio. 


The multiplication as well as subdivision of quan- 
tities and measures, among the Chinese is rendered 
simple by addecimations. In their money, for 
instance, an ounce weight of silver is equal toa leang ; 
ten chen make a leang, ten fen a chen, and ten lee a 
fen. Thus the fee, a real, and the smallest of their 
copper coin, is a thousandth part of a leang.—But 
they have imaginary money, though still addecimated, 
ext-nding much lower than a Yee, which is Of a Cire 
cular form, having a square hole in the middle to ad- 
mit packthread, upon which they are strung in zens, 
and multiple of tens, for mutual convenience in traf= 
fic.— A lee, the only standard coin in the empire, ig 
the common price of a cup of tea, which is sold in 
public-houses there as porter is in England. 

There is no silver coin in China, notwithstanding 
payments are made with that-metal in masses of about 
ten ounces, having the form of the crucible they were 
refined in with the stamp of a single charactcr upon 
them denoting their weight. Its value, in currency, 
gises and falls according to its relative scarcity or 
plenty issued from the imperial treasury. Spanish 
dollars were known at Tong-choo-foo, and are cur 
rent throughout every part of Asia. Gold is fre- 
quently made use of in articles of dress or luxury 
put seldom applicd to the purposes of commerce. 
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There is no state religion acknowledged or encou- 

raged in China. ‘The faith of most of the common 
people is that of Fo; many of the Mandarines have 
another, and that of fhe emperor oli feakeuts from theirs, 
But the temples consecrated to religious worship are 
scarcely distinguishable from common dwelling-houses. 
The circular lofty structures, called, by Kuropeans, 
Pagodas, are of various kinds, xppranated tO Vae 
rious uses, but none for religious worship. In many 
instances there is a similarity i in the exterior forms 
ef the religion of Fo and that of the Romish church, 
Upon the altars of the Chinese temples were placed, 
behind a screen, an image of Shin-moo, or the holy 
mother, sitting with a child in her arms, inan alcove, 
with rays of glory round her head, and tapers con- 
stantly burning before her. 

The temples of Fo contain more images than are 
met with in most christian churches. There was one 
female figure particularly prayed to by unmarried 
women who desire husbands, and by married wo. 
men who wish for children. But as the doctrine of 
Fo admits of a subordinate deity propitious to every 
prish that can be formed in the human mind; as the 
government of the conntry never interferes with mere 
epinions, nor prohibits any belief which may not 
affect the peace of society, it is no wonder it should 
spread among those classes of the people who are dis- 
Satisfied with the ordinary events of nature. Thus, 
from extreme superstition 1, the temples are particu- 
jlarly frequented, and the superintendant deity first 
consulted, previous to the undertaking of any thing 
of importance ;, whether it be to euter into the matri- 
/monial state, to set out on a journey, to make or 
}conclude a bargain, or any other momentous event. 
There are various methods of doing this, one of 
which is; ge of wood, of six or eight equal sides 
or surfaces, ¢ ch having its particular mark, is 
thrown into the air ; the side which is uppermost, 
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after reaching the ground, is examined and referred to 
by the priest to its correspondent mark in the book 


of fate. If the first throw accord withthe wishes of 


him who made it, he prostrates himseif in gratitude, 
and cheerfully undertakes the business. If the throw 
be unpropitious he makes a second trial ; but the 
third throw must decide the question. The temples 
are always accessible to consult the will of heaven ; 


_ and their adoration consists more in giving thanks 
than offering prayers. 


The Chinese, in their turn, had now an opportu. 
nity of seeing an furopean ecremony of religion, in 
the funeral of an ingenious artist, of the name of 
Eades, belonging to the embassy, who died on Mon- 
day evening, the nineteenth of August, near Tong- 


choo-foo. He came from Birmingham, and was in- 


duced, though beyond the middle age, to undertake 
the voyage, in hopes of acquiring, among other arts, 
that of making tinsel, as practised at Pekin, which 
is not liable to tarnish, or less so than that which is 
fabricated in Europe. By order of his excellency, 
the funeral rites were performed, next day, with mi- 
litary honours, and the procession accompanied by a 
prodigious concourse of Chinese. ‘The ceremony of 
interment was done with becoming decency and gra. 
vity, suitable to eastern custom, which considers the 
least mark of levity on these solemn occasions as bars 


barous andinhuman. His body was interred amidst 


several Chinese tombs, interspersed with cypress= 

trees, near the road leading out of Tong.choo-foo. 
The country, for some miles round Tong-choo-foo, 

was level; the soil light, and of easy culture. Its 


. 


principal autumnal crops were Indian corn and mil- 


let : and the thick stubble was left upon the ground 
for manure. The instruments of husbandry for 
thrashing and winnowmg corn, as well as for rolling 
the land, were nearly of European construction. 
The enclosures were few; and but few cattle to en- 
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close: pasturage ground was rare; the animals for 


food and tillage being foddered and fed chiefly in 
stalls, Straw cut small and mixed with beans was 
the food for horses. Ploughing was performed by 
oxen 3; it being too cold here for buffaloes. Their 


horses were strong and bony, but no means employ-. 


ed to improve their breed. Many of them were spot. 


ted as regularly as a leopard, occasioned by crossing 


those of contrary colours. Mules were more valu. 
able than horses, requiring less food, and performing , 
more labour. The cottages of the peasantry were 
snug and comfortable ; not united into villages, but 
thinly dispersed. They had neither fences nor gates 
to guard them against wild beasts or thieves; for the 
latter, perhaps, it were unnecessary, as robberies are 
seldom committed, notwithstanding the punishment is 
not capital, unless accompanied by acts of violence. 
The wives of the peasantry are truly industrious ; 
besides managing every domestic concern, they exer- 
cise such trades as are carried on within doors. They 
rear silk-worms, spin cotton, and work at the leom ; 
in short, they are the only weavers in the country. 
‘Lheir husbands, however, tyrannise over them, keep 
them in the greatest subjection, and, on occasional 
quarrels, make them attend behind the table as hand. 


maids. The old generally reside with the young, to 


temper their impetuosity ; and obedience to them 
is enforced as well by habit as by moral precepts. 
Moral maxims are inculcated by the aged to the 
younger ofispring 5 and plain sentences of morality 


are hung up in the common hall, where the male 
“branches of the family assemble. A tablet of ances- 
try is in every house, and references in conversation 
often made to their actions. By their periodical vi- 
‘sits to the tombs of their forefathers, the most remote 
relations become collected and united. The child is 


bound to work and provide for his father and mo- 


ther ; and the brother, for the brother and sister in 


extreme distress ; a failure in this duty stamps them 


—— 
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with such ignominy, as to preclude the necessity of 
a positive law to this purpose. Even the most dis. 
tant relative, ifin ill health, er in misery, has aclaim 
on his kindred for charitable assistance. This is the 
reason why no mendicants, nor spectacles of distress, 
are to be seen. 

By the custom of the country, persons om horse. 
back, meeting their superiors, dismount as a token of 
respect. This civility, which was shewn to some 
English gentlemen in an excursion into the country, 
prevails i in other parts of the East. Similar homage 


is exacted from all the residents at scape: by the 


Dutch governors and counsellors of the Indies. 
From this instance, as well as from others in Java 
and other places, itis clear, that China gives the fon 
to all the countries bordering upon its seas. Every 
sovereign in the eastern part of Asia, for example, 
affects the distinction of yellow colour in imitation of 
the emperor. 

The presents and baggage, which hitherto had 
come by water, were now to be conveyea by land to 
the emperor’s autumnal palace. ‘Such as were liable 
to receive damage by the jolting of vehicles without 
springs, were destined to be carried by men; and 
from a pretty nice calculation it was found that about 
ninety waggons, forty hand barrows, two hundred 
horses, and nearly three thousand’ labouring men, 
would be wanted for this business. 

In China, bulky and heavy packages are carried by 
men. ‘To each side of the load are fixed two strong 
bamboos. If four men (two to each bamboo) be not 
equal to its weight, two other bamboos, shorter than 
the first, are fastened to the extremities of each of the 
original long ones. These eight extremities are 
erought to rest on the shoulders of eight men. 
More bamboos being affixed to these, the str ength of 
a greater number of men may be applied in a geome. 
trical proportion 5 each of whom would sustain an 
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so degree of pressure on raising or carrying pon- 
derous packages. 

The etnbassador and three gentlemen of his suite 
travelled in sedan chairs ; the other gentlemen, and 
all thé Mandarines, on horseback. “They were pre~ 
ceded by Chinese soldiers on foot, who cleared the 
way. His excellency’s servants and guard were Con~ 
veyed in waggons.—The road to Pekin from Tong- 
choo-foo is perfectly level, the middle of which is 
paved with granite ; bordered in many places with 
trees, On the road, and over 2 rivulet, was a hand- 
some marble bridge, wide, substantial, and but little 
elevated, as the banks of the river are never Overs 
flowed. 

After partaking of a breakfast at a small village 
upon the road, they got soon after to the eastern sub. 
urbs, and in fifteen minutes more, before the walls 
of the city of Pekin. The embassador’s arrival was 
‘notified by the firing of guns. Refreshments were 
prepared at a resting place within the gate, over 
which was a watch tower, having, in the different 
stories, port-holes for cannon. The height of the 
city walls was forty feet, the parapet crenated, with 
jholes in the merlons for archery; the thickness 
twenty feet at the base, and twelve across the terre- 
|plaine or platform, upon which the parapet was 
erected. The walls were flanked on the outside by 
square towers, distant from each other about sixty 
yards, and projecting from the curtain between them 
forty or fifty feet. Several horsemen might ride 
abreast upon the ramparts, to which an ascent was 
made by declivous paths of earth raised withinside. 

The entrance into Pekin had nothing to excite 
particular attention. The houses were mostly of one 
story ; the street about a hundred feet wide, but un- 
paved, across which was a triumphal arch built of 
wood, having three elegant gateways. This street 
‘led to the eastern, called the yel/ow, wall of the im. 
-perial palace, whose name is derived from the colo Ur 
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of the varnished tiles covering the top. Near the 
gate were extensive storehouses fer depositing rice; 
and a lofty building, at no great distance, said to be 
an observatory, built in the reign of the emperor 
Yong-loo, to whom the city was indebted for its 
principal ornaments. A funeral procession was met 
in this street, which, from the white colour of the 
mourners, was taken for that of a wedding ; but the 
lamentations of young men attending the corpse, 
inclosed i a square coffin, shaded by a gaudy 
painted canopy, soon undeceived the travellers: the 
female relatives followed bebind, in sedan chairs 
covered with white cloth. Soon after, anuptial pro. 
cession offered itself to view, in which it would be as 
preposterous to appear in white as it would in Europe 
to be dressed in black. The lady, whom the bride. 
groom had not yet seen, was carried in.a gaudy 
chair, decorated with festoons of factitious flowers, 
attended by her relations, friends, and servants, 
Supporting the paraphernalia, the only portion given 
to a daughter in marriage. 

The embassy, turning to the right of the yellow 
wall, got from its eastern to its northern side, in 
_ which street, instead of shops for business, the houses 
were all private. Before the courts of these houses 
was a wall or curtain to obstruct the view of passen. 
gers; and this was called the wall of respect. ‘They 
halted opposite the treble gates on the northern side 
of the palace wall, which encompassed a considerable 
Space of ground. In some spots were steep mounts ; 
in others deep hollows, full of water; with varied 
margins, Out of these artificial lakes appeared seve. 
ral smallislands, beautified with fancied fabrics, inter. 
spersed with trees, The emperor’s principal palaces 
were erected upon eminences of various heights, some 
of these hills were embellished with lofty trees, 
which encircled cabinets and summer-houses destined 
for pleasure and retirement, the whole forming a 
scene irresistibly charming, 
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'. Continuing in a westerly course through the city, 
‘the eye was directed to a library of foreign manu. 

scripts, among which was said to be an Arabic copy 
of the Koran. Besides afew Mahometan spectators 
of the novel procession, recognised by their red caps, 
were several women, natives of Tartary, or of Tar. 
tar extraction, whose fect were not distorted like 
those of the Chinese; many of-them were genteely 
dressed, and of delicate features; but their com. 
plexions were assisted by art.. The seat, of beauty 
was upon the lower lip, in the middle of which was a 
thick patch of vermillion. Some of these ladies were 
in covered carriages, and others on horseback, riding 
astraddle like men. The embassy now crossed a 
street, situated north and south, in length four miles, 
the whole extent of the Tartar city, and in about two 
hours more, after.having passed by several beautiful 
temples and other extensive buildings, arrived at one 
of the western city gates, whence commences the 
suburbs; to traverse which took up twenty mi- 
nutes. 

- The embassy had now reached the villa intended 

for its reception, situated between the town of Hai- 
tien and Yuen-min-yuen: the buildings comprised 
several distinct pavilions, constructed round small 
/.courts, whose apartments were mostly embellished 
with landscapes, done in water colours: the whole 
encircled about twelve acres of land, in which was a 
garden laid out with taste; a rivulet meandering 
rourd an island; a grove of trees with scattered grass 
: slots of factitious mounds and cavities, and craggy 
rocks rudely piled upon each other. 
The governor of this palace, between whom and | 
the embassador the accus‘omed compliments of civi- 
lity passed, agreed with his excellency, that the most 
advantageous mode of displaying the presents would 
; be to place the most rare and curious on each side of 
_ the throne, in one of the halls of audience. The en- 
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trance to this hall, whose external appearance was! 
magnificent, was through three quadrangular courts, | 
encompassed by several detached buildings. It was 
a hundred feet in length, and forty in breadth, andin 
height about twenty ; and erected upon a platform of 
granite. ‘Two rows of large wooden columns, whose} 
stdtis were painted red and varnished, supported its 
projecting roof; and its capitals, besides other orna» 
ments, were decorated with dragons, whose feet were fi 
armed with five claws. There was nothing left inf 
the hall but the throne, except a few large jars of! 
porcelain, and a musical clock, made early in the} 
present century, by George Clarke, of Leadenhall. | 
street, London. 
The throne was ascended to by steps in the front 
and on each side; and above it were the Chinese} 
characters of glory and perfection. Tripods, a 
vessels of incense, were placed on each side, and be | 
fore it a small table, as an altar, for placing offering 8 
of tea and fruit to the spirit of the absent emperor.} 
Being the period of full moon, a festival with the f 
lowers of Fo, it was.a day of sacrifice. ——Amor 
the many names given to his imperial majesty, het 
has one which corresponds in sound, as well as ii 
written characters, with that given in “China somes 
times to the deity; doubtless as an attribute of | 
power, residing, almostentirely, in the person of the 
sovereign ; whose dominion they consider as virtually 
extending over the whole world. Believing the mast 
jesty of the emperor to be ubiquitary, they sacrifice 
to him when absent; it cannot, therefore, be surpris, 
ing they should adore him whet present. The ado- 
ration, or Koteou, consists in nine prostrations of i 


: 


body, ‘the forehead being made each time to touch th 
floor ; which is not only a mark of the deepest humie} 
lity and submission, but also implies a conviction of} 
the omnipotence of him towards whom this veneroti 
is made. 
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These abject prosternations are required not only 
from the subjects and tributary princes of the empirc, 
but also from all strangers, however exalted ; and the 
legate now urged the embassador to perform them 
before the throne. His excellency had previously re. 
ceived his majesty’s instructions on this head, and was 
therefore prepared to answer the demand. He well 
knew the tenacity of the court in exacting ceremonies 
as degrading to one part as exalting to the other, and 
which rendered embassies singularly grateful to the 
Imperial court. It was this hanghty spirit which dic- 
tated orders to write, in large Chinese characters, not 
only upon the flags of the yachts up the river Pei-ho, 
but likewise upon those which accompanied all the 
jand carriages of the embassy, EMBASSADOR 
BEARING TRIBUTE FROM THE COUNTRY 
OF ENGLAND. : 

Iiis excellency, considering that he might be sup- 
posed ignorant of the meaning of those characters, 
forbore to make any formal complaint; in which, in 
the first place, he augured no success, and in the next, 
thatit might be the means of abruptly terminating the | 
embassy. The characters, however, had attracted 
general notice; they were inserted in the court ga. 
wette; they would be recorded in the annals of the 
empire, and would find their way into Europe through 
the medium of the Russian residents, and the mission. 
aries in the capital. The embassador was therefore 
particularly on his guard with respect to any act of 
his own, which might lessen the dignity of his sove. 
reign ; and he had the example of a Russian embasa 
sador who had refused to comply with the ceremony 
in question, until a regular promise had been made 
for its return in Ake manner to his sovereign. The 
Dutch, who in the last century had meanly submitted. 
to every degrading ceremony in the hope of obtain- 
ing profitable commercial advantages, complained af- 
terwards of being troated with neglect, and of being 

& D 
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dismissed: without experiencing the smallest mark of 
favour, 

Some of the missionaries, it was said, had repre. 
sented Holland to the Imperial court as a spot upon 
the general map, bearing a political weight or importe 
ance only in proportion toits size. The same standard, 
in all likelihood, may have been applied with regard 
to Englawd. From such partial and inaccurate state. 
ments it is fair to conclude, that the Chinese ministers 
may have formed a scale by which they measure the 
relative importance of the different powers of Europe, 
by the degrees of reluctance with which they accede 
to their claim of arrogated superiority. But in any 
point of view, there were cogent reasons for imagin« 
ing, that the disposition of the Chinese empire, at 
that time, would refuse a return of favours for any 


sacrifice of dignity. ‘The prejudices imbibed against | 
the English on their first appearance at Cantons; the: 


effect of subsequent misrepresentations ; and, to com- 
plete all, the recent circumstances of the Thibet war, 


notwithstanding the magnificence which every where} 
accompanied the embassy, worked so strongly upon. 


the minds of every Tartar chief, as to excite a mis- 


trust of its designs, as if intended ultimately to share) 
with the Tartars themselves some portion of their’ 


ruling power. 


The legate, who was not ignorant of the case of the | 
Russian embassy, flattered himself of being more suc. | 
cessful with the British embassador, from whose tract. , 
able disposition he had built upon unconditional come, 
phance; and to his own efforts he added those of the: 


mandarines who were the most intimate’ with his ex— 
cellency. ‘These, however, were astonished when 


they heard that, for a similar act done by an Kuro. | 


powerful monarch of the east (of Persia) was cons 
demned to suffer death by his countrymen, the Athes 
Hians, as soon ashe returned home, for having des 


ryye iS = 
‘pean, Timagoras, in the character of embassador to a. 
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graded the nation who deputed him; that less acts of 
humiliation had, in modern times, been severely cena 
‘sured; the actions of men in a public capacity being 
Jooked upon as the acts of those whom they repre- 
sent; and that ceremonies practised by subjects to 
- their sovereigns, ought not to be exacted from the 
representatives of foreign princes, 

The point in question being of the utmost delicacy, 
his excellency was disposed to gratify the declared 
wishes of the emperor, as far as lay in his power, 
without committing the dignity of his sovereign. He 
did not, therefore, refuse to accede to the ceremony 
of prostration, but offered to perform the whole on a 
condition which, while it did not abstract any pers 
sonal respect from the emperor, removed the principal 
objection attached to it as an act of homage or de- 
pendence in his representative character. This con. 
dition was, ‘* That a subject of his Imperial majesty, 
of equal rank to his own, should perform, before the 
picture he had with him of his majesty, dressed in his 
robes of state, the same ceremonies that the embassa- 
dor should be directed to do before the Chinese throne.” 
ft was of the utmost moment that this proposal should 
be accurately translated and forwarded to the empe- 
ror, to avoid the possibility of misconception. The 
embassadorial interpreter, though a native of China, 
from long disuse, was unacquainted with the style re. 
quisite for the palace, and from having been for years, 
while at Naples, accustomed to write only in Latin 
and Italian, the Chinese characters, amounting to 
eighty thousand, were no longer familiar to him. 
The missionaries scarcely ever attempted to write of - 
ficial papers; they were generally done by Chinese 
bred to letters. The legate, who had directed his 
views to unconditional compliance, resisted any com- 
pact in writing, and was unwilling to afford any as 
sistance to that purpose. After repeated applications, 
some of the missionaries were introduced to his ex- 
cellency, but with the utmost circumspection, and in 
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presence of the legate and a Portuguese jesuit, whom 
the emperor had raised to a higher dignity than any 
of his brethren. ‘This man was inimical to the inte- 
rests of Great Britain, and encouraged the legate to 
resist the request which the embassador had made to 
remove to the capital, where he might more gonveni- 
ently prepare for the journey to Zhe-hol; but the 
governor of the palace of Yuen-min-yuen, superior 
in power to the legate, interposed on the occasion, 
and the embassy was immediately ordered to take ree 
sidence at a palace in the city of Pekin. 

Here, a Chinese christian, qualified in all respects 
for the office of translator, recommended to his ex- 
cellency by a missionary well affected to the embassy, 
undertook, privately, the business, though not with- 
out much risk on his part, provided it should be known 
to the legate; for it is a notorious fact that a native 
of Canton had been formerly put to death fer writing | 
there a petition for the English. Care, however, was 
taken in this case to prevent detection. The transla- 
tion was copied, fair, by Master George Staunton, 
(who not only, occasionally, officiated as interpreter, 
but who had acquired a wonderful facility in writing» 
the Chinese characters) and the original rough draught | 
destroyed in his presence. 

The memorial of his excellency was addressed to. 
Ho-choong-taung Colao, first minister of the empire, 
and represented, that ‘‘ his majesty the King of Great | 
Britain in sending an embassy to his majesty the Em. 
peror of China, fully intended to give the strongest | 
testimony of particular esteem and veneration for his | 
imperial majesty; that the embassador entrusted to) 
convey such sentiments was earnestly desirous of fule, 
filling that object of his mission with zeal and effect; | 
that he was ready likewise to conform to every exte-. 
rior ceremony practised by his imperial majesty’s | 
subjects, and the tributary princes attending at his: 
court, not only to avoid the confusion of novelty, but. 
sn order to shew, by his example in behalf of one of 
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the greatest as well as most distant nations on the 
globe, the high and just sense universally entertained 
of his imperial majesty’s dignity and transcendent 
virtues; that the embassador had determined to act 
in that manner without hesitation or difficulty, on this 
condition only, of which he flattered himself his im. 
perial majesty would immediately perceive the neces. 
sity, and have the goodness to accede to it, by giving 
such directions as should be the means af preventing 
the embassador from suffering by his devotion to his 
imperial majesty in this instance; for the embassador 
would certainly suffer heavily if “his conduct, on this 
occasion, could be construed as in any wise unbecom. 
ing the great and exalted rank which his master, whom . 
he represented, held among the independent sovereigns 
of the world; and this danger could be easily avoided, 
and the satisfaction be general on all sides, by his 
imperial majesty’s order that one of the officers of his 
court, egual with the embassador in rank, should 
perform before his Britannic majesty’s picture at 
jarge, in his royal robes, and then in the embassador’s 
possession at Pekin, the same ceremonies which should 
be performed by the embassador before the throne of 
his imperia! majesty.” 

This paper, after being properly addressed, was 
shewn to the legate, who appeared to- approve its 
contents, and undertook to forward it immediately to 
the emperor, whose acquiescence was little doubted. 
In this persuasion, the articles destined for Zhe-hol 
were brought back to Pekin, among which were six 
neat brass field-pieces, on light carriages. Tis ex- 
cellency had them tried by the artillerymen, previous 
to their exhibiting before his imperial majesty, and 
they were fired several times in a minute. This cele- 
rity in military mangeuvres was disrelished by the 
legate, who affected to say, that the imperial army 
was equally as expert. He countermanded the or- 
“ders respec ing these field-pieces, which before were 
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destined for Zhe-hol, but now to remain at Pekin: 
‘The few barrels of gun-powder, intended for salutes, 
and the musquetry of the embassador’s guard, were 
both become objects of suspicion, and were desired to © 
be given up. The request was immediately complied 
with as a matter of indifference. In short, the whole 
tenor of his conduct displayed a mind agitated by 
suspicion lest the Chinese should attribute superior 
prowess to the English nation. Even in a display of 
the presents, to gratify curiosity, he was so illiberal 
as to suppress the least emotion of approbation. 

In the thirteenth century, the commencement of the 
first Lartar dynasty, anew plan was designed for the 
principal part of the capital, thence called the Tartar 
city. It has a parallelogramic form; and the four 
walls, which front the four cardinal points, include 
an area of about fourteen square miles, of which the 
palace, situated in the centre, comprises, within its 
yellow walls, at least one square mile. The whole is 
computed to be one third larger than London. The 
Chinese city, so named by way of distinction, con- 
tains about nine square miles ; the major part of which 
is not occupied by buildings. Upon that part of it 
which is in cultivation is constructed the sten-nongs 


tan, or emznence of venerable agriculturalists, of 


which society the emperor is the head, and directs the 
plough, once a year, with his own hand. 

The walls of the Chinese city, likewise, comprise 
two temples; the one called Tven-tan, or eminence 
of heaven, having the word ¢ien or heaven inscribed 
upon its principal building ; the other fee-tan, which 
is dedicated to the earth. ‘The former is round, in 
allusion to the arch of the heavenly firmament, as it 
appears to the eye; the latter is square, in conformity 
to the idea of the Chinese, who believed this to be 
the figure of the earth. In the summer solstice, the 
sun’s greatest heat, the emperor comes in awful pro- 
cession to pay obedience, and return thanks for its 
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benign infftence; and the like ceremony, in the win. 
ter solstice, is performed in the temple of the earth 5 
but personification does not take place in either, 
This religions worship of heaven and earth is con. 

fined to the person of the emperor; and for his ac.. 
commodation it is performed at Pekin, where he an. 
wually appears abroad in several other magnilicent 
processions, suggested from views of policy and reli. 
gion. These ceremonies, which constitute the chief 
public spectacles in that city, have been compared to 
those religious ones of his holiness at Rome, under 
the name of fonziont. 

Riches, in China, confer but little importance, and 
no power; and property, without office, is not al- 
ways secure. There is no hereditary dignity to give 
it weight and pre-eminence. ‘The strong arm of power 
often falls more heavily upon the unprotected rich, 
than upon the miserable poor, whe having nothing to 
lose are less objects of temptation. Excellence in 
learning alone constitutes greatness. There are but 
three classes of men in China: men of letters, from 
whom are chosen the mandarines; agriculturalists ; 
and mechanics, including merchants. In Pekin, alone, 
such as, by public examination, are found to excel in 
the sciences of morality and government, as taught by 
the ancient Chinese, are exalted to the highest degree 


of literature, and elected, by the emperor, to all the 


civil offices of state, and to the great tribunals of the 
empire. Military rank is also conferred on such as, 
by competition, surpass in military tactics and ware 
like exercises. 

The several branches of a family residing under one 
roof, and all dieting together, are enabled to live 
with greater economy; yet the poor are sometimes 
compelled, by necessity, to sudsist on vegetable food 
only, the price of labour not being always propor- 
tionate to the price of provisions. Marriage, there- 
fore, among the poor, is a measure of prudence, the 
sors being bound to support their parents; and as 
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the custom of early marriage is considered in the 
light of a religious duty, an union takes place when. 
ever there is the least prospect of procuring future 
subsistence, In that view they are not always suc- 
cessful; in which case their helpless offspring are 
abandoned by the wretched authors of their exist« 
ence. Superstition has lent her hand to sanction the 
horrid deed, rendering it a holy offering to the spirit 
of the adjoining river to throw an infant into it, 
previously attaching a gourd to its neck, to prevent 
it from. immediate drowning. 3 
In these cases the Chinese philosophers have left 
parental affection to the impulse of nature, which, to 
maintain its authority, requires the force of early 
precept. Children are more frequently deserted than 
parents neglected. To strengthen the tendency to 
filial obedience, the laws of the empire, by way of 
punishment, commit a man’s offspring to his own will 
and power; and custom has rendered the notion 
familiar that life only becomes truly valuable, and 
inattention to it really criminal, after it has existed 
long enough to be endowed with reason and senti- 
ment; but that a faint glimmering existence may be 
allowed to be lost without scruple, though it cannot 
without reluctance, 
Female infants, considered as the less evil, are 


chiefly devoted to this cruel sacrifice, seeing that 


daughters become by marriage a part of that family 
into which they pass; whereas the sons maintain and 
console their own. Those infants are exposed soon 
after birth, ere the mind or features catch paternal 
affection. A few of them are snatched from the jaws 
of death by persons appointed by the government to 
watch the river, which provides for those taken wp 
alive, and buries those who had already expired. The 
missionaries are alsowigilant in this work of humanity ; 
one of whom asserted, that upwards of two thousand 
were thus annually exposed, of whom a very small 
proportion only was saved, They provided for as 
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many as they: could recover, and instracted them im 
the principles of the christian religion. 

The embassador was waited on by a mandarine, 
high in rank, the evening before the embassy quitted 
Pekin, with a gracious message from the emperor to 
inquire after his health, which he had heard had lately 
heen affected ; advising him to travel by easy jour. 
meys inte Tartary; and informing his excellency, 
that accommodations would be prepared for him and 
gunite, at the same palaces where his imperial majesty 
stopped in his way to Zhe-hol, 


naan Ga 
CHAP. X. 


Journey to the Northern Frontier of China. View of 
the great Wall. Visit to the Emperor’s Court at 
his Summer Residence in Tartary. 


The embassador and most of his suite set out from 
Pekin for Zhe-hol on the 2d of September, 1793, 
accompanied by the usual number of Chinese. His 
excellency travelled in an English post.chaise, in 
which he occasionally accommodated some of the 
mandarines. At first they were under great appre 
hensions for its overturning; but their fears soon © 
subsided, and gained it a decided preference over 
their clumsy carriages. 

The land, as they passed, seemed to be highly cul- 
tivated ; and its produce generally the same as on the 
other side of the city. One field, adjoining the road, 
attracted particular notice; as, from its regularity, 
it seemed to have been planted with a species of the 
polygonum. 

The leaves being macerated and prepared like those 
of the indigo plant, imparted a dye of a blue colour, 
equal, or nearly so, to that produced from indigo. 
it was said, likewise, that a dye of a green colour, 
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was extracted from the buds and tender leaves of 2 
small plant, of the species of the colutea; that care 
mine was seldom used, as their finest red was drawn 
from the carthamus; and that the cups of the acorn 
served them to dye a black colour. . 
Among the numerous tribe of indigenous plants, 
the Chinese have found out, by accident or research, 
succedanea for many articles in the economy of life, 
which, otherwise, they would have been obliged to 
obtain from foreign countries. In lieu of pepper, 
they substitute the seeds of a species of the fagara : 
and an oil, little inferior to the olive, is extracted 
from the kernels of the apricot. But oil, for more 
ordinary purposes, is drawn from the seeds of sesae 
mum, of hemp, cotton, turnip, of a species of mint, 
aud of several other vegetables. A species of culti= 
vated momordica is found an excellent substitute for 
cucumbers ; they combine shepherd’s purse with their 
sallads ; and a carduus, as a relish, with their rice. 
In rearing silk-worms, the leaves of the ash are often 
given for those of the mulberry. They manufacture 
a kind of cloth from the fibres of a dead nettle; and 
paper, from the straw of rice, from filaments of hemp, 
and the bark of various vegetables. , 
Karly in the first day’s journey, a river was crossed, 
which, though narrow, was navigable for boats. 
The course of this, and of the others in. this tract, 
was to the south-east. Goods of various kinds are 
brought down these rivers from the borders of Tare 
fary ; and furs, the richest of its produce, as well as 
charcoal, the chief fuel for culinary purposes at Pekin, 
are conveyed thence upon the backs of dromedaries ; 
animals which are fleeter and stronger than camels. 
Sheep were descried grazing upon the plains, having 
short, fleshy tails, weighing several pounds, in high 
estimation among Chinese epicures. 
Having advanced about twenty miles in the coun— 


try, the soil, in lieu of rich loam which they had 


scen, HOW put on a sandy and more barren appears 
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ance. A few miles farther, the embassy reached the 
palace which completed their first day’s tour. It was 
situated at the bottom of a gentle hill, encompassed 
with a park and pleasure grounds. [n its neighbour. 
hood were some mineral springs, said to be occasion- 
ally resorted to by the emperor, and thence called his 
baths. | 

During their progress on the second day, the tra. 
vellers observed several plantations of tobacco upon 
the low grounds. ‘This article in the West Indies is 
cured in extensive buildings; here, principally in the 
Open air. It is hung upon cords to dry, under little 
apprehensions of its leaves being injured by rain. 
Smoking is not only very prevalent with both sexes 
here, but this custom extends even to girls of nine or 
ten years old. ‘The smeke of the tobacco is inhaled 
through bamboo tubes. Its powder, too, is taken as 
snuff, as is likewise pulverised cinnabar ; and opium 
and edoriferous gums are sometimes made use of for 
smoking. 

In the course of the third day, the route led 
through a small town, walled round, but without 
cannon, yet there were troops stationed for the pro. 
tection of the public granaries, some of whom were 
employed in repairing the roads. These, in many 
places, were so steep and rugged, that his excellency, 
whose carriage was forced to be dragged empty over 
them, was at intervals conveyed in a palanquin. At 
the bottom of some of these hills a river ran to the 
southward, over which there was a bridge, erected 
upon caissons of wattles, or hurdles, filled with 
Stones. Bridges of this kind, constructed at a trifling 
expence, are the best calculated for resisting the 
torrents which, at times, rush suddenly and impetu. 
ously from the circumambient precipices. The cais- 
sons, occasionally of varied dimensions, are fixed by 
perpendicular spars, whose number and strength 
likewise vary according to the spread of the river, 
or rapidity of its current; aud planks, hurdles, and 
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gravel are placed over the whole. But in broad and 
mavigable streams the caisson work is interrupted, 
and large flat-bottomed boats placed in the vacuum. 

Approaching the confines of Tartary, there was a _ 
perceptible assimilation of manners between the — 

Chinese and Tartars, which at Pekin were strikingly 
-epposite. The principal discrimination of the Tar. 
tar women consisted in the size of theirfeet. Both 
wore natoral and artificial flowers in their head-dres= — 
ses. ‘This decoration is neither neglected by the poor 
mor abandoned by the old; and flowers are purposely 
cultivated for dress by persons, who have no other 
occupation. Many of these gardeners, from atten- 
tion and experience, have discovered methods of 
heightening the beauty, and increasing the fragrancy 
of the anemone, the peony, the matricaria, and 
many other flowers. 

On the morning of the fourth day the travellers 
came in sight of what had been, and will continue to 
be, the wonder and admiration of ages, a work of stu- 
pendous magnitude, the great wall of China; said to 
extend in course fifteen hundred miles, 

The road which led to the wall was by a steep as- 
cent, which carried them to the southern gate. throwa 
across the read, where it passed over the summit of a 
range of hills, inaccessible almost in every part. 
Along this it ran threugh a narrow pass to a military 
post situated at its extremity. Here is, as well as at 
other posts, placed at certain distances, some men, 
generally unarmed, turned out as the embassy passed. 
A loo was beat by a man at the,top of a tower, while 
another fired a salute of three cannon, placed verti. | 
cally in the ground, 

‘The embassy passing soon after through a gate, 
nearer to the Tartar boundary, arrived at Koo-pe-— 
Koo, where the strong garrison resides, destined for 
the defence of this part of the outer wall. Concen. | 
tric works, united with the main wall, inclosed the 
fortress. At this northern border of China Proper, | 
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tre embassador received military honours. The troops 
were drawn up in two lines, facing inwards. <A capa 
tain was at the head of each of the companies, with 
the standard, and five camp colours. Mandarines 
were on each side of the lane, formed by two lines ; 
then music, tents, and trumpets; triumphal gates ; 
on each side twelve companies in succession; and 
lastly, ten field-pieces. ‘The companies were paraded 
each in the following order : 


The leader usually a bowman: 
The standards: 


one sword; five small colours; one sword ; 
and matchlocks and swordsmen and 
swordsmen ; in numbers nearly equal ; swordsmen 5 
five deep. five deep. five deep. 


The whole number amounted to about twelve hun. 
dred ; and the space between the companies was 
about seven yards, nearly equal to the extent of their 
front. 

The embassy had now passed the Chinese wall ; 
wien a ‘Tartar, one of the attendants, being ordered 
te be punished by some of the Chinese mandarines, 
for misbehaviour, the man made a vigorous resistance, 
and exclaimed in a loud voice, that no Chinese had a 
right to inflict punishment on a Tartar after having 
passed the great wall. 

An instance of claimed or affected superiority of 
Tartar chiefs over Chinese, of equal rank, occurred 
on his exceliency’s: arrival at the next stage; where, 
recciving a complimentary visit froma Tartar military 
mandarine, Wan-ta-zhin scarcely ventured to sit 
down in his presence. 

On this side of the wall the season appeared to have 
undergone a sudden change. The air was much 
cooler; the mountains were either bare or thinly 
scattered with verdure; the pine.trees were stunted ; 
the oak, aspin, elm, and walnut-trees diminished 
in size; and the foods, inhabited by wolves, bears, 
and tygers, little better than thorny shrubs. Hares, 
remarked for the length and spread of ‘their feet and 
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toes, many of which had white furs, were not hunted 
by dogs, but driven into snares by men. The pea- 
sants of this part, like those about Swisserland and 
the Alps, are subject to a swelling in the glands of 
the neck, called by the French Gottres, supposed to 
be superinduced by the frequent use of snow water. 

In the seventh or last day’s journey, the ridges of 
the mountains, containing immense rocks of granite, 
ran nearly parallel to the road, | Between the upper 
ridge and bottom of the valley was descried a per- 
pendicular rock gr antique ruin, two hundred feet 
high, ef an irregular form, or rather, of that of an 
inverted pyramid ; having tall shrubs growing upon 
its surface. 

The cool temperature of the atmosphere is consi- 
derably increased by the relative elevation of this 
part of the country ; it having been ascertained, that 
the ascent into Tartary is at least five thousand yards 
above the surface of the Yellow Sea. Ata small dis. 
tance from the towering rock just described, through 
a recess of mountains, the valley of Zhe-hol, the 
summer retreat of hisimperial majesty, opened to view. 

The embassy proceeding in due order to Zhe-hol, 
was received there with military honours, and con- 
ducted to a suite of edifices, connected to each other 
by steps of granite. They were spacious and conve- 
nient, commanding a view of the town and part of 
the emperor’s park.. The imperial garden, the pa. 
jaces, and the temples, situated immediately beyond 
the town, exhibited a scene of grandeur and magnifi. 
cence. 

Soon after the embassador’s arrival, he was visited 
by two mandarines of rank, with compliments from 
his imperial majesty; and by another mandarine on 
the part of the great colao or prime minister, Ho. 
choong-taung. The legate called the same day, and 
without offering the smallest apology, delivered back 
to his excellency open, the memorial respecting the 
ceremony of reception, which had been entrusted to 
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him sealed, under the promise of transmitting it to 
Ho-choong-taung. The legate insinuated he had 
kept the memorial in his own possession, though it 
was a known fact it had been forwarded to Zhe-hol, 
and its contents approved. This change of sentiment 
was supposed to have been effected at the instigation 
of the viceroy of Canton, recently arrived at Zhe. 
hol from Thibet, where he had commanded the Chi. 
hese troops. He was a declared enemy to the English, 
and represented them as restless, enterprising, and 
dangerous. The colao was induced to believe it de. 
sirable that the homage of vassals to the emperor should 
be performed by the embassador without any return 
of the independence of his own sovereign. Upon this 
ground, his excellency’s memorial to the court was 
not to be avowed, and, of course, no answer rem 
turned: and a firm opinion was entertained that when 
the embassador should be introduced into the presence 
of the emperor he could not avoid making the accus« 
tomed prosternations without annexing any condition, 

Before his excellency, then, should make his ap. 
pearance at the palace, it became indispensably ne. 
cessary to have an ecclaircissement of the business, 
The colao, indeed, had requested an immediate cons 
ference with the embassador, to learn the pur. 
port of his majesty’s letter to the emperor. - But, 
independent of indisposition, other motives would 
have induced him to decline the visit; and it 
was determined that the secretary of the embassy 
should be sent in his stead, with a copy of the king’s 
letter, and the memorial! returned by the legate. As 
by the etiquette of the Chinese court, no secretary 
can hold converse with the prime minister, nor even 
sit down in his presence, recourse was had to the 
commission of minister plenipotentiary, granted to 
the secretary, in case of absence or indisposition of 
the embassador; and in this character he waited on 
the colao. This vizier of China had been raised, 
iwenty years since, from an obscure birth, and from 
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the humble station of one of the guards of the pa- 
lace gates, to the dignified station which, under the 
emperor, delegated to him the whole power of the 
empire. | 

On entering the audience-room, the colao was eb. 
served sitting upon a platform covered with silk, be. 
tween two Tartar and two Chinese mandarines of 
state. A chair was brought for the Kmgltish minister, 
but the legate, and several oth¢r mandarines, and the 
interpreter, stood the whole time. The-colao having 
formally demanded the object of the British embassy 
to China, he was referred to his majesty’s letter to 
the emperor, a chinese copy of which was handed to 
him, and he seemed pleased with its parpert. The 
embassader’s memorial being laid before him, he af. 
fected to be ignorant of it, though he was prepared 
to make objections to the proposal it contained 5 
which objections being answered in a manner that 
had been pointed out by his excellency, the confers 
ence ended in the wish, that the colao’s reasons might 
be communicated to the embassador for his future 
consideration. 

The next day, the legate and twe other mandarines 
paid an official visit to the embassader, on the part 
of the colac, and pressed him to give up the point in 
question. They represented the prostration as a_ 
simple, unmeaning ceremony, when done towards” 
the emperor; but a similar one towards his Britane— 
nic majesty as of the most serious import; and as | 
hints of personal inconvenience were thrown out, in 
default of unconditional compliance, his excellency 
took that opportunity of declaring, how much his) 
sense of duty to his sovereign exceeded his sense of | 
danger; that there must either be a reciprocity of ces | 
remony, or that some striking characteristic should — 
be established whereby to distinguish between 2 came 
pliment paid on the part of a great independent soa 
vereign, and the homage performed by tributary | 
princes: especially as already it had been endeavours 
ell to confound them by giving the name of tribute i 
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the British presents, as appeared by the inscriptions - 
laced upon them by the Chinese. Not being, perhaps, 
aware that ‘this circumstance was known to the em- 
assador, they were forced to admit the propriety of 
he proposal; and they asked, how far consistnt 
with his duty, and in what manner, different from 
hat of the vassals, he could testify his personal re. 
pect to his imperial majesty? His excellency re- 
plied, that on approaching his own sovereign, to 
whom he was bound by every bond of allegiance and 
attachment, he bent upon one knee; and that he was 
illing to comply with the same form, to demonstrate 
his respectful sentiments towards his imperial ma- 
jesty. ; 

This proposition seemed perfectly satisfactory to 
he Mandarines, who promised to return soon with 
he court’s determination. In the interim, it became 
amatter of surprise at Zhe-hol, how a few solitary 
trangers, at the mercy of a foreign court, should 
have the presumption to offer to it conditions ; or the 
intrepidity to refuse to it obedience. ‘They were to 
be sent back without audience; and no attention 
paid to their complaints. It was at that moment, 
however, necessary to complain of the paucity of 
Maiti which neglect was instantly redressed, 
nd supplies in future abundantly furnished. 
| The town of Zhe-hol is small; the dwellings mi- 
bi ia and crammed with people. ‘The streets were 
unpaved, and mostly crooked. ‘The best houses be- 
longed to the mandarines. The valley of Zhe-hol, 
hich winds between hills, has a rich fertile soil, but 
its culture is neglected. It is watered by a stream 
running through it, in the sands of which were found 
particles of gold. The circamjacent lsills appeared 
ito have been once well planted with trees; but those 
ew which remained were stunted; and timber was 
become very scarce. No young plantations had been 
made to supply the old ones cut down. The garden 
of every peasant contained a well for watering it ; 
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and the buckets for drawing up the water were made 
of ozier twigs, wattled or platted with so close a tex. 
ture, as to hold any fluid. Garlic, and other acrid 
and aromatic vegetables were seen in abundance ia 
every garden, as they serve as a relish to the rice and 
millet, the principal subsistence of the peasantry. 
intimation was given to the embassador, that his 
imperial majesty would be pleased to accept of the 
same form of respectful obedience from the English, 
which they were accustomed to pay to their sovereign. 
It was also notified, in form, that the reception 
of the embassy by the emperor would take place 
on the i4th of September, three days prior to 
his birth-day. In the interim, very flattering messa. 
ges were conveyed to his excellency, expressive of the 
great satisfaction which the presents gave to his ime 
perial majesty. 

In a private visit which the embassador afterwards 
made to the colao, he was received with unreserved. 
ness and affability, and with proper attention to his 
rank and character. In the course of conversation, 
his excellency was desirous of impressing the colae 


with afull conviction of the ingennousness of the past 
conduct, and the purity of the future intentions of | 


his majesty towards China. He persisted in the pa. 
cific and beneficent maxims of his government, whose 


chief object was the extension of commerce for uni | 


versal benefit; and he slightly touched, as incidental 


matter, on the affairs of the tributary princes ; on the | 


dissolution of the Mogul empire ef Hindostan, in 
whose contests, though they claimed protection of the 
neighbouring countries, the Nnglish did not interfere, 
The colao, however, afforded not the least opening 
for a particular disavowal of having lent assistance to 
the Rajah of Napaul against the people of Thibet. 
His excelleney being no stranger to the haughty 
notions entertained by the Chinese of their being in. 
dependent in point of commerce, and that cvery such 
travsiction with foreigners was by them considered 
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asa beon of courtesy, was far from insinuating that 


they could be advantaged in a mutual interchange of 
commodities; in the supply of cotton or rice from 
India; of bullion; or, lastly, by. the aid of a naval 


force to exterminate the swarm of pirates from their 


coasts. The embassador was not averse to their con. 
sidering a commercial intercourse as a condescension 
on their part, and offered to treat on those terms. 


The colao abserved herenpon, that they should have 


frequent opportunities of conversing together during 


bis excellency’s abode in China. 


Ho.choong.taung, besides being a finished states. 
man, was of refined manners, and of deep penetra. 


tion. The favour of his sovereign called him to his high 
office and power, and the approvig voice of persons 


of rank and influence maintained him in it. He was 
rendered siil! more secure in its possession by a ma. 


| trimonial tie, his son being married to a daughter of 


the emperor; for princes, in Asiatic governments, 


| often intermarry with their subjects. ‘This connec- 
tion, however, alarmed some of the imperial family, 


and other loyal subjects, whe saw no bounds to this: 
favourite’s ambition, imasmuch as the established 
principles of that government leave the succession to 
the choice of the reigning prince, whe, in lien of its 
descending by primogeniture, may exclude, as has 
already been instanced, even his own oilspring and 
family. A man, over zealous, was punished capi-~ 
tally, by the present emperor, for daring, in a me- 
morial, to advise his imperial majesty to proclaim his 
successor, to avoid future dissentions. 

The Emperor was accompanied by most of his fa- 
mily on the day of the embassador’s presentation, 
the scene of which was in the garden of the palace of 
Zhe-hol. The emperor’s magnificent tent was placed 
in the middle of the garden, and within it was a throne. 
Immediately behind this tent was another, of an ob- 
long form, having a sopha in it at one extremity, for 
the emperor to retire to occasionally, In the front 
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were several small round tents; one for the accom: 
modation of the embassy till his imperial majesty 
should arrive, the others for that of the tributary 
princes of Tartary, and delegates from other tribu- 
tary states, who came to Zhe-hol to be present at 
the celebration of the birth-day, but who attended 
now to dignify the embassador’s reception. The re. 
presentative of the king of Great Britain was te be 
received by his imperial majesty, in his large state 
tent, seated upon his throne. 

As acompliment to the British embassy, the em- 
peror permitted his courtiers to appear dressed in 
English cloth in lieu of silk and furs. The princes 
wore the transparent red button, marking the highest 
of the nine orders, as fixed by the present emperor, 
No person appeared who was inferior to the second 
rank in the state, the characteristic of which is, the 
opaque red butten. There are three classes of ano- 
ther kind of dignity, which consist of peacock’s fea- 
thers fixed in agate tubes, worn pendant from the 
bonnet; and he who had been honoured with three 


feathers, doubtless thought himself thrice happy. In. 


compliance with the etiquette of the court; which is 
to be a long time in waiting, the embassy assembled 
before peep of day; but many of the courtiers had 
remained all night in the garden. | 
- The emperor’s approach was notified, soon after 
day-light, by instruments of music. His imperial 
majesty was preceded by persons loudly proclaiming 
his virtues and his power. He was borne by sixteen 
men in a triumphal car, followed by his guards, offi- 
cers of the houschold, standard and umbrella bearers, 
anda band of music. He wore a plain, dark silk, 
with a velvet bonnet, having a large pear! in the front, 
the only jewel he had about him. | 
Hisimperial majesty entered the tent, and ascending 
a few steps, consecrated only to his use, seated him- 
self upon the throne. The colao, and two officers of 
his household were next him, and knelt whenever they 


‘ 


| 
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addressed him. The princes of the family, the tri. 
butary princes, and officers of state, having gained 
their respective stations in the tent, the president of 


ahe tribunal of rites conducted the embassador, at. 
tended by his page and interpreter, the minister ple. 


nipotentiary being also present, near the foot of the 


throne, on the left-hand side, the place of honour. 


The other gentlemen of the embassy, many manda. 
rines and officers of various ranks, were at the greaf 


opening of the tent, where every thing that passed 
could be okserved. 


embroidered, decorated with a diamond badge and 


| star, the order of the bath, and over this, a long 


mantie of the samc erder. The minister plenipoten- 
tiary, being an honorary doctor of laws, of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, was habited in the scarlet gown of 
that degree. ‘The embassador, pursuant to insirac. 
tions received from the president of the ceremonies, 
held the large, magnificent, square gold box, embel- 
lished with jewels, containing his majesty’s letter to 
the emperor, between both hands raised above his 
head, then mounting the steps which led to the throne, 
and bending spon one knee, presented the box with 
a suitable laconic address to his imperial majesty, 
who receiving it graciously with his own hands, put it 
by his side, and represented ** the satisfaction he felt 


at the testimony which his Britannic majesty gave to 
him of his esteem and geod will, in sending him an 
embassy, with a letter and rare presents; that he, on 
his part, entertained sentiments of the same kind to- 
wards the sovereign of Great Britain, and hoped that 
harmony would always be maintained among their 
reSpective subjects.” 

The dignified and spleadid manner in which the 
embassy was received, influenced the minds of the 


Chinese, and induced them to believe that govern. 


ment was about te makea change of measures fayour- 
able to the English. Embassadors were not usually 


His excellency appeared in a suit of velvet richly 
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received by the emperor upon his throne; nor were 
their credentials delivered into his hands, but ordina. 
rily into those of his ministers, 

The first present which the emperor made to his 
majesty was a jewel or precious stone, more that 
twelve inches-long, highly valued by the Chinese, It 
was carved into the similitude of a Chinese sceptre, in 
the form of that which is always placed upon the im. 
perial throne, allusive of peace and plenty. The 
embassador, in compliance with the Chinese etiquette, 
and also the minister plenipotentiary, respectfully 
offered presents, in their turn, on their own behalf ; 
‘which his imperial majesty vouchisafed to receive, and 
gave others in return. 

Adverting to the inconveniency of having recourse 
to an interpreter to explain whatever passed during. 
the interview, his imperial majesty asked the “colao, 
if there were any persons in the embassy acquainted 
with the Chinese language; and being told that the 
embassador’s page, Master George Staunton, a youth 
then in his thirteenth year, was the only one who had 
made any proficiency in it, the emperor desired he 
might be brought up to him; and he asked him to 
Speak Chinese. His imperial majesty was so charm- 
ed with the converse and elegant manners of this 
accomplished young gentleman, that he took from his 
girdle his areca-nut purse, which hung to it, and pre. 
sented it to him with his own hand.’ It was of plain 
yellow silk, and had the figure of the five-clawed 
dragon, and some Tartar characters wrought upon 
it. Purses, it seems, are the ribbons of the Chinese 
monarch, which he bestows as rewards of merit; but 
the emperor’s own purse was a token of personal fa. 
vour, valued by the Chinese above all other gifts. 

At the conclusion of- these ceremonies, were 
brought up to the emperor, at the right hand of the 
throne, several Hindoo embassadors from Pegu, and 
Mahometans from the vicinity of the Caspian, who, 
when they had repeated nine solemn prostrations, 
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were speedily dismissed. After this, the English om. 
bassador, and the three persons accompanying him, 
were conducted to the-left hand of his imperial ma. 


_ jesty, and seated upon cushions. The princes of the 


imperial family, the chief Tartar tributaries, and the 
highest officers of court were seated according to rauk, 
hearcr to or more remote from the throne, before 
which was placed a table for his imperial Majesty ; 


and one table was likewise laid for every two guests, 


When all were seated, the tables were uncovered, 
and displayed a splendid banquet. Various kinds of 


viands and different sorts of fruit were served up in 


bowls, piled pyramidically one above another. Tea 
was also introduced. During the repast, every bowl 
or cup handed to the emperor was taken with hands 
raised above the head, as had been done by the em. 


_bassador when he presented the gold box. Much 
Silence and great solemnity, verging on religious awe, 
Were observed during the whole of this business. 


His imperial majesty’s attention to his European 


(guests was remarkably conspicuous. By his order 


several dishes were handed to them from his own table, 
and when the repast was finished, he sent for them, 
and gave them, with his own hand, a goblet of warm 


‘Chinese wine. Inquiring of the embassador how old 


his own sovereign was, he cordially wished, in ane 
Swer, that he might attain his years, . which then, 
amounted to eighty-threc, in a perfect énjoyment of 


health. The festival concluded, he descended the 
throne, and walked firm and erect to the open chair 


which was in waiting. 
A short time after the embassador. returned, he 


Teceived, from his imperial majesty, presents of silk, 
porcelain, and tea for himself and all the gentlemen 
of his suite. Some rare white grapes, more oblong in 
form than the Spanish olives, and abont their size, 


were mixed with the occasional presents of fruit.— 
At or after the customary visits, between superiors 


and inferiors, an interchange of presents takes place ; 
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but those from the former. are bestowed as donafions, 
while the latter are received as offertngs: these being 


the Chinese terms for such presents as pass between 


the emperor and foreign princes. 


Among the many instances of civility on the part of 


the emperor ,was an invitation to the embassador and | 


suite to visit the garden and pleasure-grounds of Zhe- 
hol. This, like many other transactions at the impe- 
rial court, began early in the morning. In going 
thither they met the emperor, who, after being 
greeted by the embassador, informed him, he was 
proceeding to his devotions in the temple ef Poo-ta- 
la; that as they did not worship the same gods, he 
should forbear to solicit his excellency to join him; 
but that he had given directions to his ministers to 
accompany him through the gardens. 

His excellency was not less surprised than pleased 
to find that Ho-choong.taung, the prime minister, 
had been ordered for this purpose, in the hope of it 
affording a favourable opportunity of contracting an 


intimacy, and resuming the topic which was the chief 


object of his mission, But this pleasurable idea was 
soon repressed by the appearance of the Thibet gene. 


ral, who joined the colao, as if he dreaded the em.) 


bassador’s gaining any ascendancy over him, or that 
any explanation might take place between them rela- | 


tive to the Thibet war; and left no opportunity of ’ 


entering on either subjects. The general’s brother, 
and another chieftain of rank, were also present. 

[fis excellency and suite were conducted by them | 
through a vast enclosure of pleasure-grounds, forme | 


- ing a portion only of the extensive gardens ; the ree, 


mainder, appropriated for the use of the female part | 
of the imperial family, was inaccessible to these mi-} 
nisters as well as to the English. Riding through a) 
verdant valley, in which-were willows whose trunks 
were of vast magnitude, they arrived at a lake, upon } 
which they sailed in yachts till they could proceed n0 » 
farther for a bridge. The spreading leaves and fra} 
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grant flowers of the dven-wha, a species of the lily, 
covered the surface of the water. _ 
Near the borders of the lake were several small 
palaces. In each was a public hall, having a throne 


in the middie, and a few side rooms chiefly furnished 


e 


with European works of art, and rare natural pro- 
ductions of Tartary. Upon a marble pedestal, placed 
in one of the pavilions upon the lake, was an agate 
of unique beauty and size ; this agate, which by art is 
made to represent alandscape, is four feet long, upon 


which is cut a copy of verses composed by his impe. 


rial majesty. : 

Various kinds of quadrupeds and birds were disco» 
vered in the gardens, but no menagerie of wild 
beasts. There were also some monstrous varieties of 
gold and silver fishes sporting in ponds of clear water, 
whose beds were covered with agate, jasper, and 
other precious stones. ‘The walks were not covered 
with gravel, nor were the grounds enriched by belts 
of trees, nor clumps of shrubs: art had lent but little 
assistance to nature in the distribution of its objects. 

One of the curiosities, reported to be in the garden 
of Zhe-hol, was inadmissible to the party, the town 
in miniature ; being inclosed within those limits set 
apart for the ladies of the palace. It is said, by 2 
missionary, to be an exact representation of the 
transactions of common life; as well as the bustle 
and confusion of the capital.. The same missionary, 
mm quality of artist, had been engaged in the embel. 
lishment of a similar work, in the ladies’ garden at 
Yuen-min-yuen. Something of this kind is now in 
one of the imperial palaces of Petersburg. 

The general deportment of the colao, during the 
excursion through the gardens, was that of an expe. 
rienced courtier; his politeness and attention to the 
embassador were unremitting : the other minister was 
affable and courteous ; but the manners of his brother, 
the general, were formal and ungracious ; nor was it 


inthe power of the embassador, by flattering his talents 
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as a warrior, to dissipate his ill humour. The prime 
minister in the course of conversation, mentioning the: 
arrival of the Lion and Hindostan at Chu-san, his ex- 
cellency seized that opportanity of requesting that cap. 
tain Mackintosh might now be permitted to join his ship, 
having paid his obeisance to the emperor: but the 
Thibet general, who kept close to the colao, imme. 
diately interposed, and exclaimed, it was highly im- 
politic to suffer him to traverse the Chinese domi- 
nions. Nothing decisive was determined on for the 
present ; but the embassador pressed the colao to giv 
him an opportunity hereafter of renewing the subject. 
Ho-choong-taung, from the multiplicity of state 
business, and the great fatigue of that day’s exercise, 
was taken ill, and he sent to request the embassador 
would allow his English physician to visit him. Dr. 
Gillan followed the messenger to the colao’s house, 
where some of’ the faculty were assembled. Tea, 
fruit, and sweetmeats, followed the first ceremonies of 
introduction ; when these were removed, the patient 
presented first his right arm, then his left; and the 
doctor, to comply, in some degree, with the prejudices 
of the country, and that he might give no offence 
either to the patient or his physicians, very gravely 
felt the pulse of both arms, and for some continu. 
ance. He told them, however, that Europeans did 
not deem it at all necessary to feel the pulse in dif. 
ferent parts, as they well knew that the pulsation 
was simultaneous in every part of the body; which 
doctrine being new, and as amazing to the physicians 
as to the colao himself, he applied the fore finger of 
the colao’s right hand to the left temporal artery, 
and the same finger of his left hand to the right ankle, 
when to his utter astonishment, he found the pulse 
beat at the same instant of time at each part.—By 
the answers to the questions which Dr. Gillan put to | 
him, he found two distinct complaints, uheumatism, | 
and Hernia. The doctor’s explanation of the na- | 
' ture of the. disorders, and proposed method of cure, — 
were put down in writing; the celao was perfectly | 


ie 
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Satisfied with the doctor’s ideas, and made him a pre- 


sent of a piece of silk. | 
As no interview could be obtained with the colao 


for some time, notwithstanding he was soon eased of 


his rheumatic pains, the embassador determined to 
write to him on the subject of Captain Mackintosh, te 
request his speedy departure to rejoin his ship at 


Chu.san ; and as no Chinese could be found hardy 


enough to carry a letter without leave from the legate, 
(who, by the by, had been degraded by the emperor for 
not going on board the Lion with the two Mandarines 
Van-ta-zhin and Chow-ta-zhin, and now wore in his 


bonnet the opaque white, instead of the transparent 


blue button, and, pendent from his cap, a crow’s tail 


feather instead of a peacock’s, though he still retained 


his authority and offices, being protected by Ho. 
choong-taung) the interpreter to the embassy, not 


without great risk, and much personal insult from the 
rabble on the road, undertook the business, and put 
the letter ina proper channel for its speedy delivery, 


The embassador and his suite were called before 
sun-rise, on the morning of the seventeenth of Sep. 


tember, to be present at the celebration of his Impe- 


rial majesty’s anniversary: a festival which lasted 


“many days, though the feast was expressly devoted 
for rendering solemn and devout homage to the su. 


preme majesty of the emperor. The ceremonial passed 


ina vast hall, in which were assembled the pringes, 
tributaries, embassadors, great officers of state, and 


principal mandarines. ‘To the sound of cylindric 
bells, suspended in a line from ornamented frames of 


wood, and gradually diminishing in size: and also to 


that of triangular pieces of metal, placed in the same 
order as the bells, as well as to the music of various 
other instruments, a slow and solemn hymn was sung 


by eunuchs. During the chaunting of this encomiasti¢ 
song, which, accompanied by the music, produced a 


grand effect, at particular signals, nine times repeated, © 


every person present prostrated himself nine times 
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- except the embassador and his suite, who made only 
one profound obeisance. He to whom this awful act 
of adoration was made, in imitation of the deity, kept 
himself the whole time invisible. 

The influence intended to be wrought upon the 
minds of men by this devout veneration of a hnmak 
being, was not to be efiaced by an immediate succes~ 
sion of sport or merriment: scenes of this kind were 
deferred till the morrow. In the mean time the em- 
bassador, accompanied by Sun-ta-zhin, a Tartar 
chiof, lately prometed to the rank of colao, visited, 
among other places, the grand temple of Poo-ta-la, 
comprising one vast, and several small fabrics: the 
principal was a grand cathedral of a square form, 
each of whose sides was two hundred feet. It con. 
tained eleven rows of windows, one above another, 
having as many ranges of apartments. The front was_ 
plain and uniform, but well finished. The apart. 
ments of the quadrangle were united together by a 
spacious corridor below, and an open gallery aWove. 
A space railed off in the middle of the chapel, raised 
above the floor, presented three altars superbly de» 
corated, and three colossean statues of Fo, his wife, 
and child; and in an obscure recess, at the back of 
these altars, was the sacred tabernacle, with a single 
glimmering light, as if intended to impress the mind 
with religious horror. No less than eight hundred 
Jamas or priests were attached to this temple, some of | 
them from their infancy ; but all officiated in the ex- 
terior ceremonies of religion, which greatly contri. 
buted to its magnificence., This expensive devotion 
of the emperor towards Fo, was supposed to have_ 
arisen from this circumstance ; that in contemplating | 
his long and felicitous reign, he had wrought himself | 
up to the belief, that his favourite deity had condee | 
scended to become incarnate in his person. 

The next day, upon the lawn before the émperor’s 
great tent, were exhibited a variety of entertains 
ments: and his imperial majesty, surrounded by his | 
court, graced them with his presence. ‘The specta- | 
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cles were entirely Chinese; and every person who 


excelled in any particular talent, whether for strength, 
dexterity, or in the performance of any extraordinary 
feat of agility, were assembled on the occasion, in the 
\presence of innumerable spectators. Some were fa. 
mous in the art of balancing; others at legerdemain, 


tumbling, wrestling, dancing, and various other 
exercises. There was also some vocal, and a great 


variety of instrumental music. After the musicians, 
/were performed fancied ballets, by many hundred 


persons, habited in tnnics; in which such Chinese 
characters were represented as, discovered by the aid 


of lights in translucent lanterns of yarious colours, ree 


flected much commendation on his imperial majesty. 
Next to the ballets, various kinds of fire.works 


were launched off, which displayed great skill in the 


pyrotechnic art. Several of the conceits were new 
to the English spectators, among which was the fol- 
lowing. <A Jarge box being sent up high in the air, 
its bottom seemed accidentally to drop out, from 


| which aperture issued a vast number of papers, 
- wrapped up in a flat form: These papers unfolded 


themselves from each other by degrees, and were 


transformed into regular lanterns, in each of which a 


burning light was suddenly perceived, whose flame 
was vivid and beautifully coloured ; effected without 


any communication from without which could pro. 
duce the flame that was within. —But what was most 


extraordinary, this devolution and developement 
were reiterated, with a change of figure every time, 
as well as a change of colours. Smaller correspon. 
dent boxes were affixed to each side of the large one, 
which unclosed in the same way, and exposed to 


wiew a kind of net work of fire, with partitions of 


various forms that glittered like burnished copper; 


and, with every gust of wind, produced coruscant 
flashes resembling lightning. The whole concluded 


with a volcanic eruption of artificial fire, in the 


grandest stile imaginable. 
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A select party was invited to a panto nimic enter- 
tainment in the theatre belonging to the ladies of the 
palace; a small handsome building, three stories 
high, situated between their pleasure grounds and 
the emperor’s garden. It contained three open 
Stages, one above another. The guests, aniong 
which were the embassador and a part of his suite, 
‘sat in deep boxes, opposite the lowest stage: over 
them were the ladies, in latticed galleries, who could 
See what was doing upon any of the stages, though 
they wereinvisible to all. It appeared that the em- 
peror was willing to gratify their curiosity with a 
sight of one belonging to the embassy, the page being 


conducted out of the embassador’s box, by a eunuch, 


upon a platform within view of the ladies. | 

The actors, who were numerous, and filled the 
three stages, instead of appearing in the human 
shape, assumed the likeness not only of animals, but 
likewise of a variety of inanimate productions of sea 
and land ; intended, perhaps, to represent an epi. 
tome of the world. The pantomime was divided into 
several acts, and lasted a considerable part of the af. 
ternoon. During the performance, the emperor 
called the embassador to him, and said, ‘* It was 
only on particular occasions, like the present, that he 
assisted at such spectacles ; the care of watching over 
the safety of his people, and enacting laws for their 
welfare, necessarily demanded every moment of 
his time,” 

Notwithstanding this mnremitting attention to the 
public weal, his imperial majesty had found leisure 
to cultivate some of the polite arts. THe had written 


_ poems, something like the epics of Voltaire, which | 
Shewed taste and fancy. A few stanzas were cons | 
signed to the embassador for his majesty, as were 
some rare gems, highly prized from having been eight | 
centuries in the family ; and they were presented as a _ 


pledge of perpetual friendship. — < 
Tt had been the custom of the emperor after 
the celebration of his birthday to follow the great 
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chase of wild beasts in the forests of Tartary ; but 
this sport was now declined on account of his ad- 
vanced age. He generally passed the summer in his 
Tartar, and the winter in his Chinese territories ; and 
as his imperial majesty had resolved on a speedy re- 
turn to Pekin, it was settled that the embassador 
should leave Zhe-hol before him. The latitude of 
this. place was ascertained to be forty-one degrees 
fifty-eight minutes north. 

Previous to his excellency’s departure for Pekin, 


he received an answer from the colao to his letter, 
_ signifying, that the Hindostan should be allowed to 


sell goods and purchase a cargo at Chu-san under the 
protection of the mandarines, who should take care 
that the natives did not exact: and that, as she had 


come from Europe chiefly laden with presents for the 


emperor, no duties should be taken on her return ; 
but that Captain Mackintosh could not be allowed to 
join his ship. This disappointment was doubtless 
owing to the illiberality and unfriendliness of the 


 Thibet general. 


—a 
CHAP. XI. 


Return to Pekin. Observations and Occurrences 
there, and at Yuen-min-yuen. Departure from 
Pekin. Journey to Han-choo-foo, partly upon 
the Imperial Canal. 

The embassador, his suite, guards, and train of do. 
mestics, quitted Zhe-hol cx the morning of the twen. 
ty-first of September ; and halting, in the evening, 
at one of the emperor’s palaces, one of the guards 


_ died there. This event was kept secret, it being 


contrary to rule to suffer any oue to expire within 
the imperial precincts. ‘The next. morning his body 
was conveyed, as if alive, ina palanquin, and ata 
few miles distance, his death was fcrmally announced. 
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The embassy arrived at Pekin on the} evening of 
the twenty-sixth of September, to the inexpressible — 
joy of such of their fellow travellers as had neces- 
sarily been left behind there, who had remained ever 
since immured up in a state little better than actual 
captivity. Some of the missionaries, in the first 
days, had paid them occasional visits: but this 
friendly intercourse arousing the jealousy of the 
Chinese, they were ordered to be discontinued, and 
the conduct of both, in future, narrowly watched.— 
The embassador’s entrance, however, into the city, 
was marked with the usual honours, and he received 
the accustomed visits of the mandarines. 

His excellency being, among other circumstances, 
aware that a system of precaution originating in joa- 
Jousy had been constantly adopted with regard to the 
embassy, foresaw the expediency of fixing some fu- 
ture day for his departure, and he had understood 
that such a proposal was expected. No permanent 
residence had ever yet been established in China for 
any foreign minister; and the government of the 
country considering embassadors as guests, whose 
charges were defrayed out of the public purse, the 
unbounded hospitality and sumptuous treatment al- 
ready afforded to the English, were powerful argu- 
ments against the prolongation of the visit: the em- 
bassador, therefore, resolved to ask leave to depart 
in the beginning of February, before which time he 
might hope to effect something towards the establish. 
ment of a more frequent and friendly commercial in- 
tercourse. 

Exterior ceremonies performed in honour of the 
emperor, which tend greatly to inspire the people 
with sentiments of respect and duty towards him, are 
practised generally throughout the empire. On his 
imperial majesty’s birth-day, all the mandarines at 
Pekin, dressed in their ceremonial robes, assembled 
together at noon, in the great palace of that city, and 
each, before the throne, upon which incense was 
burning, prostrated himself nine times, and made of, 
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-ferings of viands and liquors, as if he could partake 
of them though absent. In the same general manner 
is incense burned, and offerings made, every new and 
full moon, before the throne of the several palaces, 
by all the officers of the emperor’s household. 

The temples of Pekin have no claim to elegance 
when compared with its palaces. The religion of the 
emperor is performed with much magnificencein 'Tar- 
tary, but in’ China it is new. ‘The mandarines and 


men of letters venerate Confucius, and assemble in 
_halls of simple construction ; and the lower classes 


of the people are unable to contribute to the erection 
of splendid edifices for public worship. Besides, their 
religious attention is much taken up with their houses 
holdgods. Every house has its altar and its deities. 
Their mythological books contain similitudes of those 
whom they imagine preside over their persons and 
properties, as well as over external objects likely to 
affect them. 

The lion is neither bred in that country, nor has 
any one ever been transported thither, either as a 
public spectacle for profit, or as a present to the em- 
peror. Those statues must therefore have been bad 
imitations from incorrect drawings of the lion, whose 
superior strength and imputed generosity have gained 


him notice and intimacy beyond the extent of his 


travels. 

That huge animal the elephant, remarkable for its 
strength and docility, was seen about the palaces of 
the emperor. Several, both male and female, have 
been brought to China from the vicinity of the equa- 
tor, and some few of them were bred to the north. 
ward of the tropic. They are of a lighter hue, and 
smaller than those at Cochin-china. ‘The elephant is 
the only quadruped that has a proboscis, though in- 
stances of it are frequent in the insect tribe. 

To qualify persons as officers of the household, and 
other departments in the imperial palaces, it is ne- 
cessary to become eunuchs; and the operation for 
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this is generally performed before the age of puberty, 
though it is done from childhood to forty years of 
age. Such as are desirous of quitting plebeity, and 
willing to become eunuchs, are immediately received 
into one of the palaces, andinvested with an em ploy- 
meut that gains him the advantages and importance of 
a gentleman ; and some few of them have been digni. 
fied with a ball upon their cap, the badge of office of 
both civil and military mandarines. — 

But simple castration is not sufficient for those who 
are entrusted with the care of the ladies of the court. | f 
They undergo entire emasculation, all traces of sex 
suffering complete excision, The beard of an adult, 
thus formed into a black or complete eunuch, soon 
begins to fall off, and in a short time the whole dis. 
appears. His frame also withers like a blighted 
plant, and his face, like the wrinkled hag, is full of 
furrows. From menial servants at the commence. 
ment, by degrees they creep gradually into favour 
and power, administering to the potentate’s private 
pleasures and amusement; and their influence has 
been able, froma supposed indignity, to effect the dis. 
missal and disgrace of mandarines of eminence: the 
missionaries who, from their principles of converting 
to their faith, stand on a precarious footing, are 
more afraid of giving offence to an eunuch than to a 
mandarine; and knowing they have the ear of the 
emperor, they endeavour, by meckness of behaviour, 
and acts of civility, to conciliate their good wishes, 

When an emperor dies, all his women are removed 
to an edifice called the Palace of Chastity, situated 
within the walls of the palace ; in which they are shut 
up for the remainder of their lives. 

There arein China a few Pagan nuns, who make a 
vow to remain virgins : though the laws of the coun. 
try do not admit of religious convents, these women 
are admired for persevering in an eflort which is dif. 
ficult to eccomplish. The adultery of women is pune 
ished, but not capitally. 
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When a new emperor accedes to the throne, it is 
‘Said that very respectable persons of the country 
take their daughters to the palace for his choice; and 
the families of such as are accepted think themselves 
highly honoured. Others are presented to the princes 
of the blood either for wives or concubines. The 
datter, in China, are looked upon in the same light 
‘as handmaids in the old testament. In the lower 
classes of life, however, beauty must be very rare, if 
what has been asserted be true: that young girls of 
good ijigure, with handsome features, and delicate 
complexions, are taken or purchased from their pa- 
rents at the age of fourteen, for the use of the rich 
and powerful. 

Intimation was given to the embassador of the em. 
-peror’s approach to Yuen. ada ial and that the eti. 
-quette of the court required ke should go some miles 
on the road to meet him; though much indisposed 
with rheumatism, his excellency went early in the 
morning to the rendezvous pointed out: the emperor 
‘came with regal pomp and dignity; and perceiving 
the embassador stopped to deliver a gracious mes. 
sage of civility, which ended in desiring him to re. 
turn speedily, as the dampness of the morning might 
increase his complaint. 

The embassador was informed by some of the great 
mandarines, friends to the embassy, that a council 
had been holden to take into consideration the letter 
brought by him from the king of Great Britain, and 
the proper mode to be used towards his subjects. - On 
this occasion the prime minister had summoned the 

Thibet general, viceroy of Canton, and a former 
hoppo of the same place, a declared enemy of the 
English, then a state prisoner, convicted of embez. 
zling the public treasure to an immense amount, and of 
exactions from the English while at Canton, to give 
their testimony and advice as being competent to 
judge of the conduct and disposition of the foreigners 
trading to that port; but, without doubt, te 
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strengthen the colao against the more favourable ins 
clinations of his imperial majesty. Nothing auspi- 
cious could beexpected from the suggestions of such 
persons; and the embassador notified his desire to 
the prime minister, to leave Pekin early in the month — 
of February. _ : | 

The embassador, instead of an answer to this mes- 

sage, received an invitation to come to Yuen-min= — 
yuen, where he had English letters to deliver to him, | 
His excellency went thither, and found a few letters, — 
dated Chu-san, from the Lion and Hindostan; the — 
colao wished to know their contents; he was told, — 
the Lion would soon put to sea, but that the Hindos. — 
tan would wait for her commanders; and his excele 
lency put the letters into his hands.—The colao | 
hoped the ship would wait to carry back the embas- | 


j 


sy. He observed, that the emperor, on hearing of | 
the embassador’s illness and the death of some of his — 
suite, and apprehensive that they might materially | 
suffer in their healths by a continuance, imagined it 
might be desirable to depart before the rivers were 
frozen up, as travelling by land was very inconves 
nient: the embassador discovered that other motives | 
were concealed under the pretended solicitude for the | 
embassy’s health, and made a proper answer ; which 
was replied to by the prime minister as before ; and 
his excellency was suffered to take leave without bee | 
ing informed that the emperor’s answer to his majes- | 
ty’s letter was ready, and would be delivered the next | 
cay. 

Lhe legate having waited on the embassador to. 
say the colao desired to see him speedily at the | 
great hall of audience in the palace of Pekin, he) 
went thither ; in the midst of which was placed, upon | 
a chair of state, the emperor’s answer. It was com} 
_ prised in a large roll, covered with yellow silk, 
and-was to be sent that evening, in form, to the? 
embassador’s hotel. Whatever favour it might | 
contain, could not be attributed either to the colaa, | 


| 
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er his companions, whose unfriendliness was demon- 
‘Strated by their pertinacity in refusing the presents 
‘usual from foreign ministers. In a conversation, 
however, with the minister on the points desirable to 
‘be procured for the English East India company in 
China, he asked for a brief abstract ; and withont 
pledging himself to support them, promised they 
should have an immediate consideration. His excel. 
Tency, in consequence, lost no time in forwarding 
‘such a statement. : | 

The emperor’s answer, which was sent the same 
evening, was accompanied with several chests of pre-_ 
sents for his majesty; some for the embassador and 
his suite; and even tokens of his beneficence were 
extended to the officers and men of the ships of the 
embassy, as well as to the most menial servant pi. 
gent. 

As no positive directions had been given for his ex.” 
eellency’s departure, it was inferred, from the empe- 
ror’s last declaration at Yuen-min-yuen, that recourse 
would not be had to absolute command. His excel- 
fency had to regret the little progress made as to the 
purport of his mission; though he saw the inutility 
of a wish to prolong his residence against the colao’s 
inclination. He had, beside, been privately informed, 
that the Chinese had no other idea of an embassy than 
that of a visit with presents on some solemn festival, 
and to last only during ffs continuance. 

At this juncture, one of the Neapolitan Chinese, 
whe had quitted the Lion near Macao, brought the 
embassador letters from one of the East India com. 
pany’s commissioners at Canton, stating the expecta. 
tion of an immediate rupture with the republicans of 
France and Brabant. Under all these circumstances, 
and having an eye to the safety of the British ships 
homeward bound the ensuing season from Canton, 
his excellency signified to Ho-choong-taung his inten- 
tion of joining Sir brasmus Gower, at Chu-san, with 

GG 
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all possible speed; and requested a letter from hima 
might be immediately forwarded containing such in. 
formation. 

This determination, which was pleasing to the colao, 
was perfectly consistent with Chinese decorum, which 
demanded a total cessation of the embassy after the 


-yeceipt of the emperor’s answer, and the farewell 


presents; neither could any personal communication 
afterwards be obtained with his imperial majesty. 
An intercourse more favourable to the views of the 
embassador unexpectedly took place on the route te 
Chu-san, through the means of one of the six grand 
colaos appointed to accompany the embassy thither. 

The sudden remvuval from Pekin threw the embassy 
into great confusion, from the short time allowed to 
prepare for it; but it was forced to yield to imperious 
necessity. The route was directed through Han-choo- 
foo; and besides its two old and respectable compa. 


- nions, Chow-ta-zhin, and Van-ta-zhin, another per- 


son of the first rank, Sun-ta-zhin, one of the grand 
colaos, who was in the confidence of the court, was 
appointed to accompany the strangers, and to watch 
aud report their conduct. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, Ho-choong- 
taung, and other ministers, came to a pavilioa within 
the gates of Pekin, to take leave of the embassador, 
and delivered some gracious messages on the part of 
his imperial majesty. They hoped the treatment his 
excellency had met with was consonant tv his wishes; 
and at the same time assured, that due attention should 
be paid to him and his suite, in order to render the 
journey pleasant to the port of embarkation. Upom 
a table were placed two tubes of bamboo wood, co- 
vered with yellow cloth, containing two rolis of yele 
low paper. Upon one was written an enumeration 


of the imperial presents, and upon the other, an ane 


swer to the recent requisitions made by the einbassae 


‘gor respecting the English factory at Canton, & 
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‘fmandarine of the fifth order was appointed to carry 
them as far as the river upon which his excellency 
was toembark. 
| His exceilency, with his English and Chinese re- 
tinue, set out immediately for Tong-choo-foo, in or- 
der to embark upon the Pei-ho ; and passing through 
one of the eastern gates of Pekin, he was honoured 
with the usual salutes. 
On the return from Pekin, a gentleman of the em. 
bassy went into an open temple on one side of the 


causeway, where he descried a curious figure, which 


he imagined was meant to represent the lingam of the 


-Hindoos, or heathen god of gardens. It was, how- 
ever, nothing but a short column, resting upon the 


back of an animal, of the lizard kind, but of rude 


geulptare. Itis probable the column was intended as 


a monument for Chinese inscriptions, with which one 
face was nearly filled. 

The embassy was received in a respectfal manner 
at Tong-choo-foo. The temple, its former residence, 
was prepared for its accommodation, and in the even. 
ing the city was illuminated. Before the deities in 
this temple, which have already been described, were 
placed one or more bronze vessels for burning per 
fumed matches and tinfoil paper. wigthat 9 

The next day, the yachts being ready, and the pre- 
sents all shipped, the embassy embarked upon the 


“Pei-ho, whose waters were decreasing so fast that, 


the second day, the boats were forced to be dragged 
along. Very little progress had been made when the 
colao, Sun-ta-zhin, came to inform the embassador, 


(whom he received with every mark of respect, and 


| to whom his excellency reiterated his acknowledg- 


ments for the civility shewu him at Poo-ta-la, and in 


the gardens of Zhe-hol) that he had just received a | 


“Yetter from the emperor; an extract of it, which he 


read, purported that ‘¢ he (Sun-ta-zhin) should take 
the embassy under his particular care, that every pro- 


per distinction should be shewn, and attention paid to 


aa 
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the embassador and his suite in their route to Chu. 
san, and that he should see them safely embarked on 
board their ships; but that if those ships should be 
sailed from thence, to proceed in the same manner, 
and for the like purpose, to Canton.” 

Sun-ta-zhin, besides being a colao, was honoured 
with the yellow mantle, worn over his other garments 
—-the highest distinction known in China. He was 
elegant in manners, but tenacious of his rank and 
dignity. Without disclosing his private instructions, 


conveyed, probably, in the same dispatch, he gave 


the embassador to understand, that his letter to Sir 
Erasmus Gower had not been forwarded ; having been 
kept back through the suspicions of Ho-choong-taung, 
Sun-ta-zhin, however, was soon convinced by the cane 
did explanation which the embassador gave him of 
that letter, of the necessity of sending it; and he wrote 
concerning it to his imperial majesty. He held fre. 
quent communications with the embassador; and his 
inquiries were less stimulated by personal curiosity, 
than by the desire of conveying to the emperor the 
best information he could collect, respecting the Enge 
lish and other Europeans trading to China; so that 
his excellency discovered that, though he was reced- 
ing from the court, he was advancing more the object 
of his mission, through the medium of the present 
liberal conductor of the embassy, than when he was 
really present, by removing the prejudices which the 
Chinese, under false representations, had imbibed 
against the English character. 

_ The gentlemen of the embassy were not, as before, 
restrained from little excursions upon the shore. In 
this part, the fields were parched up by long drought ; 
and the foliowing is the method taken for watering 
them. ‘T'wo men stood upon projecting banks, op- 
posite to each other; each held in his hand a rope 
fastened to a bucket, which when filled with water 
from the river, after swinging it to and fro several 
times, was thrown with rapidity iato a reservoirs 
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made near the river’s bank; and from this, by means 
‘ef small channels, the water was conveyed over the 
vadjoining fields. | At other times, a long pole, whose 
length was unequally divided, is made to turn upon a 
pivot across an upright post. A bucket fixed to the 
shortest end is lowered into the river, which when fil. 
Ked is hoisted by the longest lever, and its contents 
poure! into the reservoir. 

A f-w sheep were seen grazing upon small spots ; 
but the greatest number come from Tartary, as well 
as.the larger cattle: the chief food of the latter is 
corn straw cut small. Milk, cheese, and butter, are 
little known among the Chinese; and the common 
poople rarely taste of animal food, unless of such as 
die by disease or accident, in which cases they are 
equally relished ; and even the vermin picked off their 
filthy persons, fall a prey to their depraved appe- 
tites 

_ After their crops of corn are got in, which was the 
ease at this time, and the stubble taken off the ground, 
it is ploughed with a single buffalo. Their plough 
was. of sinple construction; and in parts where the 
soil is very light, it was drawa by men and women, 
There is no coulter to the plough: the share which 
penetrates, being made to terminate in a curve, per~ 
forms the office of a mould-board for turning back 
the earth. It is sometimes made of iron, but more 
frequently with a timber which, from its hardness, is 
called zron-wood. | 

Their rice and corn-fields are all on an even sure 
face, not, as in Europe, divided into ridges and fur- 
rows, and sown neatly in drills, or dibbled. Much 
seed is wasted in sowing by hand or broad-cast; nei- 
ther is the crop so abundant as when drilled. The 
rows. for setting, or dibbling, are, by the society of 
agriculturalists, directed to be from north to south 5 
for which reason the husbandman stands with his face 
towards the south, in directing the plough. 

At a few miles distance from each other were mile 
6ea3 
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tary posts, with soldiers stationed to protect the in. 
ternal traffic of the provinces, as well as travellers 
from pirates and robbers. Chinese soldiers wear their 
swords on the left side, having the point before them, 
and they are drawn by turning their right hand be- 
hind them. 

Though several of their villages were as large as 
some European cities, they are held in little estima. 
tion, unless encompassed by a wall; and these walls, 
which always surround towns, were generally higher 
than the tops of their houses. Every town is imagined 
to be under the protection of certain stars or constel« 
lations; of which last the Chinese numbered twenty. 

eight; they have stars, also, which answer to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, called the twelve mansions 
of the sun. 

- In China, no legal tax has been imposed for the 
maintenance of priests in any religion; yet there is 
something contributed to defray the expences of sa- 
crifices made at every new and full moon, in spring 
and autumn, and at the commencement of the new 
year. No such day as Sunday is known; nor is the 
week divided in that manner. The temples are 
open for the free ingress of devotees, some of 
whom have bequeathed benefactions for the support 


Of priests. 


During the reign of the last emperor, a land-tax 
was substituted for a poll-tax; and though most-of 
the imports, and all kinds of luxuries are taxed, yet 
as the duty is added to the original price of the com. 
modity, the consumer can seldom distinguish the one 
from the other. There is, likewise, a transit duty on 
goods passing from one province to another, which is 
a great source of revenue. And the public treasury 


is not a little enriched by presents from tributaries, 


and subjects of the empire, as well as by confiscations 
of affluent criminals. But the several species of grain, 
including wheat, upon which the poor principally 
subsist, are exempt fron taxation. 
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A VIEW NEAR THE CITY OF LIN-TSIN, ON THE BANKS OF THE GRAND COHAL. 
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A-small spot of ground is allotted to every cottage 
for raising esculent vegetables; and hogs and poultry, 
especially ducks, were seen about each dwelling: the 
Hatter are frequently hatched by artificial heat. In the 
villages women were seen at their doors spinning cot. 
ton with rocks and recls; and here, as well as at every 
‘town throughout the cmpire, were pawubrokers, 
who are allowed, by law, an exorbitant interest on 
the money advanced upon pledges. 

The embassy entered the province of Shan-tung on 
‘the 18th of October, which being the day of full 
moon, the whole night was occupied in the perform. 
ance of religious rites. There was an incessant noise 
of guns firing, music playing, loos beating, fireworks 
launching, and matches burning, from the hour of mid. 
night till the sun-rising. 
The annual cotton-plant is much cultivated in this 
province, as well as in that of Kiang-nan; and so is 
indigo for dying: blue being the general colour for 
cottons worn by the common people. The quantity 
of cotton, however, produced in China, is insnfi- 
cient for the internal consumption, cotton being uni- 
versally worn by both sexes. Considerable quanti. 
dies are therefore imported annually from Bombay, 


ghich is paid for at Canton in dollars ; these, in the 


course of trade, are given for bills of exchange upon 
England ; and the dollars recur again to the Chinese 


merchants ia payment for silks, teas, and porcelain, 
imported from thence into Hurope. 2 
On the 22d of October, the yachts arrived at Lin. 
sin-choo, a city of the second order, near which is 
erected a magnificent pagoda, nine stories high, ine 
tended, it was conjectured, to commemorate either 
the commencement or completion of this grand canal 5 
which extends from hence to Han-choo-foo, in an ir- 
regular course, five hundred miles, through heights, 


ever valleys, and across lakes and rivers, ‘These pa= 


godas, called by the natives ta, are generally from a 
hundred and twenty to a hundred and sixty feet high ; 
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the diameter of their bases being about a fourth or 


fifth of their altitude. 

On the 25th of October the yachts reached the 
highest part of the canal, where the river Luen, the 
largest which feeds the canal, descends into it, with a 
most rapid current, in a line perpendicular to the 
course of the canal: the opposite western bank is 
therefore strengthened by a strong bulwark of stone, 
against which the waters of the Luen strike with 
such violence as to divide, and follow, a part of the 
northern, and a part of the southern course of the 
canal. Proceeding a little farther, they arrived near 


rd 


the place where the Leu-tze, the renowned fishing- _ 


bird of China is bred, and taught the art and prac- 
tice of furnishing his owner with abundance of fish. 
It is a species of the pelican, or corvorant. 

A prodigious number of rafts, and small boats, 
built expressly for this kind of fishery, are constantly 
employed upon a lake close to this canal. Ten ora 
dozen birds are put to each raft or boat, and ona 
signal being made by the owner, they dive into the 
water and bring up fish, sometimes of an enormous 
size, between their bills. They seemed so well trained 
as to require neither ring nor cord to be put round 
their throats, to prevent them from devouring or 
Swallowing any part of their prey; they were con- 
tent to wait for what their masters chose to give them. 
The boats built for this purpose were so light, that 
“a men often carried one, with the birds, to the 
ake. | 

This part of the canal was strongly embanked_ on 
both sides; for the water was brought into a narrower 
channel, and raised several yards above its former 
bed ; the lands below were overflowed several months 
in the year, and cultivated with that species of rice 
Which requires to be immersed in water till it be 
nearly fit for the sickle. Two crops were raised an- 
nually, the one was ripe in May er June, the other 
mm October or November, 
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The process of shelling or husking rice was per- 
‘tormed by putting the grain intoa str ong earthen ves. 
gel, or large stone mortar fixed into the. ground, and 
‘striking it with a conical pestle adapted to the end of 
a@lever. This pestle is ofen wrought by a person 
treading upon the end of a lever. Another mode of 
effecting this is, by placing the grain between two flat 
Stones, ‘of a circular form, of which the uppermost is 
‘made to turn round; but at such a distance from the 
‘undermost, as not to crush the rice placed between 
them. ie is also done, on a larger scale, by watere 
mnills, 
The Yellow River, which the yachts had now to 
cross, was so rapid in its current as to induce the 
Chinese to think it necessary to make sacrifices to the 
‘Spirit of the river to insure a safe passage: the mas~ 
ter of the yacht, attended by the crew, assembled 
‘upon the forecastle; and holding a cock in his hand, 
| BS a victim, wrung off his head, and threw it into the 
stream. He then consecrated the vessel by sprinkling 
‘its blood upon the deck, masts, anchors, and doors, 
of the cabins; upon each of which were stuck some 
ef the cock’s feathers. After this, bowls of meat 
Were brought, and placed in a line across the deck ; 
and before these, cups, containing oil, tea, salt, and 
ardent spirits. ‘The captain now made three low, SOs 
Yemn bows, lifting up his hands, and uttered a few 
‘words as if addressed to the deity. During this time 
the Joo was fbrcibly beaten; matches were lighted and 
held towards heaven; tinsel paper was kept burning, 
and abundance of crackers let off. Libations were 
made by him to theriver, by throwing into it the cups 
of liquids; afterwards, that which held the salt. The 
ceremonial being finished, the people made a hearty 
| | Fepast of the bowls of meat : they then launched the 
acht with confidence, into the stream; and having 
reached the opposite shore, the captain offered thanks 
to heayen with three inclinations of body. 
During the embassy’s progress towards the Yellow 
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River, letters frequently passed between the emperor 
and Sun-ta-zhin, and the latter often paid friendly 
visits to the embassador. Quotations from the impe- 
rial dispatches were cited at different times, by Sun. 
ta.zhin, containing not only an account of the letter 
of Sir Erasmus Gower having been forwarded to 
Chu-san, but also gracious expressions towards his 
excellency and suite; which he was informed was in — 
consequence of Sun-ta-zhin’s favourable reports of 
the embassy. He had declared to the emperor, that 
he was perfectly convinced the embassador had no 
other views than that of procuring for his country 
advantages in trade, which Europeans considered as 
an object of the utmost importance; and that he had 
discovered nothing in their manners or sentiments 
which could create the smallest alarm to the nation, 
with whom the English might be desirous of establish- 
ing a friendly or commercial intercourse. 

As testimonies of the emperor’s personal regard, 
his gracious messages were often accompanied with | 
presents of dried meats from his table, preserved after 
the eastern manner. His imperial majesty, in a re- 
cent answer to Sun-ta-zhin’s letters, assured him, 
that he entertained his-self an high esteem for the 
embassador and his nation, notwithstanding the vari« 
ous surmises which had been made concerning them; 
that he had resolved to protect their trade, about 
which his excellency had interested himself so warmly; 
that he had, indeed, refused to comply with certain . 
requests, as, at his advanced period of life he could 
not reconcile himself to any innovation: that with 
regard to the business of Canton, it had been left to 
the discretion and management of the viceroy, who 
would not readily give orders to abolish practices 
which he his-self had sanctioned ; but as a particular 
mark of his imperial majesty’s attention to the desires 
of the English on this subject, he had recalled the 
former, and appointed a new viceroy, one who was 
related to him by blood, and endued with sentiments 
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‘of justice and benevolence towards strangers; and 
that he had received instructions to examine and re- 
) vise the regulations of the port of Canton, and to put 
an effectual stop to the vexations and grievances of 
which the English complained. Sun-ta-zhin, in ad- 
dition, said to the embassador, that it might be sup- 
posed, perhaps, out of delicacy to his excellency, he 
had put too favourable a construction on his imperial 
majesty’s dispatches, but that he might rest assured 
they were the emperor’s own words s and that as the 
newly-appointed viceroy was still at Han-cheo-foo, 
he would introduce the embassador to him there, wha 
would confirm the assurances he had just given. 
Proceeding farther on, they perceived plantations 
of mulberry-trees, some of which bore white, others 
red or black fruit. The boughs being frequently lop- 
ped off, young scions shoot out abundantly, the 
‘leaves of which are tender and more nutritious for 
silkworms than those gathered from older branches, 
| 


~The aurelias of the silkworm, as well as the white 
earth grub, and the larva of the sphinx moth, are ac. 
counted, among the Chinese, a delicacy for the table, 
In this, however, they are not singular; for in the 
: West Indies, a large caterpillar, which feeds upon a 
| palm, is esteemed a delicious morsel, 

Bridges of a reddish granite, and some of a coarse 
grey marble, were thrown over the canal, the arches 


of which were variously constructed: to pass under 


these bridges, one of which, situated in the suburbs 
of Sou-choo-foo, it was necessary to strike the yacht’s 
mast, and to erect, in its stead, a pair of sheers, con. 
| sisting of two poles, one from each side of the vessel, 

which uniting at the top formed two legs of an isose 
celes triangle. But the arches of some of the bridges 
were lofty enough 10 admit the vessels to pass under 
in full sail, ‘he vast hetght of these arches, reuder 
steps necessary to them from the extremity of the 
bridge; of course they are not passable for wheel 
«Carriages. 


j 
1 


{| 
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The city of Sou-choo-foo, in the vicinity of Naw 
kin, termed the Paradise of China, is large and very 
populous; the houses are neat and well built, and 
the inhabitants respectable, dressed mostly in silk: 
the women were fairer than those in the north, many 
of whom wore a small cap of black satin, adorned 
with jewels, upon the forehead, brought down to a 
peak between the eye-brows, and they had ear-pen- 
dents of gold or crystal. 

[n the vicinity of this city is found that remarkable 
tree which produces tallow, the croton schzferum of 
Linneus: this tree grows to the height of a common 
cherry-tree, its beautiful white blossom is followed by 
its fruit, growing in bunches, which is contained in a 
hard, brownish husk, which, when ripe, separates in 
the middie tike a chesnut. Each husk contains three 
small kernels, about the size of a hazel nut, and every 
kernel is covered with a hard, white, oleaginous sub. 
stance, (in like manner as the pulp of a cherry round 
its stone) which has the properties of tallow, but in 
stripping it off it does not soil the hands. With this 
tallow the Chinese make candles; though, to harden 
them, they are generally dipped in the wax produced 
by the insect. From the shell and kernel is extracted 
a good deal of oil, so that the tree produces tallow 

for candles, and oil for lamps. 

The yachts stopped at a village near the city of 
Han-choo-foo, to receive the new viceroy of Canton. 
He came in a barge to pay the first visit to Sun-ta- 
zhin, and to the embassador. He confirmed the assur. 
ances which had been given of the emperor’s friendly 
disposition towards his excellency and the English, 
to which, in the most pleasing manner, he added his 
own good-will, 2 

In addition to the honour conferred by the empe- 


_ Tor on Chaung.ta-zhin, the viceroy, the inhabitants 


of the Che-kiang, the government of which he had 
Just quitted, and where he had admiatstered impartial 


| justice, gaye him tke most flattering of titles, by ¢all- 


thet 5, 
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ing him the ¢ second Confucius.” He accompanied 
Sun-ta-zhin and the embassador into Han-choo-foo, 
at which place they arrived on the 9th of Novyem- 


ber, 1793. 
ee 
CHAP. XII. 


‘Han-choo-foo. Journey from thence to Chu-san ; 
and also to Canton. Passage of the Lion 
and Hindostan from the former to the tatter. 
Residence of the Embassy at Canton and Macao. 
Passage to St. Helena; Notices of that Island. 


Return home. 


The city of Han-choo-foo, nearly equal in popu. 
jation to Pekin, is the grand emporium for merchan~ 
dise and all kinds of articles which pass between the 
northern and southern provinces. The highest houses 
have only two stories; the streets are narrow, but 
well paved; in the principal of which the shops are 
as splendid as any in London. The manufacture of 
silks and satins, for which there is a brisk demand, is 
done by womens and furs and English broad-cloths 
form no inconsiderable part of their trade. The la~. 
dies, in licu of linen, wear next them a silk netting, 


‘aver this a waistcoat and drawers of silk, lined, in 


cold weather, with firs; and a satin robe above all, 
vieatly gathered round the waist, and retained by a, 
gash. : 

Information was received here that Sir Erasmus: 
Gower had sailed from Chu-san ; but as he had stated 
in a former letter, that he should proceed to Canton 
#0 get a supply of medicines, which he could not ob. 
tain elsewhere, a dispatch was immediately sent to the 
company’s commissioners at Canton to step the Lion. . 

BH 
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From this place the new viceroy permitted Captain 


_ Mackintosh and a part of the embassador’s suite to. 


go to Chu-san, where the Hindostan was taking in a 
cargo. Sun-ta-zhin, who took a friendly leave of 
the embassador, accompanied this party. They set 
out on the 13th, and arrived there on the 19th of 
November; at which place their conductor, after 
making presents to them on behalf of the emperor, 
shook the captain heartily by the hand, and bade him 


a cordial adieu. 


The embassador and the viceroy set out the same 
day for Canton, the route to which was upon the ri- 


_ ver Chien-tang-chaung. Two bodies of Tartar troops, 


othe 


superbly dressed, were drawn out upon the beach, 
and saluted his excellency as he passed to his barge. 
An immense crowd of boats were assembled on the 
occasion, and among the experienced boatsmen was 
one who rowed, steered, held the shcet, and smoked 
at the same time, 
Between Han-choo-foo and Yen-chvo-foo were 
some rich and picturesque valleys, which presented 
to view the large leafed chesnut, and purple leafed 
tatlow-trees ; also the towering larch, and the glitier. 
ing leaves of the thick, spreading camphor-tree ; and 
nearer to the latter place, a great number of the 


_thuya, or arbor vite tree, which grows to aa amazing 


height. | 
During a short temporary obstruction to the pro- 
gress of the baats, two young men overtook them, 
who were anxious to have a sight of the embassador. 
They were dignified with the same office from the king 
of the Lequese islands, and were going to pay tribute 
and do homage from thei sovereign to the emperor. 
Their dress, besides silk turbans, consisted of a fine 
brown shawl, the manufacture of their country, lined 
with the furs of squirrels, They :were of dark come 
plexion, well bred, and communicatiy>. No Euroa. 
pean vessel, it seems, had ever been at any of thei: 
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islands, (at the principal of which was a commodious 
harbour) though they are not prohibited, and would 
be well received. 

The tea-tree, seldom cultivated more northerly 
than thirty degrees, was discovered about this part 
thinly scattered; but it abounds in the province of 
Fochen. This plant, as well as its properties, is se 
well known, that we shall pass it over in silence, and 
speak of another, very much like, and often substie 
tuted for, it, the camellia sesanqua. 

The petals of this plant, called by the Chinese cha. 
whaw, or flower of tea, from their resemblance to 
each other; and likewise the flowers of the Arabian 
jessamine, are sometimes mixed among the teas, in 
order to increase their flavour. The camellia sesan- 
qua, which growns upon the tops and sides of moun- 
tains, is assiduously cultivated. It bears a put from 
which is expressed an edible oil, equal to the best im« 
_ported from Florence. $463 : 

Several excavations were perceived in the sides of 
the contiguous hills, whence had been obtained a 
species of fine granite, called pe-twn-se, used in Mae 
nufacturing porcelain, This with kao lin, a kind of 
clay, wha-she, similar to the English soap-rock, she» 
kan, the gypsum, and, it js reported, the inconsum. 
able asbestos fossile-stone, formed its principal mates 
rials. A village in the neighbourhood contained three 
thousand furnices for baking porcelain ; but the ma. 
nufacturing of it is, with them, rendered uncertain 
inasmuch as, for want of such LYdhermomelaallale 
Wedgwood’s to ascertain the degree of heat, the c ae 
tents of whole furnaces have been baked into one 
sulid useless mass. Es 

The embassy had now reached Chan-san-chen, 
where the river was no longer navigable. During 
their route, as well as on their arrival here, there 
were several interchanges of visits between the vices 
roy and the embassador, while preparations were 
_ making for their journey by land. He had almost a 
HH 
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daily correspondence with the emperor, from whem 
his excellency continued to receive expressions of per- 
sonal esteem. The oppressionus to which foreigners, 
and particularly the English, were exposed at Canton, 
frequeutly arose in the course of conversation. The 
benevolence of the viceroy disposed him to listen to 
such complaints ; and Chow-ta-zhin, a staunch friend 
to the embassy, whom he had honoured with his con. 
fidence, undertook to urge the business to him in 
private. 

Every thing being ready, the embassy pursued their 
journey towards Canton. On their route they per. 
ceived stages upon the sloping sides of hills, in which 
were Cultivated pulse, grain, yams, sweet potatoes, 
onions, carrots, turnips, and other culinary vegeta. 
bles. Upon the top of the mountain was a reservoir 
to catch rain water, which was conveyed thence, by 
channels, to irrigate these cultivated terraces. 

The collecting of compost for the land is, with 
them, an object of the greatest attention ; in which 
business are employed old and young, incapable of 
any other kind of labour. ‘They rammage every 
Street, road, jakes-pots, river, and caval 3 and also 
pick up with their hands, in baskets, the ordure of 
animals, and offals of every kind which can answer 
the purpose of manure. Wherever this is deficient, 
they unite various kinds of earth together; if the 
earth be too compact or adhesive, they mix with it 
sand ; if too loose, clay or loam; and they are at. 
tentive in adapting the nature of the plant to the 
soil ; and often, to advantage, change the earth from 
one spot to another. 

Besides the modes already pointed out for raising 
water from rivers for irrigating their lands, the Chi. 
mese make use of a chain-pump, the chambers of 


' which, instead of being cylindridal, are universally 


Square. The inside of a hollow wooden trunk is di- 
vided in the middle, by a board, into two comparts 
ments ; a chains made to turn over a small wheel or 
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roller at each extremity of the trunk, is fastened to 
flat and square pieces of wood, nicely fitted to the ca. 
pacity of the cavity. These, called lifters, move 
with the chain round the rollers, and raise a volume ° 
of water. proportionate to the dimensions of the hol- 
low trunk. The power to work this machine may 
be applied different ways. When it is intended to 
raise a great quantity of water, sets of wooden arms 
in the form of the letter ‘I, are affixed to the length- 
ened axis of the rollers, and smoothed for the foot to 
rest upon. The axis is made to turn upon two wood 
uprights, rendered steady by a piece of timber 
stretched across them. Men, by treading upon the 
projecting parts of the wooden arms, supporting 
themselves at the same time by a cross-beam, give a 
rotatory motion to the chain; and the lifters, being 
attached to it, raise up a constant and abundant 
stream of water. 

In the course of this short journey by land, no 
single spot was seen uncultivated where the efforts 
of labour could avail. In places where the soil was 
poor, or steril, every mean was employed to render 
it fertile. The Chinese are as neat in husbandry as 
in horticulture, and extirpate every nascent weed, oF 
noxious plant. 

In the evening they arrived at a town, whence they 
were next day again to embark ; and though inns are 
not wanting on the road, there was not one proper to 
receive the embassador and suite 5 and they were ac- 
cordingly accommodated with the public hall, des. 
tined for the examination of young men previous to 
taking their degrees. 

These examinations are always public ; and the 
governor and magistrates who preside, and the 
jiumerous auditors who attend, are supposed able te 
suppress any inclination to partiality in the jrdges. 
Oral and written questions are put, to the candi. 
dates, as in England ; and the successful one, after 
being elected to the university, is in the road, and 

WH 3 
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may attain te the highest offices and dignities of the 
state. No person is precluded from arriving at this 
honour ; it is open to all classes ef men. The peo- 
ple, thus convinced that authority has been obtained 
through merit, are prompted to pay it respect and 
obedience, exceptin cases of notorious abuse, against 
which rank and learning do not always afford secu. | 
rity. A system of government like this holds out 
miany advantages to society ; nor can it fail but when 
the temptation to do evil preponderates over the 
strength of principle, and the hazard of detection in 
sacrificing it. The poor and private individuals of 
China, who have no channel through which to im. 
part the grievances they suffer from the conduct of 
their local rulers, may be said to be left almost at 
their mercy ; and the same conclusion will apply to 
foreigners when left in the same predicament. It was 
under this idea that the embassador seized every op. 
portunity of impressing on the mind of the viceroy, 
the expediency of his protecting the strangers at 
Canton from. the extortions of the collectors of the 
customs, and other subordinate officers connected 
with the commerce of that port. The viceroy was 

cautious in promising, but sincerely inclined to de 
all the good in his power. ; 
In the course of another visit, the viceroy said to 
the embassador, that he was convineed no pains 
would be spared by the persons he was about to go- 
vern, to impress him with ideas inimical te the Bri. 
tish nation ; but that he saw the necessity of a change 
of conduct, as well out of a principle of justice to the 
“nglish, as for the honour of his own country. And 
though his influence was considerable, and his foot. 
ing apparently firm, yet his new situation was not free 
from difficulties ; that besides the officers at Canton 
interested in continuing those oppressions, and whose 
guilt would be implicated in a redress, there were 
other prejudiced enemies at court, who might equally 
consider reform as a censure upon them; that exclu- 
sive ef all these, another important consideration had 
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sceurred to him, which was, the peremptory ™ma mer 
in which Ho-choong-taung had refused the requisi~ 
‘tions of the embassador ; that if ina representation 
of these facts to the court of Great Britain an en 
deavour were made to excite resentment, any subse» | 
quent appearances of resentment against his country 
would involve him criminally in the eyes of his . 
‘government, for favours that might be shewn by 
him tothe English in the mean time ; he was, theré- 
‘fore, anxious to be satisfied on that head. - 

It was not quite clear to the embassador, whether 
the apprehension originated with the viceroy, or from 
a higher source; but at any rate it appeared to indie 
cate, that from a conviction of the English armies 18 
India, and of their vast maritime strength, the Bri- 
tish nation was suspected of being two powerful not 
to require some delicacy of conduct even from the 
haughty empire of China. His excellency owned 
that he was dubious of the disposition of the court or 
minister of Pekin towards his country ; but from the 
explanations which Sun.ta-zhin, as well as he, the 
viceroy, had given of the genuine sentiments of his 
imperial majesty, he placed a firm reliance on the ase 
surances solemnly made to him, that particular ate 
tention would be paid to the ‘nterests of the British — 
subjects in China, and had already imparted this con- 
fidence to the English government in the letters he 
had sent from Han-choo-foo 3 which he did not doubt 
would confide in their fulfilment. The viceroy ther 
enquired of the embassador, whether he could em- 
power him to certify a continuance of this amicable 
disposition, by the king’s writing, speedily, to his 
imperial majesty ; and by sending again a minister to | 
China, if the emperor were inclined to admit of such, 
not in the expensive manner of the present embassy, 
but merely as a token, of the continued amity of his 
Britannic majesty, 

His excellency, notexpecting such a proposal, re- 
plied, that ‘¢ the kiag would probably have no dif. 
ficulty in writing to the emperor,” to acknowledge 
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the receipt of the presents, and to express his thanks 
for the distinguished manner in which he had received 
the embassy ; a circumstance unconnected with its 
objects, all of which he had hopes might be effected 
in time; but that the vast distance between the twa 
empires, and the difficulty and precariousness of the 
navigation, made it impossible to determine the ade 
vent of anew embassy. The viceroy ended by say- 
ing, that he would instantly send a messenger to 
‘court with a relation of the conference, together with 
such intimations of his own as would, he hoped, be 
in all points perfectly satisfactory to the emperor. 

The embassy embarked anew ; and proceeding ra- 
ther in a northerly course, passed by a vast extent of 
swampy land, in the midst of which was the largest 
collection of water in the country, called Poyang 

Lake. Into this lake many rivers flow, and out of 
it several canals have been formed, and inclosed with. | 
in strong high banks for the security of vessels in 
stormy or deluging weather. The billows often rise 
_ as high as those at sea, which render its passage dan. 

gerous. Small sandy islands were descried in the 
Jake, the solitary residence of fishermen. The pro- 
vince of Kiang-see, which lay by the river side, 
abounded with plantations of bamboo. The feet of 
the women here were not crippled, being left in their 
natural state, 

_ The river became again shallow ; and a second land 
tour was unavoidable. The travellers set out in the 
morning, and arrived the same day at Nan-shoo-foo, 
where small covered barges, on the river Pe-Kiang, 
were prepared to carry them to Canton. Some 
days before they got to that city, persons were heard 
to utter broken English as they passed, a proof of 
the influence of British commerce; and many boats 
were seen going down the river with merchandize for 
the English market, 


his river likewise swarmed with rafts of timber, 
chiefly of the larch and campher-trees, destined for. 
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the middie and northern provinces, These rafts were 
supplied with masts and sails, by which, in fair, 
winds, they could stem the current; otherwise they | 
were trailed by persons who lived on board in cas 
bins built expressly for them. They used frequently 
to fish, and large nets were hauled up from them. 

The viceroy had judged it expedient to proceed te 
Canton before the party, to procure a suitable recep. 
tion for theembassy. He sent from thence large ele. 
gant barges, in which the embassador made his ens 
trance into Canton on the nineteenth of December, 
1793. ‘The splendid manner in which his excellency 
was received, added to the personal attentions of the 
viceroy, must have convinced the inhabitants that 
the English were no longer destitute of protection, 
nor unworthy of esteem. 

Most of the embassy had the happiness of hearing — 
from their friends at home; and official accounts were 
received, that the government of France had com. 
menced hostilities against Great Britain. The em. 
bassador had, likewise, the satisfaction of learning, 
that the Lion, after which ship the company’s come 
missioners had dispatched a messenger, had been overe 
taken, and was then at Bocca Tigris. 

The Lion sailed from Chu-san on the eighteenth of 
October, after having been there about seven weeks ; 
during which time her crew had entirely recovered from 
_ their complaints, She passed through the Chu-san 

islands and the straits of Formosa, and anchored near 
the Ladrone islands on the twenty-third of October. 

As soon as the company’s commissioners had sup-+ 
plied Sir Erasmus with the medicines and other arti 
cles he wanted, he again shaped his course for, and 
sailed through the straits of Formosa; but having, 
in a-gale of wind, sprung herforeand main topmasts, 
the Lion returned to the Ladrones to refit. 

About this place some piratical vessels were seen, 
whose crews were Chinese. They had lately seized 
several junks, and plundered the naaghbourt g islands. 
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Their practice is, after taking whatever is valuable, 
to set fire to the habitations ; to sink the junks ; to 
make slaves of the stout, robust men, and to put all 
the rest to death. 

On the 21st of November the Lion fell in with a 
brig, which, on examination, proved to be the iden- 
tical vessel to which the five seal.catchers belonged, 
whom theembassy, in the preceding month of Febru. 
ary, had found and left upon Amsterdam island; and 
where it is probably they will now end their days, as 
Sir Erasmus Gower seized the brig.as a lawful prize, 
she having been fitted out from the isle of Hrance. 

Before the damages were repaired which the Lion 
had sustained in the tempestuous weather, Sir Eras- 
mus Gower fortunately received the dispatches which 
had been forwarded to him by the commissioners, and 
in consequence thereof he had returned to Bocea 
Tigris. 

The Hindostan, Captain Mackintosh, also returned 
to Canton earlier than was expected. The Chu-san 
traders had not goods sufficient to load so large a 
ship, neither was it convenient for them to purchase 
the European commodities. Tea and silk were 
cheaper there than at any other place; but they 
wanted the amount in specie, and Captain Mackintosh 
was not provided for the exigence. He therefore set — 
sail for Canton, at which port he was also to be ex- 
empted from the accustomed imposts. 

The city of Canton, in which the embassy was now 
lodged, like any other large seaport, has a number of 
foreigners mixed with the natives. The factories, be- 
longing to differentEuropean nations, each of which has 
its peculiar flag flying, are handsome buildings, arrang- 
ed ina line along the river, without the city walls ; 
and around the neighbourhood are warehouses for the 
reception of articles for sale, as well as for Chinese 
merchandise for exportation. Whatever purchases 
are made for the English East India company, is 
done by agents, whose liberal emoluments place thera 
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above the temptation of fraudulent or dishonourable 
practices ; and who are bred in the habits of method, 
punctuality, and probity, the characteristics of agood 
merchant. 

From a recent regulation, three commissioners had 
constant residence at the English factory, exclusive of 
the former number of supercargoes and writers. They « 
were delegated by the company to notify, in form, 
the appontment of an embassy from Great Britain, as 
well as to superintend and direct the company’s affairs 
at Macao and Canton. ‘These gentlemen having fur. 
nished the embaséador with a particular statement of 
the oppressions, and personal indignities experienced 
by their agents, enabled him to add to the remon. _ 
strances before presented to the viceroy. In con- 
sequence of this, two edicts were immediately pro. 
mulgated against the frauds practised on foreigners in 
their commercial transactions, as well as the insults 
offered to their persons; in virtue whereof offenders 
had already been punished. aed 

Among the grievances stated by the commissioners; 
and which was included in the remonstrance of the 
embassador, was that of the natives being prohibited 
from instructing Muropeans in the Chinese language. 
The viceroy was at a loss to judge on what principle 
such a prohibition could have taken place, which de. 
prived foreigners of the meaus of transacting their 
own affairs, as well as that of acquiring a knewledge 
of, in order to conform themselves to, the laws and_ 
customs of the country. In this particular the vice. 
roy assured his excellency that no farther obstruction 
should be given on the part of government. 

Though a complete reform of abuses could not 
be suddenly expected, yet during the embassa-— 
dor’s residence at Canton it was nof likely the 
English could have much cause of complaint, His 
excellency’s intimacy with the viceroy, the viceroy’s 
friendly disposition, the facility of imparting any in- 
juries committed, through the medium of a faithful 
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interpreter, were likely to insure justice and tranquil. 
lity to foreign traders, as Jong as he remained firm 
and inflexible to the inimical misrepresentations of 
the designing, interested hoppo and his associates. 

Besides a frequent interchange of visits between 
the viceroy and the embassador, the same took place 
between the latter and the gentlemen of the factory ; 
all which must tend to convince the Chinese that the 
agents for the East India Company in China were of 
a respectable class, and held such an occupation as 
did not render them unworthy of the society of per- 
sons of the highest rank and distinction. . Even the 
pride and reservedness of exalted rank were not che. 
ished by the viceroy. None of his predecessors, 
like him, ever permitted the native merchants to sit 
down in his presence ; and he was the first who had 
condescended to sit at an English table with the 
gentlemen of the factory, at an entertainment pre- 
pared by them for his excellency. 

Agriculture engages most-the attention, and is the 
chief occupation of the Chinese. Nearly the whole 
surface of the empire is appropriated only fer the 
production of food; nor are there any limits put te 
the populousness of the country, but such as arise 
from the necessity of subsistence. They have no 
‘meadow land, and but little pasture; nor are eats, 
beans, or turnips, sown in fields for the use of cattle. 
There are scarcely any parks or pleasure-grounds bat 
those appertaining to the emperor. The roads, be- 
ing narrow, occupy but little land; the chief inter. 
course is by canals, Commons, or-waste grounds, 
are unknown in China; nor do they suffer their ara- 
ble lands to lie fallow. The labour of man is princi. 
pally applied to the raising of articles which admi-: 
nister to the comforts, but not to the luxuries of life. 
Even soldiers, when not on duty, are busied im hus« 
bandry. The quantity of subsistence is also aug- 
mented by their converting more species of auimals as 
well as vegetables, te their ordinary food than 8, 
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usual in other countries ; and the greatest economy 
is attended to in their preparation. By reflecting on 
these circumstances, the assertion that every square 
mile in China averages one third, more. inhabitants 
than in an equal space in any other country of Ea- 
rope, cannot appear SUrDrisiDg. ly 

_ By astronomical observations, and actual measure. 
ment, the seventeen provinces of China were found 
to contain upwards of eight hundred-and thirty mile 
lions of square miles, nearly thirteen hundred thou. 
sand square miles. The population of the country 
within the walls, (for no correct account of that of 
China Tartary could be obtained) ascertained in the 


different divisions of districts, by tithing men ap- 


pointed by the government, amounted te three hua. 
dred and thirty-three millions of souls. The revenue 
arising from the whole of the provinces was stated 
at thirty-six millions and a half of tahels or ounces of 
silver, and four millions five hundred and forty-eight 
thousand' measures of rice and other grain. | 

The real disposition of the vicero) to cherish and 
protect the English was countenanced by recent dis. 
patches from the Emperor, who therein expressed the 
welcome which would be given at his court to another 
embassy from the king of Great Britain, and his de. 
sire that notice might be given of the minister’s ar. 
rival at Canton, that proper persons might be dis. 
patched thither to conduct him to Pekin, And by an 
extract from another letter it was stated, that as his 
imperial majesty should resign the reigns of. govern. 


‘ ment in the fifty-seventh year of the current cycle, 


corresponding to the year 1796, he wished tosee such 
minister at, or as scon as convenient after, that fime, 
«< Thus,” says the leazacd secretary, (and surely no 
one can doubt the fact, notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourable appearances at Zhe-hol and Pekin) ** the 
embassy, according to the expectations which led to | 
the undertaking, but contrary to the prospects 


which clouded it sometimes in its progress, suc- 
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ceeded at Iength, not only in obtaining permission, 


but in réceiving an invitation, forsa similar inter. 
: te) 9 


course with the court of China, whenever the go- 


vernment of Great Britain and the company shall 


deem expedient to renew it.” 
As the expences attending the embassy while in the 


city were defrayed by his imperial majesty, his ex. 


cellency was induced to remove to, and wait for the 
Lion at Macao; where, being out of the Chinese 
territories, they should cease to be any longer at .the 
charges of the emperor. The attentiou of the vices 
roy was uniform throughont; instanced by his pay- 
ing the embassador the same distinguished honours at. 
his departure from, as he had done on his entrance 


| into, the city of Canton, 


‘ Kn affectionate leave was taken of Chew and Vane 


_ta-zhin, faithful companions of the embassy, who, 


after a final separation, sent on board the Lion pre- 


‘sents of refreshment, and othet tokens of personal 


esteem. On the embassador’s arrival at Macao, he 
was politely received and entertained by the go- 
vernor. 

This settlement, granted, under certain restrictions, 


to the Portuguese, is connected to the remainder of 


the island by along neck of Jand, about a hundred 
yards across. Their whole extent of territory, 
bounded by a wall, is not more than eight miles in 
circuit, In this small spot, the Portuguese carried 


on, fora length of time, almost exclusively, a cOn- 


siderable traffic with the Chinese empire, and in other 
countries in Asia, particularly to Japan, Tun-quin, 


~Cochin-China, and Siam, Luxury kept pace with 


the increase of wealth; the enterprising spirit of the 
whole nation declined; and those at Macao became 


_enervated by the effects of a tropical climate. “Pheir 


trade to Japan, failed ; their speculationsto other parts 
were rendered precarious ; and this once prosperous. 
Cede is descended almost’ into a state of nis 
bility. 
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The public administration of Macao is committed 
to the military governor, the bishop, the judge, and 
a few of the settlers. ‘There are thirteen churches 
and chapels, and fifty priests, besides a French and 
Ttalian clergyman, to minister to the devotions of 
between fonr and five thousand of Portuguese laity. 
The garrison consists of about three bundred pri... 
vates, blacks and mulattoes, with a very large pros. 
portion of officers. 

Of the two pagan temples at Macao, belonging to. 
‘the Chinese, one is curiously situated. among. a con. - 
fused heap of immense masses of granite, This: 
temple is comprised of three separate > buildings one. 
over the other; the only approach to which is by a 
winding flight of steps hewn out of the solid rock. 

The Caye of Camoen, situated a little above the 
Joftiest eminence in the town, was constructed, pro. 
bably, in the same manner as the temple above de., 


scribed, by bringing together a vast namber of rocks, . 


This cave, from a tradition current in the settlement 
belonged to Camoen, a Portuguese poct, who re., 


sided a considerable time at Macao ; ; and in which. 
eave, it is said, he wrote the celebrated peem of fhe 


Lociad. * 

His excellency and two of the ouete were accome, 
modaicd in a house, the garden of which inclosed. 
this romantic Cave. ean after his arrival here he 


received letters from England, and also from Batd.. 
via. By the former he Tearned. that as no fleet, had 
“been discatched from France to “the East Indies, ga.., 
| t 8 


vernment had not thought it necessar ry to send out 


any ships of force to convoy the Chinese fleet. home ; 


but Hs from Batavia stated the arrival of thaed, 


ships ef war, from the isle of France, in the straits 
of Sunda; that they had already captured the Prin- 
cess Roy val Indiaman; and that a larger force was 
soon expected. ‘This intelligence determined the 


-embassador’s return home, to pretect. property, 
amounting to three millions sterling , belonging to the 


112 
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company, which was embarked on beard Heli of 
their ships. 


These ships being all ready near Macao, the em... 


bassador and suite: embarked on board the Lion, 
Jeaving behind him in China, Mr. Henry Baring, 
appointed a supercargo at Canton, and the Chivese 
interpreter, who never quitted his exceliency till the 
nroment of his embarkation. After an aifectionate 
parting from his fellow-travellers, he went to a con- 


vent to change his English for a Chinese dress, in- 


tending to devote himself hereafter to the service and 
instruction of his poor fellow-christians in the 
western provinces of China. 

~The Lion, with fifteen of the company’s ships, one 
Spanish, and one Portuguese Indiaman, sailed from 
the isiand of Samcock, near Macao, on the 17th of 
March, 1794. In the straits of Banca they fell in 
with three armed ships from Bengal: and near the 
straits, a fleet of Malay pirates, consisting of a snow, 
anu ten preas, mounting six and thrée-pounders, ace 


cording to the size of each vessel. Though it ap. 


peared they were fitted oat for hostile or’ predatory 
purposes, Sir Erasmus Gower had too important a 
charge to be diverted from it by any investigation of 
their designs. They were, therefore, permitted to 
proceed without mol-station. 

The flcet stopped to complete their wood and wa. 


ter on the Java side of the straits of Sunda; and when | 


this was done, the Jackall tender was dispatched, 
with the thnbe Indiamen, to Calcutta; having on 
board some tea, Ow and varnish plants dewttinall 
for Bengal, ntidér the direction of Doctor Din- 
widdic, 

~The convey put to sea again on the nineteenth of 
April, and experienced, after the first month, seve- 


ral gc les of ly particularly off the Cape of Good 


Hope , which dispersed the flect. They all rejoined 
at St. Helena, which island the Lion made on the six. 
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teenth of June, 1794, where she found his Ma. 
jesty’s ships the Sampson, and Argo, from Europe. 

The island of St. Helena, whose periphery is 
about twenty-cight miles, was discovered more than 

‘two centuries ago by the Portuguese. The English 
~ took it from them, and the Dutch-from the English, 
The last recovered it again, by surprise, from the 
Dutch. It now belongs to the East India Com- 
pany, who have spared no expence to render it a 
convenient and comfortable place of resort for ships 
in their homeward passage. | ) 

The long drought and scorching winds, which for 
three years had desolated the island of St. Jago, ex- 
tended their baneful influence to St. Helena the same 
period; nor had the island at that time entirely ree 
covered from the calamity. Upwards of three thou- 
sand horned cattle perished for want of water and 
subsistence. 

The valleys, and some spots upon the higher lands, 
had, however, regained their pristine verdure ; and 
the garden-grounds were in excellent condition ; as 
was also a botanic garden, which contained trees 
and plants of different climates. An insect had de- 
stroyed most of the fruit-trees, except the apple, 
which ever since had been industriously cultivated. 
The plantain and banana throve well; and some 
good coffve had been produced; but cotton, indigo, 
and canes, by no means answered. 

The land was principally cultivated by black 
slaves, brought into the island by the first Huropean 
settlers. These men were treated harshly by their 
owners, till the East India Company interfered, and 
put them under the protection of the magistracy. 
Previous to this regulation, one tenth of their num- 
ber died annually ; they now increase; though any 
farther importation of them is prohibited. There 
are also some free blacks upon this island, who being 
likewise oppressed by slave owners, experienced the 
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same, humane interposition of the company; and: 
they now claim and enjoy the privileges of a jury in 
both civil and criminal causes. | | 
Having taken what refreshments the island afford- 
ed, the three men of war, the Lion, Sampson, and 
Argo, the Indiamen before mentioned, together with 
three more from Bengal, two from Bombay, anda 
South.Sea whaler, sailed from St. Helena on the first 
of July; and steering a north-westerly course to the 
equator, they crossed it in twenty-four degrees of 
west longitade from Greenwich. , : 
Nothing material occurred till the twenty-first of 
July, on which day a fleet of eleven sail was disco- 
vered in the north-east ; five of them loomed large. . 
These had formed a line of battle abreast, and were 
bearing down towards the convoy. The private signal 
not being answered, (it had been changed since Sir 
Frasmus Gower’s departure from England) the Lion, 
Sampson, and Argo, cleared for action, while the 
merchant ships were directed to remain to leeward, 
The weather coming on suddenly thick, with rain, 
the two flects were concealed from each other for ten or 
fifteen minutes ; after which, clearing up as hastily, the 
strangers proved to be a fleet of Indiamen from eng- 
Jand, under convoy of the Assistance man-of war of 
fifty guns,commanded by Nathan Brunton, esq.—The 
writer of this abridgement was then an officer on 
board her, and is still in his majesty’s service; and 
he is happy to have it in his power to testify the 
handsome manner in which that brave and experi— 
enced commander bore down upona supposed enemy, 
in force superior to his own, for the protection of 
his convoy. This ship, by a written order from Sir 
Erasmus Gower, returned with the fleet to Sugland $ 
and as she was at that time allowed ta be the best 
manned ship in the Critish navy, and her crew in per- 
fect health and in high spirits, the convoy, in case of | 
meeting with an enemy, would have been ably sup. 


ported by such Assistance. | 
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For some weeks, little progress was made by the 
homeward-bound fleet, by reason. of calms and vari- 
able winds, When off the western islands, the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese ships parted company, stecring 
for their own coasts: while the English, continuin 
their course, found themselves off Scilly on the 4t! 
of September. In steering up channel in the night 
of the 5th, the wind blowing very strong, they fell 
in with the grand fleet, under the command of Earl 
Howe, standing down channel; and being dark, 
and upon different tacks, several of the ships 
ran foul of each other, and received consider. 
able damage. ‘The Lion, however, anchored safely, 
the next day, in Portsmouth harbour, where the em. 
bassador disembarked, after an absence of nearly two 
years, in a voyage spent in the service of his country, 
and in pursuit of an object which we heartily wish 
may ultimately be obtained. 
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